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Avoid substitutes. 
Look for the 
Globe trade-mark. 


A Christmas Reminder 


Simple and good as Waterman’s Ideals are, they make the best and most 

3.50 useful gifts that you can select for your friends or relatives. We emphasize the 

4.00 trade-mark to assist you in buying; it characterizes the only pen that is carefully 

5.00 made from the finest materials—to last a lifetime. The prices run from $2.50 

600 for the handsomely finished plain style up to as much as you fancy to pay for the 

richly gold or silver mounted styles. Whatever you pay our unconditional guar- 
om ene antee covers the pen. Gold Pens to suit every hand are exchangeable. 

p on Cap From Dealers Everywhere. Illustrated Booklet on Request. 


wai { L. E. Waterman Co., 173 Broadway, N.Y. 9 * = 


Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, Oakland, Montreal, London, Paris, Mexico. 


Sterling Silver 
Filigree 


No. 412 $5.00 
No. 414 7.00 
No. 415 8.50 


In Gift Boxes. 
Sterling 
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Things Are 


Evened Up Here 
S UCCE SS His December number reaches 


. you with an unusually large 
MAGAZINE amount of advertising. This is cor- 
respondingly true of the text-mat- 
ter. It is a big book—our. Editors 
say, the best ever produced. Our 
Advertising Department is equally 

roud of its columns. Anyway, 
CONTENTS FOR ws have all done the best we soe 
Here it is, passed on to you with the 


DECEM BER. thought that it is impossible for us 


to do better until we know more. 






* FOUNDED BY » 
ORISON SWETT MARDEN 
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Caring for your Securities . . . Montgomery Rollins 812 SuccEss MAGAZINE, and we can 
DEPARTMENTS not aftord _to take chances—we 
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of the advertisement complained of. The honest 
bankruptcy of an advertiser occurring after the 
printing of an advertisement by us only entitles the 
reader to our best services in endeavoring to secure 


introduction to our readers. Of 
course, we are human, and there- 
fore not infallible, but when we 
make mistakes we pay for them. 
ADVERTISING EDITOR. 


to begin with January 
should be received by Jan. 15. Subscription price: 
$1 a year; in Canada $1.50; foreign countries, 


the return of his money. $2 a year; all invariably in advance. 
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a Texas Truck Farm 


Raise vegetables and oranges in mid-winter. Ship them to 
Northern markets. You know what enormous prices they 


bring. FALFURRIAS, Texas, truck raisers are getting rich. YOU 


CAN DO THE SAME. Experience is unneccessary. 


10 ACRES WILL 
PAY YOU $1500 A YEAR 


Live in an ideal climate where snow and cokd weather are unknown; where flowers 
bloom and vegetables grow all winter. BE YOUR OWN BOSS. 


$1750 FROM FIVE $3133 FROM TEN 
ACRES OF POTATOES ACRES OF ONIONS 


After paying for planting, gathering and Mr. Jno. Donohue, of Falfurrias, Texas, re- 
shipping charges to Denver, Colo., Mr. ceived $905 a car for his onions. After 

Edw. Schlake, of Falfurrias, Texas, put deducting cost of planting, crating and mar- 
$1740 in the bank. keting, they netted him $313.33 an acre. 


BUY NOW WHILE YOU CAN SECURE 
FIVE ACRES FOR $200 
$12.50 CASH AND $12.50 PER MONTH 


Falfurrias is located 184 miles South of San Antonio, a little west and south of 
Corpus Christi. It is in the very heart of the famous Gulf Coast Country. 
No town in Texas has ever experienced such rapid growth. 

Three years ago Falfurrias wasn’t on the map. To-day it has a population 
of 3300 people; 16,000 acres under cultivation ; a water works, an electric 
light and ice plant; three hotels, five churches, three lumber yards, 
twenty-one stores, which did a business of over $600,000 last 
ear, and people are pouring in every day. 

rhe land that we are offering is a part of the famous King Ranch. 
it is only two miles and a half from the Falfurrias depot. Flowing 

\rtesian Water can be found on any part of this land. In the very 
center we are establishing an ideal new town—** FLOWELLA.”’ 
With every ten acres a 50x140 foot lot will be given free. As 

to our reliability, we gladly refer you to: 


OUR REFERENCES 


State Bank & Trust Company, 
San Antonio, Texas 

American Bank & Trust Company, 
San Antonio, Texas 
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Union Trust Company, 
San Antonio, Texas 
Falfurrias State Bank, Falfurrias, Texas 
Union Trust Company, 
Aransas Pass, Texas 
First National Bank, 
Rockport, Texas 
Karnes County National Bank, ' 
Karnes City, Texas ats ae 


AGENTS WANTED TH PROF 


We want more men who will 
do and say for us just what we 
would do and say, if we 
were in their places; 
hustlers with best of 
reference. 
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BURTON & DANFORTH, 
601 Gibbs Bidg., 


4 San Antonio, Texas 
FREE 

V4 Send me your illustrated 

booklet, ‘‘ The Land of Flowing 


A Wells,” map of Texas and plats. 
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$1760 FROM 1! ACRES Or CEerTTvc € 


SPECIAL—$1.00 SECURES FIVE ACRES 


Applications for these tracts are pouring in every day. Naturally the very best tracts are going to those whose appli- 
cations are received first. YOU have the opportunity RIGHT NOW of securing some of the very best. The 
KURTON & DANFORTH, » \ price of each five acre truck farm is $200, payable $12.50 cash and $12.50 per month. It will be quite a 
oe pre ag ee few days before you can possibly receive our literature, and in the meantime these farms are being picked 
sed find $ Pee oe Te - up rapidly. If you sign the $1.00 Reservation Coupon and attach one dollar for each five acre 
farm desired, we will select the very best unsold and hold them for you for ten days. If, after 
receiving the literature and plat, showing location of tracts selected, you are not perfectly 
satisfied, we will refund your money. (As to our reliability, note our references.) 


$1 20% 


COUPON 
FOR \ 
RESERVATIONS) 
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We can select much better tracts for you to-ilay than we can two weeks hence. 
Don’t fail to sead in $1.00. You run no risk whatever, and it will mean a 
much better farm than if you wait. Send for the literature anyway. 
Read about this wonderful country. 


Phils ae > co BURTON & DANFORTH 
601 GIBBS BLDG. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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Fiction Writers 





MAGAZINE was not as good as we hoped to make it, Perhaps it never will 
be. But we are looking forward to the twelve numbers of 1g10 with a 
relative ease of mind never before experienced in this office. 

Of the spirit and purpose of the magazine something is said.on another page 
(“In the Editor’s Confidence ’’). Here we propose to discuss its lighter side, the 
side of sheer entertainment and readability. That portion of the fight for prog- 
ress and a higher standard of living and governing which we have undertaken 
calls for courage and steadiness of purpose. All the more reason, therefore, why 
we should laugh and love and live as we shoulder ahead. And so, a word about 
the fiction for.the coming year. We never before have had such a rich collection 
of stories, or so many, on hand. We mention only a few. 


A Group of Love Stories 


‘ Baby-Grand,” by John Luther Long, will appear shortly after the comple- 
tion ef. “ The Unjust. Judge.”” Mr. Long is not a prolific writer. He works 
slowly and with patient care. That is one reason why “ Baby-Grand”’ is as great 
a story as his immortal ‘‘Madame Butterfly.” Another reason is that “ Baby- 
Grand” is a flash of pure genius. More about it later on. 

“The Things' He Wrote To Her” is one of the most remarkable outpourings 
of human sentiment ever received in this office. Unless we mistake greatly it 
marks the appearance of. a new and possibly great writer on the horizon of litera- 
ture. Into.a series of letters, which are charged with emotional ardor, the author 
has woven a striking philosophy of love. 

“The Other Girl’s Picture,” by Louise Forsslund, author of that charming 
story, “Old Lady No. 31,” will appear in an early number; as will also Mary 
Heaton Vorse’s.tale..of American Life in Modern Italy, “The Well-Beloved.” 


Stories of Power and Pathos 


“Through the Spirit of lapi” is the title of a strong tale of the Northwest- 
ern Indians, by Hamlin Garland. “The Vision of Stiny Bolinski,” by James 
Oppenheim, is a striking and powerful bit of work from one of the most promis- 
ing of to-day’s younger writers. It presents a faithful picture of life among the 
coal miners of Pennsylvania, as also does William Mailly’s deeply moving story, 
“The Home-Coming of Katie Devlin.” And “‘Casey and Todd’s Little Girl,” by 
our old friend, Porter Emerson Browne, is a vaudeville story of unusual interest. 


() DIFFERENT occasions we have said—and we meant it—that Success 





inez Haynes Gillmore 





Hamlin Garlana 


Humorous Stories 


We never before felt so sure that the magazine would be cheerful and good- 
humored. ' We have space here for only a° few attractive titles, but they will 
serve as an earnest of others to follow. 

““Who’s Who In Nevada,” by Barton Wood Currie, is one of the most 
riotously funny stories that we have ever published. ‘‘ Mr. Raymond and their 
Majesties,” is another of Evelyn Van Buren’s whimsical and delightful cockney 
stories. In “ Her Compléxion,” Mary Heaton Vorse is at her very best; and 
every reader knows what that means. Harris Dickson will contribute more of 
the funny and fascinating “ Confidential Communications of a Liar” ; and Joseph 











Louise Forsslund 
















C. Lincoln has prepared in ‘Literature in Our Village” a delightful sketch of Y, 
Cape Cod ‘‘ Home Folks.”’ Special announcements will be made later about Inez WA 
Haynes Gillmore and the stories of girlhood and boyhood which she is writing ey 
for us. iy 
Ly 
Serial Stories oe 
ha a Leroy Scott es 
“The Shears of Destiny,” Leroy Scott’s brilliant romance, grows more teas 
absorbing with every number. The letters we are receiving make it evident Sas 
that our faith in the story is justified. Mr. Scott’s heroine grows steadily more wads 
fascinating. ‘The Sky Man” will wind up its eventful course in the March SU? 
number. After its conclusion, we shall begin publishing a fresh series of Charles ie! 
N. Crewdson’s ‘“‘ New Tales of the Road.” \ o 
The stories will be illustrated by the best American artists, including: 

E. W. Kemble, James Montgomery Flagg, W. Herbert Dunton, Albert Levering, 

George Gibbs, B. Cory Kilvert, Herman Pfeifer, Horace Taylor, Dan Sayre 

Groesbeck, George Brehm, Hanson Booth, Robert Edwards, Vernon Howe Bailey, 

Vet Anderson, Arthur William Brown, and Alexander Popini. Anne Story Allen Oy 
Pe Ses STAN 
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Thousands of Testimonials! 


EXTRAORDINARY. BARGAIN 


The world’s greatest Bible na Books at On 


arter Onginal Price ! 
very Pastor, Sunday School Teacher and Bible Student 
should possess one of these Magnificent Standard Bible Reference Libraries. 


Immense Sales ! 





One-Quarter of Former Price g 





| Opportunity of a Lifetime. 
| Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
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Gilbert’s Three Thousand Selected Quotations 
Burning words of brilliant writers from the literature of all ages, with 
mplete index of authors and subjects. 681 pages. Former price, $2. 


Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible 
An indispensable aid to Ministers, Teachers, Families, Sunday- 
hoo! Superintendents, and Bible Readers generally. 1,024 pages 
inely illustrated. Former price, $4.50. 


Craden’s Complete Concordance 
Scripture is the best interpreter of Scripture, and, 
<t to the Bible, no volume is of greater value to the Bible student 
yn Cruden’s Concordance. 756 pages. Former price, $1.50. 


Conybeare and Howson’s Life and Epistles of St. Paul 
There is no work that will eompare with this in giving a lifelike 
ire of the great apostle and the work which he did. 1,014 la 
“vo pages, many fine illustrations, maps, charts, etc. Feinatly 


1 for $4.50. 
jamieson, Fausset and Brown’s Bible Commentary, ,2.- 


\ complete commentary—critical, explanatory and practical—on 
e Old and New Testaments. nsists of notes that are concise, 
smned, and easily understood, that elucidate the difficult passages of 
pture. 1,380 pages. Former price, $9.00. 


Kitto’s IMustrated History of the Bible 
No modern writer has done more to clothe with a fresh and 
living interest the main personages and incidents in Bible 
History than John Kitto in this magnificent work. Over 
100,000 copies have been sold. 735 double-column 
pages, 220 illustrations. Former price, $4.50. 
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Greatest 
Bible Study 
Book Offer 
Ever Made 

‘** Success 
Magazine” 

Readers 


EVERY BOOK 
NEWLY MADE 





» >. 

Scranton Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 
Enclosed please find $2 as 


irst payment for. . . .volumes as 
er above offer in ‘‘ Success Maga- 


HOW TO ORDER. 









Customers pay freight or express 


or express. 
in we 


ges. Customers at remote points or in foreign | 
countries desiring us to prepay will send 30 cents per volume to cover cost of postage 
ie delivery guaranteed to any station in the country or to any mail point 
‘orld. We will take back books i 
examination and return money, deducting only the return transportation charges. | unusually 
As to our reliability we refer you to the publishers of “ Suc- | 


cess Magazine,” orto any commercial Agency. Est. 1866. 


On the seein ananees plan sai onal an advan of $2.00 re ee 
with order and promise to pay $1.00 monthly until payment is 
completed. Books forwarded at once on receipt of cash 


price or first installment of $2.00. 


that are not satisfactory in ten days after 














_ |MONTHLY-PAYMENT PRICES CASH PRICES |Money 
Every book) Complete Set, 15 Vols., $16.00 15 Vols., $14.00) “heertully 
newly | Choice of 2 “ 13.0012 “ 11.00 @ book 
made and | Choice of 10 « 12.00 10 “ 10.00 wy . 

| Choice of $s « 10.00 8 “ 8.25 tran 
well bound a a : . re * a ry satisfac- 
Choiceof 2 “ 4.00 2 «  3,00/'rY 


Fausset’s Critical and Expository Bible Cyclopedia 

| This great work is the result of seven years of labor by the author, 
contains three thousand seven hundred articles, and 
makes a complete and perfect Bible Cyclopedia. 750 three- 
column pages, 600 illustrations. Former price, $5.00. 





Edersheim’s Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, vi. 

Gives a full account of the society, life, and development—intel- 
lectual and religious—in Palestine to serve as a frame and background 
for the picture of Christ. A life of the Saviour which is critical as 


well as Biblical. 1,524 pages. Former price, $6.00. 





Josephus’s Complete Works 

In this great work is contained the History and Antiquities of the 
Jews; Destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans; Dissertations con- 
cerning Jesus Christ, John the Baptist, James the Just, and the Sacri- 
fices of Isaac. Nearly 1,000 pages. Former price $4.00. 





Thomson’s The Land and the Book, «i. 

The modern Holy Land as illuminating the ancient and the Bible. 
An invaluable and charming classic by a great missionary forty-five 
years in Syria. Three volumes, averaging 664 pages each, beauti- 
fully printed and bound; 6 maps, over 100 fine full-page woodcuts, 
besides several hundred in the text. Former price, $12.00. 








Sanford’s Concise Cyclopedia of Religious Knowledge 
| __A storehouse of information regarding Church History, Bible 

History, Names, Places, Customs, Dossies, Creeds, Denominations. 
| The Early Church, The Story of the Reformation, the various Young 
| People’s Societies, Theologians; Scholars, Cathedrals, Churches, etc. 
| 985 pages, beautifully illustrated. Former Price, $3.50. 
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*:° ANNONISM,” at 
phase, is about 
ended; a fact ~~ - 


’ deeper gratitude than can’ be readily 
It.is not that we are guilty of any unkind feel- 


expressed. 
ing toward the unfortunate individual who has lately mas- 
queraded under the rather attractive nickname of ‘‘ Uncle 


” 


Joe.” Mr. Cannon, is merely a misguided and unenlightened 
man who has succeeded for a brief time'in standing between 
a great nation and the forward movement which that nation 


was, and is, determined to take. The nation will go on— 


will go over Mr. Cannon, since he has been unable to sée the 
advisability of stepping aside. 

It is less than a year since Success MAGAzINE led the 
fight for progress in national affairs, by centering its attack 
on the arch-obstructionist. -It was a real attack. We 
fought as hard-as we knew how. And now the dispatches 
in every day’s newspapers make it apparent that the fight 
is so nearly won as to make ultimate victory certain. 

Of the many things that crowd the editorial mind. at 
this year-end, this fight and its approaching result-stand out 
perhaps as the most prominent. But we have been identi- 
fied with a good many other movements during the year. 
There were Walter Prichard Eaton’s articles on the indecent 
stage, forexample. We exposed that situation as effectively 
as we could. But the spirit of the magazine has roused us to 
fight only where fighting seemed urgently the thing. We 
don’t want to fight all the time.” There are finer things to 
do. For example, there were the articles by Robert Haven 
Schauffler on farm and country life which appeared during 
the summer months. They were truthful narratives of con- 
ditions as Schauffler found them in a journey that reached 
from Indiana to Kansas and Minnesota, and they made it 
plain that the “hayseed” is disappearing with amazing 
rapidity from the American countryside. Indeed, Schauf- 
fler’s report, as .given in “Elizabeth and Her American 
Farm,” “The New West from a Postman’s Cart,” and “To 
Happiness by Trolley,” was a stimulating chronicle of 
progress. 

Of the Church articles it is hardly necessary to speak. 
So much has been said about them, so many hundreds of 
letters have been written, and the newspapers have so ex- 
tensively reprinted them, that they are still an active factor 
in the discussion of the puzzling problem of the Church. 
During the course of this series (there were six articles in all) 
we raised our voice for two reforms—better support for un- 
derpaid preachers, and the bringing of the Church into a 
closer relation with the actual social conditions of to-day. 

Then there were Charles Edward Russell’s bold and 
illuminating series, ‘“‘ The Break-up of the Parties.” By way 
of illustrating Mr. Russell’s penetration, the two great 
parties promptly proceeded to break up before our eyes. 
Cannon and the Democrats combined to maintain the Re- 
publican Congressional machine. The Democrats carried 
Aldrich’s protective tariff over the protest of the Republican 
insurgents. The Illinois Democrats sent Republican “ Billy” 
Lorimer to the United States Senate. And so on. 

And finally, the articles on municipal reforms by Mary 
Heaton Vorse and Franklin Clarkin; Harris Dickson’s 
“‘Double-crossing the Bar”; the “ straight talk” with stage- 
struck and opera-struck girls; the article on “‘ The New Sur- 
gery” and “Hope for the Victims of Narcotics”; Bruce’s 
‘Marvelous Master Sidis,” not to mention a score of others, 
all seem to us, as we indulge in this hour of retrospection, to 
have been suggestive and of some real value. 

We are now facing another year, and we must prepare 
to answer the critical question: Will the magazine be better 


which brings to us of Success MAGAZINE - 


’ Power Behind the Republic” is new. 







In the Editor’s 
monn Confidence 


in 1910 than it has been in 1909? 
Will its purpose be finer, its faith 
more abiding? Will it fight not 
only harder but more effectively 
against the things that are evil? 
And will it grow in cheerfulness, in honesty, in vitality ? 

It is our belief that we can answer all these questions 
in the affirmative. A partial fiction announcement—much 
the strongest we have ever made—appears on another page. 
That.list speaks for itself. . Just a word here about a few of the 
articles, and we will cheerfully leave the magazine to its fate. 

The new Russell series, beginning in this December 
number, will be in some ways the most extraordinary series 
we have ever published. ‘‘ The Break-up of the Parties” 
was profoundly true, but it stopped just as it was growing 
most interesting. That series made it plain that the two old 
parties have become equally the slaves of the great business 
interests. Now Mr. Russell is taking a step forward. ‘ The 
It is bold. It is 
amazing yet surprisingly simple, and unquestionably true. 

“The End of Cannonism” will be fully discussed in the 
January number, as also will be “The Negro’s Idea of Mar- 
riage,” by Harris Dickson, and “ Fighting Faces of Our Sen- 
ators,” by Sloane Gordon and Vet Anderson. In this and 
later numbers.a lavish variety of articles will be presented. 
Dr. Woods Hutchinson, who always provokes thought, is 
preparing a humorous but sensible paper on “Noses.” 
H. Addington Bruce will continue his fascinating series on 
the mysterious borderland of dreams and personality. Louis 
Brownlow has just returned from China with a timely arti- 
cle, “‘ America’s Commercial Stake in the Far East.’ . Cleve- 
land Moffett wil], soon be ready with “The Luxury of 
American Women Abroad.” Walter Weyl will follow up 
“The Problem of the Old” with “Old Age Pensions,” and 
Franklin Clarkin will contribute another important article 
on the problem of our cities. . 

Dr. Marden, who has been the energizing spirit of Suc- 
cess Macazine from the day of its birth, is preparing his 
twelve greatest editorial articles for 1910, and will present 
his ‘‘ Editorial Chat” and other comment in every number. 
Dr. Marden’s personality is known and felt wherever print is 
read, in practically every language in the world; but among 
us who work in close companionship with him, that extraor- 
dinary personality with its wholesomeness, vigor and indom- 
itable perseverance is felt as it can hardly be felt outside, 
even by his closest readers. Every editorial and business 
associate, every advertising solicitor and subscription agent, 
has a healthy, courageous strand in the fiber of his being 
which would not be there had he never known this man. 

Fifty other articles of great interest and importance 
will be announced in later issues, among them a new series 
of the greatest public importance and the most sensational 
reading value. And back of them all will be the wholesome, 
stimulating spirit of Success MAGAZINE, a quality more im- 
portant than all the great features rolled together. A pub- 
lication, like a man, or woman, must believe in something 
before it can express anything, We have our own peculiar 
faith, we men and women who are cooperating in the build- 
ing of this magazine, a faith in something much finer and 
higher than ourselves. Let us quote a beautiful expression 
of this sort of spirit from the Philadelphia North American: 

There are incorporeal things more powerful than all combined 
wickedness and wrong—faith in the simple honesty of the average 
American, fidelity to his rights, unswerving and unceasing antagonism 
to all who put the dollar above the common good, and the sympathy 
that strives for the betterment of mankind in that word’s large sense. 

There you have it! We stick to that. And- because 
we believe it, we believe that we can make this publication 
of greater and greater service and a better and better 
magazine. . 
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‘* This very respectable company of his peers’ 








(In Two Parts)—Part One 


ERRORS OF LAW 





‘<FTER: the jury had 
brought in its verdict, 
Barlow was asked by 
the clerk quite form- 
ally (convicts seldom 
availed themselves of 
the customary privi- 
lege) whether he had 
anything to say why 
sentence of the law should not be passed 
upon him. Barlow rose, pale and unsteady, 
but with deep-burning fire in his eyes. 

“Will I be permitted to say all that 
I wish?” he asked, to the glad surprise of 


(Che 
Ingust 
C Judge 


by John Luther Long 
e Author of Madame Bu a 


“ Delivered, admitted to be theirs, in 
open court,” amplified the judge. 

“ Yes,”’ echoed the prosecutor. 

“‘As unchangeable as the laws of the 
Medes and Persians,” cumulated the judge, 
genially. 

“Even this jury, which has just de- 
livered its verdict, can not change it now. 
Once the words have passed their lips 
nothing on earth which they may do can 
recall them.” 

The district attorney waxed warm. 

“It is true,” smiled the judge, quiz- 
zically, ‘‘that there is a possible appeal to 
us to set aside the verdict or grant a 
new trial—”’ 


“Upon errors of law only,” almost 
the court. . . shrieked the district attorney. ‘‘ The facts 
“Certainly,” interposed Judge Grind- IiTus trate d hy e. OF ischer of the trial are irrevocably decided. 


er, settling back into his chair with gusto. 
“You have the last speech—then comes 
mine! ’’—an ancient judicial witticism. It was precisely tr:is which gave 
Judge Grinder his greatest pleasure in life—the baiting and ultimate sen- 
tencing of criminals, disposing of their futile objections to punishment by 
pure logic, a bit of humor, etc. It was as good as teasing caged animals. 

“First,” the convict began, “I would like to ask the jury a few 
questions.” 

The judge looked a trifle vexed, but did not interrupt Barlow. He 
had not expected this. 

“Mr. Foreman, how many of you were for acquittal and how many 
for conviction on your first ballot?” 

The foreman reddened and stammered, turning first to his associ- 
ates, then to the judge, for relief. 

“Stop!” said the judge, finally. “This—this is a very unusual 
thing to do or to permit. | supposed that you would rail at me.” 

“Ts it against the law?” asked Barlow. 

“1 believe not,”” answered the judge, more amiably. 

“But decidedly against public policy,” interposed the district at- 
torney, acidly. 

“To permit me to know—me whom you are about ‘to sentence to 
prison—how | was convicted ?”’ 

“What difference does it make ?”’ from the judge. 

“It is the verdict of the jury,” from the. district attorney, 


“ right 
or wrong.” 


What is the use? 
it make?” 

“Does it make no difference?” gasped the convict. 

“Tt can not, possibly,” said the judge. 

“Is it true,” asked Barlow, with awe, “that if this jury could, here 
and now, be convinced that it had made a mistake—is it true -that it 
can not correct it P—within five minutes of making it?” 

“Quite true,”’ smiled the judge. ‘‘ There is only an appeal to me. 
The power of the jury is spent.” 

“ You—who had nothing to do with the finding of the jury?” 

“Nothing whatever.” 
“Is that quite right?” asked Barlow again. “Ought not the appeal 
for a change in the judgment of this jury be made to the jury?” 

“ Argumentatively, in reason, it would seem so. But as matter 
of law it is not so. And I administer the law here—not—ahem— 
reason.” 

“Nothing you may say or do to or with this jury now can in the 
least affect their verdict,” amplified the prosecuting attorney. 

“Unless gross misconduct is alleged and proved,” corrected the 
judge. ‘‘And even that, sir, must be brought before the court in an 
ancillary proceeding, and this jury would not be permitted, in that case, 
to judge its own acts. And I do not understand the prisoner to con- 
tend that this very respectable’’—he first inspected the jury in some 


What difference can 


doubt—‘‘ company of his peers have been guilty of such misconduct in 


law as to nullify their finding.” 





ld result were it otherwise. 
1 questions which they knew were not confided to them for an abso- 


What,” asked Barlow, “would you consider gross misconduct in law?” 
judge and the prosecutor laughed together quite aloud. 
You should have been a lawyer, Mr.—er—” 
Barlow,” said the prisoner. 
(he district attorney does n’t think it quite proper in me to en- 
you by giving a judicial opinion upon that subject. But, besides 
: it, and since judges and courts are created to care for the lib- 
the individual, I, for one, shall always encourage all citizens to 
1s you are doing now, though it be too late, into the constitu- 
d administration of their system of jurisprudence. For, after all, 
| take it that you were a reputable, voting citizen before you 
this unfortunate life of crime—after all, it is you who have 
this system to administer over you. Gross misconduct in the 
ch would vitiate the verdict of a jury is, sir, for instance, being 
ed by bribes, or using the force or influence one has over a 
) pay his debt in the finding of a verdict.” 
‘And the finding of a verdict by such force as discomfort would 
ifficient to set it aside?” 
idicial and the prosecuting administrators of the law laughed 


Reason is one thing. 
And—”’ 
[hat,”’ smiled the court, “is precisely the way in which verdicts 
inciently brought about—by freezing, starving, tiring the jury; 
* them further and further from their wives and families. If 
| not agree before the court left the point where the assize was 
courts of oyer and terminer and general jail delivery were itin- 
nder the system we have inherited), the jury was carried from 
town in,carts, without other raiment than they had on when 
from the court, no matter what the state of the weather, and 
to find such food as they could, as well as such accommoda- 
inns as were possible in their crowded state, due to the sit- 
courts, and find their way home as best they might after- 
his, the elder lawgivers considered, was likely to clear sophistry 
ir minds and bring them to a prompt agreement.” 
\nd not the evidence they had heard at the trial?” 
\hem !”’ smiled the judge. “‘ They were exhorted to decide upon 
lence alone. And their: close juxtaposition was conducive to 
Certainly—certainly !” 
t their decision was brought about by their bodily. privations, 
by the effect of the law and the evidence upon their minds ?”’ 
iriOW 
What’s the difference?” blurted the district attorney. “It 
i verdict.”’ 
lo be frank,” laughed the judge, “I fear so. But it is not so— 
o much so any longer. And you must forget the rigors of a 
tem which we have in this day and generation made so perfect 
is now no way known to human reason which more safely 
y and justly deals with human frailty than the jury system as we 
nd practise it. As Coke upon Littleton observes, ‘it is the well- 
| judgment of twelve of one’s equals found under the most 
conditions with which modernity can surround a jury.’ But, 
the first requisite of stability of the system, is that once a 
delivered it isirrevocable. You can understand what confusion 
And, how lightly the jury would deal 


Law is another,” snapped the prosecuting 


t upon it. 


final decision. It is precisely that—the irrevocableness of what 
lo—which makes juries cautious—very cautious !—in their deliber- 
that and the results of them. As the district attorney has 
id you, this verdict has passed the lips of the jury, and is no 
theirs. It is the court’s. Their great power has expired with 
breath and that one word, ‘guilty,’ and nothing on earth can 
e it for them. They least of all. This jury is a ‘spent bolt.’”’ 
lhen, if it makes no difference,” said Barlow, ‘‘ 1 should like, for 
iosity, to press my question to an answer.” 

(he judge laughed aloud. It was not often that a criminal trial 

| so much amusement. He summoned the district attorney to the 

1 whispered conference. 

think we ’ll let him do it,” laughed the judge. 

t the district attorney shook his head. ‘‘ He will keep us here 
clock with his—’’ 

/h, no! And the sooner we turn him loose on that jury the sooner 

through. They’re a rum looking lot. Let’s see what they 

» say. That foreman looks as if he thought himself in danger of 

already!” 

(he district attorney now looked at the jury, and was so impressed 
evident discomfort that he, too, smiled, and nodded assent 
suming his seat. 

\nd, perhaps, it'll bring you better luck with your game,” smiled 
over the bench as his judicial officer sat down. 
the jury he said, “Gentlemen, you will answer the questions 
ou. If any should be asked that are improper for you to answer 
urt will interpose.” 
Number nine said to the judge, thunderously, ‘“‘ Judge, | thought 


said you ‘were through with us?” 


Your power is spent,” said the judge acidly, but not conclusively, 
you are not yet discharged.” 
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“Oh!” commented the juror, whimsically, “is that different ?” 

“ Another such disrespectful word,” threatened the judge, “Ill 
commit you for contempt.” 

Number nine winked to the man on the side away from the judge 
and once more went to sleep. 


OF COURSE THE JURY HAS ITS SECRETS 


« 


‘ LJ ow many of you voted for my acquittal on the first ballot?” asked 
Barlow of the foreman. 

“Eleven,” answered the foreman, perspiringly. 

“And only one for conviction? ”’ asked Barlow, again. 

“ 30a." 

“ But, on the last ballot all of you voted for my conviction?” 

* Yes:- 

“Why?” 

The foreman looked more uncomfortable, but the highly amused 
court gave him no relief. On the contrary the judge smiled down upon 
them very genially, twirling his glasses, and said : 

‘ Answer. the prisoner’s question.” 

“We had to. Your honor told us so.” 

“Or stay out all night,” the third juror, a sour man with a smooth 
face, said. ‘‘It’s time to adjourn now!” 

“And,” laughed the judge, “‘ you have an engagement?” 

“Yes,” snapped the third juryman. 

“Proceed Mr.—er—”’ after consulting the record before him— 
“ Barlow.” 

‘| am now going to ask each one of you how he voted on the last 
ballot and on the first—perhaps on each intermediate ballot—and ask 
each his reasons for doing so—each time he changed.” 

“Wait, wait!” cried the district attorney. ‘Does your honor see 
where this will lead?” 

““Yes,”’ nodded the smiling court. 

“Tt will take an hour.” 

“Is there any law against it?” asked the prisoner again. 

“None at all,” said the judge, lightly. “‘Of course the jury room 
has its secrets made sacred by hundreds of years of acquiescence. But— 
that’s for the jurors, not us. And— 

“ Well, Mr. District Attorney, why should n’t a prisoner know how 
he was convicted? Whether it was by tossing a coin, agame of cards, 
a turn of the dice, or”—he hid a smile beneath a white hand—“ the 
evidence.” 

Again the vexed district attorney asked, “ What difference will it 
make?” 

“Ah,” smiled the judge, ‘that’s quite another matter.” 

“A verdict’s a verdict!” 

“As you say,” agreed the judge, ‘‘a verdict’s a verdict.” 

“Tt will waste our time—”’ 

‘Nothing is a waste of time, my dear Mr. Brownlee, which instructs 
or—” the judge leaned down toward his under-officer, and ended 
cryptically—“‘ amuses.” 

“1’m not as susceptible to this sort of humor as your honor is, | 
am sorry to say,” replied the district attorney, painfully subsiding. 

“You are not too old to learn,” laughed the judge; “and you 
may some day be where | am instead of where you are.” 

“But your honor is forgetting that sentence remains to be pro- 
nounced.” 

‘| think you may trust to me,” smiled the judge, knowingly. “I 
really think I have not failed in that respect, at least, during my in- 
cumbency, and it will not take long. Proceed, Mr.—er—” he looked at 
his record again—“ Barlow.” 

‘“‘Mr. Foreman, how did you vote on the first ballot?” 
“ Acquittal,” growled the foreman. 
“And why did you change on the last?” 
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“I’ve had a toothache for several days. 
seventh ballot, and was the last to go over.” 

“Number two, how did-you—” He leaped to meet the question. 

“*You ought to have seen the beds! Phew! I’ve got a nice bed 
at home. The tipstaff showed us the beds.” 


I stuck for you until the 


“Number three,” said the convict—“‘no, you have answered; but 
I will ask number four— 
“Because | wanted to,” shouted the juror, angrily. 
Number five answered with an expansive German smile: 
I tink you guilty at 


” 


““MeP I wote de same vay all de times, 
fairst. I see it in de news- 
paper. I say you vas guilty, 
and your picture look so. 
Excuse.” 

Number six, perhaps 
learning from his fellows, 
said: 

“T voted for your ac- 
quittal on the first ballot, 
but was convinced by the 
arguments of Mr. —er— 
number nine, there—he be- 
longs to my lodge—that 
the evidence was clear 
against you, so I voted for 
conviction after the third 
ballot.” 

The convict turned to 
number nine who was “4 MAN sitting 
scarcely awake, and re- een et 
called him as the jurorwho — 7y/5 mango free’ 
had to be awakened fre- 
quently during the trial. 

“Well,” cried the juror answering to the call of ‘ number nine,” 
with a spice of whimsical resentment, “1’m a traveling salesman, and 
while | am fooling here at a dollar and a half a day, another man has 
my route and is making fitty a day.” 

‘Answer the question,” commanded the judge. 

“You won’t commit me for contempt if | do?” 

““N—no,” laughed the judge, not ill-pleased at this turn upon him. 

“Not if you get it?” 

“Not even if I get it,” smiled the judge, still better pleased. 

“But the evidence,” prompted the district attorney.. “ Remem- 
ber that.” 

“Sure!” 

“Well, my wife had a baby night before last, and | haven't 
slept—” 

“The evidence,” reminded the smiling judge. Nothing in his whole 
career had ever appealed to him as did this.” 

“Oh, that was dead ag’in’ him—any one could see that.” 

“ But,” smiled the judge, “‘you didn’t appear to think so on the 
first ballot.” 

“Oh, well, I was n’t going ag’in’ ten or eleven other good fellows. 
It would have lasted all night. That chap who voted for conviction is 
the most bull-headed devil | ever saw. I’m awake now. Some one 
ought to have smashed him at first—then things might have been differ- 
ent. It ain’t law you want in a jury room, Judge, but a gun and license 
to shoot Dutchmen. Of course I voted for acquittal on the first ballot. 
| always do. It’s not the first time I’ve been on a jury, but it’s the 
last if | see the jury first. I always vote for acquittal on the first ballot. 
Give the poor devils a chance. God knows they don’t get much with 
dumb foreigners on the jury, the district attorney and fifty detectives 
manufacturing glory out of convictions, and all the people’s money they 
want to do it with, and the prisoner locked up, not able to see his coun- 
sel, if he has one, and mostly no money to pay lawyers nor git witnesses. 
Say, I’ve heard that some fellow over in France—I think it was a mon- 
sieur—said that if he was accused of stealing the steeple of a church 
he ’d rush the first train to the State boundary. Just to make sure— 
see? Well, he’s right. Yes, | know a thing or two about juries. | 
know their ways—especially if there ’s foreigners on who don’t know 
any English—and if I’m wanted here any time for stealing a church or 
some little thing like that, | give you notice now that | departs quick 
for the boundary and it’s ‘ketch as ketch can.’ | ain’t taking any 
chances with any jury that ever was born—especially a Dutch one. | 
know ’em. I’m a traveling man.” 

The salesman was warming up and beginning to enjoy himself, too. 

“T tell you, lawyers may think they like to work for nothin’, but 
they don’t, no more ’n any one else. And witnesses want their fees 
before they ’ll come, and if you drag ’em into court against their will 
you can just about guess how pleased they ’ll feel to testify against 
you. I don’t think it’s a fair game, and that’s the truth. I know it 
sounds anarchistic, but men with money ain’t put into the pen where 
this chap is convicted. If they were, there wouldn’t be so many mil- 
lionaires. Why the devil did n’t you steal a million instead of a measly 
couple of thousand. Then you’d have something to go and come on. 
By thunder, you’d have seventeen lawyers and a brain-storm here in- 
Stead of being alone. And all paid out of their money. And you bet 
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they ’d keep the whole bunch guessing—court and jury and the cat. 
You deserve what you ’re getting. | have n’t any patience with a man 
who steals a couple of thousand, with millions to grab. That’s one 
reason why I voted for conviction on the last ballot. 1 hate dam’ fools, 
but don’t mind great thieves.” 

The last of this had been addressed directly to Barlow. The district 
attorney, aghast at such sacrilege in the temple of justice (as he often 
called it in his addresses to juries, so that he sometimes really thought 
of it in that way), rose at two places in the drummer’s philippic to stop 
him—even move his arrest for contempt—but on each occasion the inter- 
ested court, for whom the piquancy of this unusual 
proceeding grew with what it fed upon, stopped 
him with a frowning gesture. Perhaps this en- 
couraged the drummer, who, indeed, needed little 
encouragement. At all events, he now asked a 
question himself, taking a purely personal attitude. 

“Say, have you got a wife?” 

“Yes.” 

Barlow’s voice broke a little. 

“ And children?” 

“Yeas 

“How many?” 

“Two.” 

“ How old?” 

“One and three years.” 


“ Boys ?” 
“One boy and one girl.” 
“That’s bad. I wish I had known that. 


That is the trouble. If you had had money to pay 
a lawyer, he would have brought those facts out— 
had the kids and wife in court, crying. If I’d 
known that, damned if I’d have voted for your 
conviction if |’d seen you take the money. I’ve 
got a wife and a couple of kids myself. It was two until yesterday. Now 
it’s three. The cutest little she-devil you ever saw. I’m sorry. And 
| suppose you ’re as poor as the devil ?”’ 

“Yes,”’ admitted Barlow. 

“Nothing for her to go on with while you serve 

The voice of the drummer trailed off huskily. 

“W’ere is der money you shtole?” asked the German juror, in- 
nocently. 

“Shut up!” admonished the drummer. “He didn’t steal any. 
And you are the cause of the whole trouble. That is another thing— 
putting a jay like you and that Pole there on a jury and telliig the man 
in the dock that you’re his peers! That could n’t have happened with 
Americans who understand the American language.” 


” 





“T am an Amer’can citizen,” blustered the German. “I! have 
der papers.” 
“They ’re not hard to get—if you know the ward leader. I have 


a Scotch collie I’m going to have naturalized. I’ll vote him, too. 
He'll vote as intelligently as you do,”’ 

The drummer, whom no thing or persori could abash, here addressed 
the court upon familiar terms. 

“Look here, Judge, this here’s a mistake. Id like to rectify my 
part init. This man’s blood is sort of upon my cocoa—at least one- 
twelfth of it is. 1 didn’t know he had a wife and a bunch of kids. 1 
did n’t do much thinking till now. | was aslecp. 1 only wanted to 
get home to my wife and young ones. But 1’m awake and thinking 
good and hard now, you bet. Why, 1’m ashamed of you as a fellow- 
man, Barlow!” 

Turning again to the convict. 

“If you ’d done it right you’d be drinking champagne with your 
friends now, celebrating your ‘vindication!’ Hell! I've seen it done. 
I’ve helped. And noharm. But he’d taken enough! The district 
attorney was there, and the jury; the judge could n’t come. We sent 
his share of the wine to his house. Yes! It’s no lie—it’s the real 
goods. What ’s good for the millionaire all the time is good for you 
and me once in a while. Honest, Judge, | was there!” 

“| believe you,” smiled the judge. ‘‘Go on, sir; you interest me. 
Free speech is one of our inalienable rights. Go on, sir.” 

The drummer did. 

“Look here’”’—he turned again to the prisoner—‘‘do you care for 
your wife?” 

“Yes,” said Barlow, with the worst constriction he had yet felt in 
his throat. 

“An’ she cares for vou?” 

[ . 

“And the kids ? 

“Yes.” 

“Say, Judge, you may know law more than me, but | know men 
more than you, because | travel all the time and see ’em all. You sit 
here on this bench and only know what’s told you, which is often lies. 
But I’m right up against men all the time. | know the good and bad 
of ’em, you better bet. And, say, they ’re a thousand per cent. better 
than any one knows ’em to be—but me. They’s mighty few men who, 
after their little failings, ain’t got some good, big, honest purpose in life. 
Excuse me, Judge, you know law. But | know men. And | tell you 


You both care for them?” 
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they 's not a man living with a wife and kids he likes, and who likes 
him, who’d go bad unless he had to. And if he had to—well, I’d ask 
him why, if | was you. He may have a good reason. And if he stole 
a thousand or two from some millionaire who stole all he had, | ’ll be 
damned if |’d send him to prison. There you are. And you ’ve got the 
right, as | understand it, to sort of suspend sentence—which is slapping 
the jury’s face—and that’s what this jury deserves, including yours 
truly. Hindsight ain’t no good when you’ve chucked away your fore- 
sight because a Dutch sausage-maker ast you to and happened to hit 
you when you was half dead with sleep and had a new baby and a cry- 
ing wife at home. Why, say! Listen to this, Judge. Listen! 

‘He might be stealing back something that was stolen from him or 
his father or mother before him. I expect he’s paid two street-car fares 
all his life where he ought to have paid only one, so that big dividends 
could be paid on watered stock which didn’t cost the owner anything. 


Well, he ’s entitled to a little of it back. I expect that his road taxes 
have been-doubled so that the roads might be made better for touring 
cars! Well, he’s entitled to rip a wheel off a touring car now and then 
and sell the rubber and buy a nice juicy steak. Look at that Dutch- 
man, Judge. Why, he’s proud of this job. Do you really think he’s 


got sense? He looks to me like a pudding. «I did n’t take much notice 


in the juryroom. Another fellow and me played a game or two of cards . 


while the rest was trying to beat a little sense into him. But it wasn’t 
no use, and | wasn’t going to be so impolite as to hold out against ten 
or eleven other men and keep ‘em there all night from their wives and 
families after they’d give in to him. _1 got one of my own. Now, see 
what I’ve gone and done!” 

‘ But,” questioned the judge, smoothly, “‘ was n’t the first, and, for 
that matter, all the ballots, secret ?”’ 

“Sure,” said the drummer. 

‘Then how did you know at that time that there were ten or 
eleven jurors voting the other way ?”’ 

‘Oh, they let it out,” said the salesman. ‘‘ They. was proud of it. 
They bragged of it.” 

“Is there anything more, Mr. Barlow?” asked the judge. 

“If you'll let this proceeding be. printed in the newspapers,” said 
Barlow, quietly, “1 will cheerfully serve my term. With this before 
them the people will correct such a system, and they will not forget 
those who suffered by it.” 

“No, no,” smiled the judge. “ The safety and security of justice 
lies, very largely, in its secrecy. This is a quasi star-chamber inquiry. 
It must not be published. You know, no man is a hero to his valet. 


So, no-system of jurisprudence which loses its mystery and majesty to 
the people, in the familiar intimacy which the public prints would grant, 
could live. The unreasoning people would find in its—ahem !—small 


defects foul iniquities.” 
Ill 
LOSING A DINNER AND A GAME OF GOLF—FOR BARLOW 


The judge hid another smile behind his white hand. 

‘Proceed, Mr.—er—Barlow,”’ he said. 

“| think,” said the prisoner, ‘“we have gone far enough.” 

‘| think so,” snapped the district attorney. 

‘| insist upon each juror being catechised,”’ smiled the judge. 

“Even if—” 

The district attorney stopped and glared at the court significantly. 

“Even if,” smiled the court, serenely, ‘‘the horrors of the jury 
room are exposed in all their nakedness.” 

\nd you lose your dinner,” snarled the lower officer. 

After the judge had smiled hehind his hand he added, “‘ Perhaps 
the result will be better jury rooms, better beds, all the comforts of 
home, with wives and children handy, cigars and wine, games and phy- 
sicians. And we may find out a few things we would like ourselves to 
know. Losing a game of golf or a dinner is worth it.” 

Number six was a Polish shoemaker who understood little English, 
and who stood up in his fervor to protest that he could not, would not, 
stand out against eleven such gentlemen as sat beside him. He was a 
gentleman himself, he said, as any one could see, and he knew what was 
due from one gentleman to another. The evidence? What was that? 

And so on to the last futile man. 

“Well?” questioned the genial judge, when the last man had an- 
swered that he had no time for such foolishness. Barlow did not hear 
or respond to him, but pressed the question. 

“Do you remember your oath?’’ Not one of them did. 

“It was an undertaking in the sight of God to decide upon the 
evidence alone.” 

“That is quite true, gentlemen. This catechism may do jurors 
good. They should attend strictly to the duty in hand. And sometimes 
they sleep.”’ For the drummer was nodding. 

Again the judge hid a smile. 

“Or play cards, or indulge in ribald conversation, or don’t take 
notice or think of their families or beds’ In the jury room every 
thought save those concerning the case in hand should be excluded. Go 
on, Mr. Barlow.” 

Said the convict: ‘‘Is there any one among you who would like 
to change his verdict ?” 

lhe good-natured drummer leaped up in his seat. 
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“Well, by. thunder, you bet—” 

“Stop! Stop!’ shouted the district attorney. “With all due 
deference to the court, that has been closed, and it seems to me, sir, 
that this is degenerating into a confab. This verdict has been delivered 
and recorded. How can it be changed? The law says the word once 
out of the mouth can not be recalled, and that a record can not be 
changed except by a higher record—which the viva voce maundering of 
this jury is not.” 

‘“‘I| am quite aware of the law as you quote it,” smiled the court. 
“ But I begin to suspect, after some forty years on the bench, that the 
law is not always, as we were taught as students, the perfection of reason, 
A man can change his word, his mind, and recall it legally in other 
matters, and there is no real reason, except that built up by precedent, 
why the law should not once in a while change its mind—why, in fact, 
jurors should not.” 

“Then,” cried the district attorney, “we should have such scenes 
each day.” 

“And why not?” asked the judge. 

“It would be absolutely fatal to the orderly administration of the 
law.” 

“But perhaps not of justice,” smiled the judge. 
“Well,” perspired the officer of the law, “this is—this is terrible. 
You are reversing yourself, sir.” 

“Oh, be at peace, Mr. District Attorney,” said the judge. ‘‘ Mere 
speculations—mere fascinating speculations! | am too old, | suppose, and 
too thoroughly impregnated with the fictions of our profession to escape 
them now. It is a great pleasure to be bound by precedent. To put 
upon some one else—the further away and the more mouldy with anti- 
quity the better—the perpetration of what often seems clear injustice. 
As I said before, you may trust the sentencing of this prisoner to me. | 
will revere the law as | have it in these books, and the opinions of my 
predecessors as | have them in these, but let us have a bit of enjoyment 
in thinking how it might be, and how we might do, if cases were not 
decided upon precedent, but much as this prisoner has decided his. | 
quite see that there is no lawful way in which the verdict of this jury, 
simply because it has passed out of their lying mouths, and just because 
a clerk happens to have written it down in a book—I quite see that 
there is no lawful way of changing it by the body best fitted to 


change it—themselves—but that it must stand and a new trial be © 


moved and argued for and paid for, and then | and my fellow judges, 
who had nothing to do with finding the verdict, must either sustain it 
or set it aside—three months, six, a year hence—when we have all for- 
gotten the facts. Well, well; that being the law, have you anything 
more to say, Mr. Barlow? 1 believe we are a bit tired—the district 
attorney and I.” 

“Only this,” said Barlow; ‘‘l have shown you how this verdict was 
procured. It is not the verdict of twelve men acting unanimously, but 
that of one man acting, not under the obligation of his oath, but under 
the opinion of an irresponsible newspaper reporter and of a portrait of 
me that they printed. It is not a verdict upon the evidence, but upon 
the coercion of this one strong-willed man. It is a verdict procured by 
the fear of physical inconvenience, Some of the jurymen wanted to get 
home to their wives, others to their more profitable business, others 
feared the beds and the confinement, yet others thought this administra- 
tion of justice foolishness. Not one decided upon the evidence. I would 
have stood a better chance, sir, if the court had tossed up a coin., 
Besides all this, | came here trusting in my innocence and the justice of 
this court, and in what I fancied the honesty of the law, without coun- 
sel, sure that the mistake made in my indictment would here be cor- 
rected. | had never before been in a court of what is miscalled justice.” 

“That,” smiled the court, “ to appear without counsel is never safe, 
no matter how innocent a man knows himself to be. He—” 

The judge dropped his face behind his white hand in the way he 
had when a smile could not be prevented. He knows the tricks of the 
trade. He now looked up with proper gravity. 

‘Anything further, Mr.—er—Bowser ?”’ 

“Nothing, except that I say once more to you that I am abso- 
lutely innocent.” 

“In fact, perhaps, but not in law. I have a legal record of -your 
conviction before me.” 

‘Upon you be the responsibility. 1 have done, I will do, all that 
1 can to bring about honest justice.” 

“But what am I to do?” queried the judge, in whimsical pretence 
of irritation. “All you have said is probably true in fact, but false in 
law, since there is a recorded verdict to that effect. And it is upon that 
verdict (and not upon your unsupported statement), found with all of 
what the law calls the law’s solemnity, that | am obliged to pass my 
judgment. | have, it is true, discretion in the matter. It is in my 
power to set aside their verdict, which | now know to have been brought 
not through consideration of the evidence, but through the thickheaded- 
ness of one man and the selfishness of others. But if | suspended sen- 
tence in your case and pronounced you free | would be forming a prece- 
dent for myself which, at my age and with my reputation, I can not 
afford to form. The law says that a man must be tried by a jury of 
twelve of his peers, and that a duly appointed judge shall pronounce 
judgment on their findings. The jury has found you guilty, and if I 

[Continued on page 835) 
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sfERE is an incident 
*. the like of which, 
with some variations, 
happens daily in New 
: York City, and on 
«; some days happens 
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cause Tammany Hall is, according to the 
accepted formula, controlled by bad men; 
as, contrariwise, if ever things seem to 
be going well in Washington or Albany, 
it must be because we have elected 
good men. 

This pleasing practise we are apt to 
carry to extreme lengths when we come 
to other than government matters, 
Whenever public attention is called to 





many times. The 
dweller in the metro- 
polis heeds it not and 
looks with wonder upon such visitors as 


I-Zeving a Governmental Le 


the fact that some man has been pursu- 
ing the custom of his trade or calling 
and has fallen into trouble thereby, we 





hold it worth the noting; from his youth 


up the native has gone to and fro among 
such scenes. Yet with no discredit he 
might every day ponder upon it, for 


like other things that we, seeing, see not, 
it is typical, and, under the surface, ex- 
pressive of conditions—in this instance 
of a condition that must have puzzled 


One night last fall an old rattletrap 
building near Fifth Avenue took fire. A 
half-gale was blowing out of the north- 
west, the structure was mere tinder and had tinder for its neighbors; close 
at hand were stores filled with valuable goods; the nearest fire station was a 
quarter of a mile away; for some reason the fire had been tardily discovered 
and now roared up, a furnace of flames. In a space of time marvelously 
brief the engines came tearing up the street. It was to be noted that 
upon the very instant of their arrival the firemen leaped unerringly 
upon their work; without command each knew exactly what he must 
do; not a fraction of a second was lost from indecision, lack of knowl- 
edge or lack of skill. The engines began to cough, the streams of water 
to gush forth. In five minutes more the crowd was melting away; there 
was nothing to be seen but a thin curl of ascending smoke, the firemen 
coming leisurely down the ladders from the conquered enemy, and one 
engine dully pulsating. 

Except in rare instances, and under conditions peculiarly adverse, 
this is tk . normal record 
of a fire in New York. 

lhe fire department 
is a success here, as in 
most American cities; for 
years it has had a bril- 
liant history. It is 
honest, skilful, efficient 
and most ably generalled. 

Other departments 
of the city government 
are, by way of contrast, 
in varying degrees dishonest, bungling, inefficient and unably generalled. 

Here, then, is the problem. Why should we give to the world this 
one conspicuous example of municipal efficiency and so many other ex- 
amples of municipal failure? 

lo this, a question. that has often assailed: sociologists and 
other observers of current conditions, many answers have been _pro- 
posed, chicfly according to the prejudices of the proponents. As thus:* 


Why the Fire Department is Efficient 


[he fire department is good because it is free from politics; be- 
cause its officers are not elected; because it is not one of the perquisites 
of Tammany Hall; because it is not subject to sudden changes of man- 
agement; because it is or is not under the inspiration of civil service 
reform; and because it has always, by some miracle, fallen into the 
hands of very good men, whereas other departments, except when our 
party happens to win at the polls, are always controlled by very bad men. 

None of these explanations ever served to explain anything. 
Other departments have had at different times all of the blessings here 
enumerated and not one of them has thereby been vivified into either 
efficiency or righteousness. We have, for instance, eliminated politics 
from the police department, and had for the time being one of the 
worst police administrations in our history; we have provided for it 
officers that are not elected; we have preserved it from sudden changes; 
we have irradiated its darkest recesses with. the holy light of reform, 
and the only possible discussion about it has concerned the degree of its 
badness. 

Yet, in all these years the fire department, quite free from the at- 
tention of reformers, students and gentlemen with schemes of better- 
ment, has kept the one course, doing its work with skill, honesty and 
thoroughness. 

Lately, the real reason for this strange fact has begun to dawn 
upon us, and with it some light about other matters of government 
of still greater importance. 

it has always been a habit of ours to seek in individual men the 
explanation of our fortune, whether good or bad. 

Thus, the reason why government by Tammany Hall is bad is be- 


ing these articles. 





WE begin now to get a glimpse of a 

force at work in our affairs that is 
greater than laws and _ constitutions, 
greater than governments, and greater 
than the wills, inclinations or moral 


convictions of men. 











HIS is the first article of the boidest and most extraordinary series M1. 
Russell has ever written. In it he unfolds a new political philosophy 
which is at once surprising and simple. Business is our government, says 
Mr. Russell, in city, State and nation ; but it is at present a half-secret power, 
ruling through such unintelligent and even dangerous agents as the Cannons 
and the Tim Sullivans. Since Business is the expression of actual American 
life, it is obvious that no reforms can be put into effect and made permanent 
which fail to recognize Business as the dominant force. Therefore, Mr. 
us all. Russell proposes an entirely new method of bringing about better political 
conditions. No thoughtful citizen, man or woman, can afford to miss read- 


start in to lambaste the man. The whole 
trouble, in our eyes, is with that man; if 
he had been the right kind of man this 
thing would never have happened. About 
three years ago the iate E. H. Harriman 
was discovered to have taken the Alton 
Railroad, loaded it down with unneces- 
sary securities and disposed of these for 
his own profit and the profit of those 
associated with him in the deal. The 
echoes of the violent outcry raised over 
this performance still resound; Harriman 
was denounced by the moral guardians as an odiously bad man; one would 
have thought that never before had a ‘‘ melon been cut;’’ no one would 
imagine that what Harriman did had been done many times by every 
great railroad magnate; that it was the inevitable condition of the rail- 
road magnate’s trade; that he must do these things if he will retain his 
place and his power. Yet such are the facts. But the trouble, in the 
minds of the moral guardians, was always with Mr. Harriman’s charac- 
ter; something was wrong there. If he were a different kind of a man he 
would not do these things, and so we took it out of him accordingly. 


Are We a Nation of Bad Men? 


In truth, we seem to be affected on all sides with a plague of bad 
men—bad men in our public affairs, in our municipalities, and in our 
business. Bad men seem to be wonderfully numerous in America, and 
if it be true, as we are occasionally assured, that the product of one 
hundred and twenty-two years of our institutions is a race of men pecu- 
liarly and atrociously wicked, reared amid a shocking dearth of all public 
and private virtues, if this be really true, as a foreigner might conclude 
after reading some of our utterances, the only thing to do with our ven- 
ture in human government is to sink it. 

But, of course, every observer who, with any degree of attention, 
has gone about the world knows that everywhere people are about the 
same. The people of one country are morally not to be distinguished 
from the people of another country, and no country on earth raises a 
phenomenal product either of good men or of bad. It is only Chauvin 
and his tribe that hold faith in any geography of virtue.. Conditions 
differ in different countries—that is true, and different conditions force 
men to adopt different methods; but the men remain about the same, 
and if we do not like the product, the place to lay our blame is on the 
conditions and not upon the men who are universally the victims of 
conditions. 

I will give an illustration. When by a public scandal attention is 
called to the fact that a man in the conduct of his business has violated 
some law or police regulation, we think he has done wrong. It is wrong 
for him, in violation of the law, to obstruct the sidewalk, or in violation 
of the law to occupy space under the street, or to defy the building de- 
partment; wrong for him to do these things, and wrong to pay aldermen 
and police captains for the illegal privilege of doing them. Of course, 
we are right in this thought. All these acts are wrong, but we overlook 
the fact that they are what 
may be called capitalized 
wrongs; that is to say, they 
have become part and par- 
cel of the conditions under 
which business may be 
done, not alone by this one 
man whom we condemn, 
but by all men. They are 
the established customs of 
his trade; they have be- 
come institutions more pow- 
erful than laws or police; 
we must bow to them. 
Neither wit nor will can 
stand against them. Sup- 
pose to the contrary. Sup- 
pose him to be of such 
moral fiber that he is able 
to stand alone and feel 
quite indifferent to the 
codes of his neighbors. 
Suppose him, therefore, to 





"THE truth is that Business has be- 

come the real ruler of our affairs, 
and the United States is the first 
country to set up a Business govern- 
ment; at present, very crude and 
unbalanced, but nevertheless a Busi- 
ness government. We have not 
admittedly done this, but it is the 
substance of our evolution. and all 
such changes become real long be- 
fore they become acknowledged. 
Neither the Constitution, nor the 
Supreme Court, nor the President, 
nor Congress, nor Legislatures, nor 
votes, nor height, nor depth, nor any 
other creature, may avail to with- 
stand the new Ruler. 
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say, “I will not use the space under the sidewalks, I will not obstruct 
the highways, | will not violate in the slightest particular the regulations 
of government.”” The only result would be that he would cease to do 
business. His own conscience, to be sure, will be free from any reflection 
that he has departed from the prescribed duty of the citizen, if such a 
reflection would cause him any pain, but this will in no wise help the 
public nor vindicate the law. The man who takes his place will obstruct 
the sidewalk, defy the building department, and pay blackmail to the 
w-rdman as inevitably as the sun shines. He will do these things, or 
things like them, or he in his turn will cease to do business. He may 
be at heart the best of men; most honest, upright, jealous of his good 
name and cherishing stern principles of civic duty, yet necessity will 
force him, against his will, to do the things that are done in his trade, 
law or no law. He must do them; there is no other way. And if by 
any chance he be exposed and arrested and ruined as a penalty for doing 
some one of these things, the man who succeeds him at the old stand 
will do them no less; and so will the man across the street and the 
man in the next block. For such are the con- 
ditions of the trade, and no law of man’s making 


783 
concerned in these disclosures and many millions of saved dollars were 
believed to be in peril; the economies and earned treasures of toiling men 
in all parts of the world had been cast about like pebbles or used illegally 
to build piivate fortunes, to influence public opinion and buy public 
servants, to corrupt Government and make us ashamed of our country. 
We said we must know all there was to know about these things; we 
must go to the bottom, no matter who might be hurt. 

So we prepared to go to the bottom. We secured at Albany a 
committee of legislators sworn to do their duty, and this committee, hav- 
ing employed as its counsel or probe a very skilful attorney, began to 
investigate the insurance companies. And every time the investigation 
threatened really to uncover any vital fact, some mysterious power 
reached out an invisible hand and stayed the search.. Again and again 
this happened. The things that the public already knew, it was allowed 
to know more of; the men already smirched were allowed to be still 
more blackened; the parts of the machine already disclosed to view were 
further illuminated. The hidden parts, the men who manipulated them, 
and the methods of the manipulation. were 
never once uncovered. Again and again it 





can change them. 


Business and Sentiment Have Nothing 
in Common 


Even for tax dodging something may be 
said, although it is the form of commercial 
tergiversation that works the most direct injury 
to the public. You can hardly expect a man in 
business to pay a tax on his business that all 
other men in the same business evade. Very 
often he can do so if he chooses, and still avoid 
ruin, but the obligation upon him will seem to 
him very slight. 

The Government should collect the tax. 
His competitors evade the payment of it; why 
should he put himself at a disadvantage com- 
pared with them? Business is business, and 
business has nothing to do with sentiment. He 





SINCE we have government by Busi- 

ness, let us say so honestly and let 
Business have its way without these 
degrading disguises. 
Business finds are hostile to its welfare 
ought to be abolished; to keep them wheel. Mr. Harriman was examined at length; 
on the statute books while Business by 
devious means secures their nullification, 
is intolerable. If there are laws that 
Business needs to have enacted, let us 
try to arrange our affairs so that Business 
can secure such laws without maintain- 
ing Timothy Sullivan at Albany and 
Joseph Cannon at Washington. 


looked as if the curtain that hid all these things 
would be lifted, but every time the mysterious 
power put forth a hand and the investigator 
turned another way. Mr. Ryan was examined 
at length; he knew the secrets of the hidden 
machine; not a question was asked of him that 
could show to the world the turning of a single 


Whatever laws 


nothing was asked of him that the public did 
not already know. Sometimes the revelation 
seemed so imminent that men on the inside 
must have held their breath for fear; always the 
investigation glided gracefully away from the 
danger-point, as a good skater glides from an 
air-hole, and he world learned nothing. 

There was also a committee of the Govern- 
ors of States, one of the most imposing bodies 
of the kind ever formed in this or any other 








will pay what his rivals pay, and no more. 
We know all this to be true. What I am 
urgently suggesting here is that we cease to pretend that it is not true. 
I suppose that every discount bank in the city of New York habit- 
ually violates the law. The men who conduct these banks do not wish 
to violate the law; they do it, in fact, with some peril, because some- 
times a bank goes to smash and then the gentlemen who have been 
transgressing the law face indictment and prison; but these are the 
conditions of the banking trade, and a bank can not change them. It 
can, of course, shut up shop and retire from the trade, leaving the gen- 
tlemen helmsmen quite free from any danger of imprisonment; but if it 
continue in the banking trade, these are the conditions it will follow. 
Nothing is ever gained for the law by sending such gentlemen to jail; 
jails can not change inexorable conditions. If to-day we were to send 
them all to jail their successors to-morrow would continue to conduct 
the banks in’ the same way and not in another; because in this way 
alone can banks be conducted. The character of the men who conduct 
banks has nothing todo with this matter. All bankers, of all shades 
of character, stand here in the same category. Let a man be as pure as 
the Chevalier Bayard and as disinterested as Washington, and if he con- 
duct a bank he, too, will conduct it upon these lines. 


The Well-behaved Insurance Incestigation 


We begin now to get a glimpse of a Force at work that is greater 
than laws and constitutions, greater than governments, and greater than 
the wills, inclinations or moral convictions of men. In the last few years 
some very impressive showings of this Force have been vouchsafed to 
us, so that now we begin to understand something of the evolution that 
is working throughout the world, and of the difference that has grown up 
between the form of our 





government, as of others, 
and its real substance. 

Take some of these 
object-lessons and con- 
sider them. We can not 
yet have forgotten the 
outburst of popular in- 
dignation that four years 
ago followed the life-in- 
surance scandals. Here 
was shown to us a con- 
dition too grave and too 
far-reaching, we said, to 
be ignored. Insurance 
is the first of our inter- 
ests; it comes home to 
our families; the security 
of our wives and children 
depends upon it. Mil- 


SINCE we have a government by Busi- 
ness, Business must assume all the 
consequences of our government, and 
the only conclusion is, that since Business 
could adjust the laws in any way it 
might see fit, their present condition is 
due either to the neglect or to the de- 
sire of Business. Ejither conclusion is 
enough to raise genuine concern. For 
its own interests Business must do better 
than this if it is to continue to gover, 
for should this be a fair sample of its 
attitude toward its dependants it will in 
time have nothing worth governing and 
likewise nothing to produce profits. 








lions of men were vitally 








country, and the determination that the old, 

wasteful, irresponsible methods of insurance 
should be abolished forever was supported on all sides by an aroused 
public opinion. 

Yet all this came to naught. The sum total of the investigation 
was a great published volume of testimony, an utterly fatuous law, and 
the founding of a new political career. The sum total of all the at- 
tempts at reform was the insurance business conducted on the old lines, 
in the old way, and chiefly by the old hands. There could have been, 
in fact, no other result. 


A Moral Upheaval that Came to Nothing 


Two years later there came upon New York a similar moral up- 
heaval caused by the traction situation. It had been made quite plain 
to the common intelligence that the privileges of the public streets, 
wrongfully bestowed, had been used to gather enormous fortunes at 
public expense. Some of the operations of the men who had made 
these fortunes had been of a gravely illegal nature. For their own sole 
benefit they had so loaded the traction system with interest-bearing 
securities that it had broken down, and a long period of very bad pub- 
lic service had culminated in a receivership. The injury to the commu- 
nity was great and genuine, and the general disgust called forth a 
memorable investigation. 

This proceeded until it brought to light a transaction that startled 
even a public not wholly unsophisticated about such things, and to the 
rest of the country seemed like a national scandal. It appeared that the 
gentlemen in control of the traction system had, for a small price, pos- 
sessed themselves of a certain paper railroad, and had then sold it for a 
very great price to the system they controlled, dividing the plunder 
among themselves. 

At this moment the mysterious power reached out its hand as be- 
fore, and the investigation ceased. Those that knew the facts repeat- 
edly called the attention of the investigators to a mass of still more 
astounding evidence that was easily available. They pointed out, for 
instance, that the same gentlemen who had bought and sold the paper 
railroad before mentioned had performed a similar operation no fewer 
than four times, always dividing the plunder; they showed that these 
transactions could readily be established, that they were only a part of 
the general policy that had wrecked one of the finest properties in the 
country, and created, by dishonest means, some of the largest fortunes. 


The Public is Futile Against the Inoisible Force 


All of these representations were pushed aside by the Public Serv- 
ice Commission. The investigation came to an abrupt and wholly futile 
end, and notwithstanding the absurd figure it cut and the perfectly 
patent fact that its work had scarcely begun, no protest availed to 
continue it. The Force had exerted itself; no other power could equal 
that. 

There arose next a demand for a different kind of investigation. 

[Continued on page 827) 
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He slipped and fell, and landed on the back 





of his head-and neck, right at his wife's feet 








= N appearance Leonard 
2 Grove once described 
himself as ‘‘ Enthu- 
siastically tall.” But 
in moments of dejec- 
tion he would aver 
that of all men born 
to misery he most re- 
sembled the Salix 
nica, or weeping willow. And, in- 





ly did seem to hang over upon 
on all sides, whereas in times of 
was the most alertly erect and swift moving of mischief-makers. 
the Irish temperament by birth and by preference—a vivid rogue’s 
ray, now gay, now sad, always beguiling. He could talk you into 
f your last dollar in less than a minute; he would compel you to 
from him when you had neither the need nor the inclination. 
y he despised the whole race of women, the next he had seen a 
the window of a passing car; and then it was as if the romance 
le lifetime was at last beginning to play havoc with him. He 
ed the “ Blarney stone;” he could coax, cajole, flatter and make 


ble bulls. And one day it would seem to him that there was 
isual in the world; while the next he would not have lifted his 
the most ravishing maiden or sunrise. 

particular, the days on which he had to recite in mathematics 


ed him deep in melancholy; and his theory that it was not what 

| that mattered but the beautiful way in which you said it, was 

days thrown down with particular flatness. It was a wonder to 

ole class that he succeeded in taking a degree. | think he owed 

Blarney stone; or the authorities may have believed that he 

yne day be a reflection of honor upon the university. Or it is 

narely possible that, by fair means or foul, he answered enough 

ns in mathematics to be passed. And of course the high stand 

always maintained in languages and literature helped. The 

rs of English swore by him, the professors of mathematics swore 

but the great Dean sat ‘in his stiff-backed chair, and smiled, 

nobody was looking, and admired the invariably varied composition- 

, and stowed the name, the Irish face, the ‘‘enthusiastic”’ height of 
rd Grove in his memory, in a handy place, for easy reference. 

Have you heard about that Grove?” Professor G of the 





in department once asked the Dean, in reference to some unusually 
is escapade. 
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“No,” the Dean had answered, for 
he was always looking ahead, “‘ but I shall.” 

Shortly after his graduation Leonard 
Grove began to publish stories and verses 
in the best magazines; but under the name 
of Robert Moore, which his intimates were 
sworn to keep secret. And to the credit 
of the half-dozen thus trusted the secret 
was darkly and perfectly kept. 

But the stories of this his best period 
—‘‘Evadne,” “The Goose,” ‘ Plimpton 
Sands,” ‘“ Matter,” ‘‘ The Porringer,” 
“ Blue Roses,” “‘ Left Over,” and, perhaps, 
“Sevenoaks,” are not yet popular. It is against them, of course, that they 
are particular and not universal stories; that the English of them, beautiful 
as it is, makes no appeal to the uncultivated; and is, indeed, so full of 
fanciful turns and deft involutions, that it is probably Greek to the girl 
behind the counter. Personally, fond as | am of caviar, it is a cultivated 
taste with me, and when | am really hungry | prefer bread and butter. 
Furthermore, the subject-matter of these tales is involved and fanciful. 
The psychology, the human nature of them, seems to me admirable; but 
you are kept guessing—wrong. The average reader loves to guess, and 
likes to be surprised. But he does not like to be fooled. And these stories 
fool the reader from start to finish, from the fact that whatever ought to 
happen in them—whatever actually would happen in real life—actually 
does happen. The effect of this on the lover of caviar, in the right appe- 
tite, is delightful; but when he hungers for bread it is as a stone to him. 
The fact, however, that this trick of his—you may call it that—has now 
its dozens of imitators should eventually place these stories high in popular 
consideration. Should it not, they will at least continue to remain the 
first and probably the best of their kind—a constant and provoking 
theme for critics and men of letters. 


One day I had stepped into the Holland House to buy an evening 


paper, and came face to face with Leonard in his most drooping Salix 
Babylonica mood. There was upon him the suicidal gloom of a child 
who has been rightfully punished, and it was there for all the world to see. 

“Why don’t you talk to me?” he said, after a silence. ‘‘Can't 
you see that I’m down and out, and need cheering up?” 

‘It is some face,” I said, “that you’ve seen, and are panic struck 
to think you may never see again!” 

“A face!” he exclaimed, his own brightening; 
about faces? The face I ’ve seen I ’Il always see.” 

He was no longer Salix Babylonica, but a proper willow with stick- 
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outable branches, and with his next remark his whole 
face flashed with a smile, and he became suddenly 
his better ‘enthusiastically tall”’ self. 

“It’s the first face I ever saw,” he said. “It’s 
the last’ face I shall ever see.” And he pulled his 
head over to one side, and drew from his pocket a 
leather case, which he handed to me open. “That 
is the face,” he said. 

1 will attempt no description. Even photo- 
graphically viewed, you smiled right back at those 
eyes, and were glad to be alive. And she was so 
young that you found yourself suddenly full of 
valiant tenderness and chivalry. 

“And she’s so young,” he said, “and so little.” 

“Don’t,” I said, “in another minute you will 
begin to moo like acow.” | returned the photograph. 

“Leonard,” I said, “have you the right to carry 
that about with your” 

“ Even if 1 had n’t—’” he began. 

I offered to shake hands.. He wriggled, blushed, 
and then accepted the offer with a nervous strength 
and power that brought tears tg my eyes. 

“Then why,” I said, “‘ were you so gloomy ?” 

“Why,” he said, smiling very tenderly, “she 
has a touch of tonsilitis, and | get thinking what 








Slories flowed Jrom him 


pear in love with their man either before marriage or 
after. But little Miss Grey was not like that. If he 
had to absent himself from her she grieved openly, 
almost tearfully, and unabashed; not, because she 
was pettily piqued and jealous, but because by his 
going the whole of her world was darkened for her. 
Nor was Leonard far behind in the unabashed brazen- 
ness of his adoration. They wore their loves for each 
other openly like beautiful jewels of which they were 
proud. But you could never see them together for 
more than a minute or two. Let them be as kind 
and as friendly to you as possible; let them, even for 
a space, actually keep from looking at each other— 
still you had to get out. It was not they who cx- 
pelled you—far from it. But nature, and Eden, and 
the whir of the angel’s wing. 

Even on the day of the wedding, the bride’s 
father, Mr. Stuart Grey, must have known that his 
affairs were in a Gordian tangle. So that the gaiety 
and high spirits which he evinced on that happily 
arranged and gloriously weathered occasion were per- 
haps the finest manifestation of the desire to give to 
others pleasure regardless of cost, of his whole career. 
But his ruin, when it did come, was neither dishon- 
orable to him, nor complete. He was able to meet 








would happen if anything happened to her. And | 
couldn’t stand thinking about it. That’s all.’ 

I smiled to myself. For almost the first time in my experience of 
him Leonard was. talking rapidly and using the first words that came 
into his head. So the right face must ever affect even’ the most per- 
sistent amateur of language. 

“Who is she ?’’ I asked. 

“Did n’t you see for yourself,” he said, indignantly. ‘“‘She’s a rose 
in the desert; she’s a fairy story come true; she ’s—” 

“She has parents, I suppose,” | said. 

“On the contrary,” said Leonard, “‘she has not. She was a 
pansy in a border of pansies, and she turned into a girl. But of 
course she has human sponsors. Mr. and Mrs. Stuart Grey pass 
themselves off as her parents. After she stopped being a pansy she 
went to their house to live.” 

““My boy,” I said, “you are making a pretty well-feathered 
connection.” 

“| know,” he said, “and the funny part is I don’t seem to care a 
blim. They have given me her, and they can throw in all the money 
they like. 1 can’t seem to notice it one way or the other. Anyway, | 
have a little.”’ 

“ But, of course,” I said, “you'll go the way of the rich now. 
You ’ll write more and more to please yourself, until you stop writing to 
please yourself. Yes,” I said, “ you’re done for. In a year or two 
there’ll be nothing ahead of you but former promises. You'll get 
mired in the money till you can’t move a step—and from the bottom of 
my heart I congratulate you. When is it to be?” 

“It’s to be a Christmas wedding in the country,” he said, “and” 
—he looked very quizzical and absurd—“ the engagement isn’t out yet, 
and that’s why I haven’t written even to you; but of course if you 
feel up to self-deception and to deceiving others, | count on you to 
pass yourself off as the best man.” . 

“In other words,” I said, “ you are merely asking me to stand up 
before men and be myself Tt will give me great pleasure. And, Len,” 
I said, ‘‘I ’ve always thought that you would ask 


his creditors, and to save enough income-produ- 
cing capital to live on quietly but well. He could 
not, however, continue to play Fairy Prince to the young Groves; 
and in the midst of planning a very large country house of brick 
they were obliged to change to a very simple cottage of shingles. And 
Leonard, who refused to look upon the crash as anything but a joke, 
would look ruefully ac his father-in-law and say, “I don’t see why 
you did it, just as I was getting used. to the idea of being handsomely 
supported and comfortably spoiled. | have to go way back to story- 
writing in order to go on supplying your daughter with the abandoned 
luxuries to which you have accustomed her.” Little Mrs. Grove has 
often told me that nothing but her husband’s refusing to let the subject 
drop or to regard it as anything but a huge joke saved her father from 
despondency and perhaps worse. 

Leonard nearly persuaded him that he had failed on purpose, 
as the most beneficial thing that he could do for the most people. 
He was more humorously intimate with his parents-in-law than a son 
could have been; and he had a true and tender affection for them. And 
their affection for him got to be a joke. They did not even refer to the 
little house that he and his wife were building as “my daughter’s new 
house in the country,”’ but as ‘‘ my son’s.”” 

The little house, when it began to get itself built, furnished a num- 
ber of people with pleasant picnics, and unusual amusements. The 
Groves gave picnic luncheons, and made their guests pay for them in 
misguided manual labor. | myself spent a whole May afternoon mov- 
ing a big flat stone, which was to be the kitchen doorstep, with a crow- 
bar; and more skilful friends were given hammers and pocketfuls of 
nails, and put to work alongside and under the supervision of genuine 
union carpenters. Those with a taste for gardening were allowed to 
contribute plants and to plant them in a fine stone-walled old pigsty 
that was to be the walled garden. The garden paths bore the names of 
friends, as did the shrubs that began to border them. For instance, 
you entered Trotter walk between the Gillespie mulberry and the Van 
Schuyck lilac; and the result was that the Groves’s friends took a per- 
sonal and affectionate interest in the Groves’s build- 





me to do this for you some day. And if you had n’t, 
old man, I ’d have felt like the devil. So, thanks!” 

Whatever Leonard’s private resolutions for the PR Pi! 
future may have been, he did no work between 
that meeting in the Holland House and the day of 
his wedding. Nor did I blame him for this—after 
I had been presented to little Miss Grey. 1 can 
not deny that I wanted her for myself; but not, of 
course, in the way with which you desire a thing } 
that you might possibly get. I knew a man who 
sometimes affected to suffer because he was not 
descended from George Washington; he admitted, 
of course, that there was nothing he could do about | 
it, but said that it was a pity, a great pity, as it 
would have meant so very much to him. I coveted 
little Miss Grey as a traveler in India may covet 
the Taj Mahal, or the Pearl Mosque. Or perhaps | did 
not covet her so much as the wonderful power of 
loving which she represented. The expression in 
her great eyes when she turned them on Leonard, 
either in earnestness or in laughter, was the most 
beautiful, adoring and touching thing that I ever 
saw. So many girls, when they have engaged 
themselves to a man, affect to take him as a matter 
of course, as a useful, perhaps valuable, but un- 
breakable asset to be steered here and there by the 
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She had looked so alone, and so brave 


ing operations and improvements. As for the 
Groves themselves, they were as eager to get that 
house built as are a pair of robins to finish their 
nest in the spring. And it was owing to this 
beatific and touching eagerness that Leonard met 
with his accident. 

It had been raining, and he had ascended a 
skeleton wing of the house to help his carpenters 
set the ridge pole. Why he slipped, or how, no- 
body knows, of course. Anyway, he slipped and 
fell, and landed on the back of his head and neck, 
right at his wife’s feet; and so lay, unconscious, 
breathing in awful gasps. 

They got him to the Greys’ house, and there 
he lay for weeks and weeks unconscious, relapsing 
often for hours to the point of death, and returning 
thence to the shattered functions of life. At length 
he showed unmistakable signs of returning strength, 
and the doctors said that he would get well. But 
there was a mystery about his recovery. | called 
at the Greys’ every day while he was still in danger, 
and very often after the danger was passed. Usually 
I saw some member of the family, often Mrs. 
Grove herself, but although they spoke enthusi- 
astically of his gains of strength, etc., they evinced 
a singular reticence about him as a personality. 

[Continued on page 838! 








nose. Many girls, | am afraid, are ashamed to ap- 
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HAT does all this talk mean, about an insurrection in the 
Senate? Who are the imsurrectos, and what have they 
accomplished? More important still, what are they likely 
to accomplish in future? Against whom and what are 

they insurgent? 

\nd, above all, why should there be an insurrection in the Senate ? 

Revolution always begins with rebellion, but rebellion does n’t by 
eans always end with revolution. Right now the whole country 
is asking whether this Senatorial insurgency promises to lead to revo- 
lution. It is too early to give a confident answer to the question. But 
this much can be said: 

[he rebellion of seven Republican Senators against the old-time 
leadership of their party has caused a development of public interest 
which is giving color to the entire nation’s opinion of the Payne- 
Aldrich Tariff Bill. 


any 


The Secen Republican Insurgents 


[hose seven men, who voted against the: final passage of the bill, 


were Beveridge of Indiana, Bristow of Kansas, ‘Clapp of Minnesota, 
Cummins of lowa, Dolliver of Iowa, La Follette of Wisconsin, and Nel- 
son of Minnesota. There were not half enough of them to make their 


little rebellion a revolution. The bill passed, after the conference 
changes, by a vote of forty-seven to thirty-one, so that it would have 
required a change of nine more to the insurrectionary column to defeat 


the bill 

in immediate, substantial results, therefore, these first vigorous 
pulsings of the New Blood have little to show. Yet it is still true 
that the protest voiced by these irreconcilables was of the greatest sig- 
Declaim all you will that the tariff ought not to be a party 
question; insist as you please that it should be considered for what it 
is—a great business affair outside the domain of politics; the fact 
that it is traditionally political, settled by party divisions, 
and laden with party responsibilities as is almost no other legislative 


nificance 


remains 


Whence the tremendous initial significance of having seven Re- 
publicans break away from their party on the vote which placed a 
new tariff law on the statute books, for which their party must be 
responsible. 

But still more important than this is the fact that these seven 
Senators were, after all, voting not only against a particular set of 
schedules, but against a system. 

\ system of what? 

\ system of tariff making? 


Yes; but still more than this. They 


were voting against a system of controlling the Senate, by which en- 
irenched minorities have been able to wield the power of majorities. 
Under this system, Privilege has come to rule the Senate, the 
Senate has grown to be the controlling power in legislation, and thus 
Congress has become the too willing servitor of special business inter- 
ests. Not all the undesirable distinction of this service is to be 
attributed to the Senate; but the Senate is the real workshop. The 
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House is too big and cumbersome and unwieldy to be adapted to the 
purpose, so it is just quietly gagged and converted into an echo of 
the Senate’s conclusions. The Senate does the real business, the House 
endorses it. 

In the beginnings the Senate was modeled vaguely after the House 
of Lords. But in the processes of development, the Chamber of the 
Peers continues to have hereditary membership, while the Senate has 
merely hereditary leadership. 


Hereditary Leadership in the Senate 


The eldest son is the Senatorial heir apparent. When Allison died 
he was leader by right of seniority; he was the oldest Senator of the 
majority party. The leadership he wielded was more or less nominal 
in some ways; but its power was very great. From his dying hand it 
passed to that of Hale, the eldest surviving son—the veteran Republi- 
can Senator after Allison. In the Senatorial scheme of things the 
senior Senator of the dominant party is chairman of the majority 
caucus. He names the Committee on Committees. That committee 
assigns the Senators to service on committees which do the real busi- 
ness of legislation. ‘‘Let me name the committees and | care not 
who writes the messages of the executive, or what policies are endorsed 
by the national platforms or demanded by the people.”” Thus might 
Hale well summarize a statemnent of the power which his hereditary 
leadership brings him. 

Now, if you will remember that Hale and Aldrich represent the 
same view of public questions; that they are as one in essentials; that 
Aldrich is in line shortly for the nominal and hereditary as well as the 
actual leadership; and that, through this control of the committees’ 
make-up, it is always possible to keep the “right kind of men” in con- 
trol, you will understand the general structure of the system of parlia- 
mentary control against which the Senate insurgents are fighting. 

How much progress have they made? When La Fgllette, a few 
weeks ago, was voicing protest against conditions, he declared that from 
the beginning of his service in the upper chamber he had persisted in 
opposition to these things. 

“And with what results?” sneeringly demanded a Senator of the 
old guard. 

“With the result,” promptly replied La Follette, his mane bristling 
into a fearsome shock, “that whereas in the beginning | stood alone, 
to-day there are some half score members committed to the same pro- 
test which | have voiced.” 

And seven of them marched right up under the frowning front of 
Aldrichism, braved the formal pronouncement of excommunication and 
voted against the masterpiece of partisan legislation. 

That is a tremendous measure of progress. 

If they live through it; if their people endorse and return them; 
if they are permitted to prove in their careers hereafter that one may 
be a Senator and yet be His Own Man—then they will have destroyed 
the terrors of the ancient and awesome superstition about party 
regularity. 
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Pane this country, is the 


essential preliminary 
to all other reforms—parliamentary reform. The Senate must be sub- 
jected to it, and so must the House. Aldrichism must be routed in one 
body, Cannonism must be destroyed in the other. Not Aldrich and 
Cannon, but the system of control which chances, to make them its titular 
agents for a little time, to wield its power in the behoof-of Privilege. 

That is the end toward which we squint along the gun-barrel of 
this tariff bill insurrection. 

Let us see whether these insurgents are the kind of men to make 
parliamentary revolutions. What do they represent, for whom do they 
speak, with how much security of backing at home, and with how firm 
a tone of confidence in their cause and their star? 

In the first place, these men represent what we speak about as the 
Middle West. That is almost as much a political as a geographic term 
nowadays. It means a state of mind almost as much as it does a 
region. Every one of these men—every one—represents the smashing 
of a fine old political machine. That statement is worth getting a grasp 
of right here. It really tells the whole story of what these men stand 
for in the Senate, and why they are so confident that their folks back 
home are going to stay with them. 

Take Indiana. Do you recollect “floaters” in “blocks of five’’? 
Do you mind the fine old machine of Dudley and Fairbanks, and the 
old-time “practical men” of Indiana? Later they passed it on to 
Hemenway, and then, last year, the people jumped on it and smashed 
it into something so fine that smithereens—whatever they are—would 
look like mountains by comparison. Out of that smashing of the Indi- 
ana machine survives Beveridge. He survives because he was always 
independent of the machine; he happened without its consent, he has 
existed without its approval, and now he is surviving despite its undo- 
ing. From all indications he will continue the head of the chastened 
Republican organization in Indiana for a long time. Indiana endorses 
his course because Indiana is no longer a machine-governed State. 


The Real Insurgents Are All Fighters 


And look at Wisconsin. The name suggests scrappy politics. There 
was n’t a more perfectly appointed political machine in the union than 
the one in Wisconsin which La Follette smashed. He had absolutely 
nothing with which to smash it except the People. But, after follow- 
ing him through the dozen years of that fight, are his people likely to 
desert La Follette because he has got mixed up in a disagreement with 
a machine off at Washington? 

And Iowa. It never had any political history that anybody knew 
about until Cummins started trouble. His complaint was that a limited 
group of railroad lawyers ruled the State. They were not even first- 
class railroad men; just understrappers for bosses who lived in Chicago, 
who in turn were agents for greater bosses in New York. They had a 
splendid system of control, but it was “‘busted’’ completely because 
the people were tired of it; and Cummins is the fruit of that fight. 
Dolliver is a by-product, so to say; he will go along because his life 
business is representing his people, and he has the brains to understand 
what they want and the nerve to do it. 

And Bristow, who won the fight everybody thought was impossible 
against the old Kansas machine. Is he going to be afraid to fight a 
Senatorial machine? Or are the people who put him where he is 
going to desert him because he is doing precisely what he promised them 
he would do? 

Then look at Clapp and Nelson of Minnesota. It is only a few 
years since James J. Hill took his merger off to Minnesota for a domi- 
cile, because Hill knew he could control Minnesota politics beyond per- 
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adventure! He was entitled to believe that; but he reckoned wrong. 
Minnesota shook herself free, started the merger fight, and won for 
herself and the nation an immense victory. Clapp and Nelson repre- 
sent the New Idea that has been fructifying in Minnesota since about 
that time. 

There are the home records of your seven insurgent Senators. 
Every one of them stands for a fight made and won in the cause of 
emancipation. Every one of them is a veteran who has come up from 
the ranks to leadership. They know what war is. They are able to 
take care of themselves. They know their people. 

Look at the list again. Every name in it is fairly odorous of the 
smoke of the political battle-field; battle-fields, too, on which they have 
been volunteers, not conscripts.. Read the list, and then, out of all the 
catalogue of public men in the nation, make a list, if you can, of seven 
other men who can lay claim to more experience, more demonstrated 
sincerity, more courage, more brilliant capacity to defend themselves and 
their cause before the public. The truth is that you will be hard put 
to it to pick seven men whom you would back against these veterans 
of insurgency. 


The Insurgents Are All Relatively Young 


They are relatively young men; Nelson, the oldest, is barely sixty; 
the average age of the seven is less than fifty-four years. They are 
pitted against a group of men whose very claim to leadership consists in 
their age. Physically and intellectually alike, it 
is a pitiably unequal contest. These young vet- 
erans ought to have everything in their favor, 
and the truth is that they have. Just as surely 
as they remain firm in the faith of their fight, 
their ranks will swell with new recruits. There 
are Burkett and Brown of Nebraska who were 
insurgent on about half the votes during the 
tariff struggle, but lacked the staying quality 
necessary to vote against their party on the 
final test. There was Crawford of South Dakota, 
whose people have been lecturing him ever since 
because he was n’t a better insurgent, and who, 
together with his colleague, Gamble, has been 
given to understand that political health will be 
served by a larger demonstration of sympathy 
in future with whatever insurgency is going. 
These men, except, probably, Gamble, whose case 
seems utterly hopeless, are going to be found more often with the rebels. 

Borah of Idaho, a fine sample of the new style in Senators— 
young, able, eloquent, independent, and a graduate of the Kansas State 
University—did n’t have half a chance in the tariff fight, because 
home interests forced him to keep step, in the main, with Organization. 
But Borah chafed, and at times broke away. He will not stay hitched 
for another session. He will be one of the most determined and effect- 
ive insurgents on all issues involving regulation of carriers and corpora- 
tions and on every test of strength of whether the old order or a newer 
and more enlightened one shall dominate the Senate. It will be excel- 
lent politics to keep an eye on this young man in all calculations on the 
future of insurgency in the Senate. He is one of the most vigorous in- 
jections of the New Blood that the Senate has been needing. 

At the risk of being ridiculed, | venture that insurgency has some- 
thing to hope for in Joseph Dixon of Montana. Inasmuch as Dixon 
voted more than a hundred times with Aldrich during the tariff session 
and only three times against Aldrich, such a prediction may seem to re- 
quire fortification of that faith which moves mountains. The faith is 
there. Dixon of Montana and Smith of. Michigan are two remarkable 
illustrations of the operation of what may be called the superstition of 
the tariff. They are young men who grew up on that superstition, 
absorbed it at every intellectual pore, succeeded in gathering in a maxi- 
imum of prejudice and a minimum of information, and simply could n’t 
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believe that a lower duty could possibly be so desirable as a higher: 
one. That was the summary of their whole conviction on the tariff 
question. If a duty is good, a high duty must be better, and a still 
higher one must be better yet! In troth, that is about the logic of 
most of the men whose votes determine the most important fiscal pol- 
icy of the country. For Dixon and Smith, in view of the fact that 
that they are not so superstitious about anything else on earth as about 
the tariff, and of the further fact that both have demonstrated cour- 
age, sincerity, right purpose and independence in other relations, are be- 
spoken the prayers of folk who would like to see Senatorial insurgency 
become Senatorial revolution. 


The Spaniel and the Bulldog in Politics 


There is some hope, at least, in men like Dixon and Smith. But 
what shall be said of Major William Warner of Missouri, Senator by 
accident, who pledged himself to support the policies of Roosevelt in 
the most literal way, and who lived up to that pledge as faithfully as 
a spaniel bringing back a stick tossed into a pond! So long as the lode- 


star of the Roosevelt personality shone, Warner was true to it. When 
that guidance was withdrawn, Warner was lost. How genuine was his 
devotion to the essence of Roosevelt- 


ism may be judged from the fact that 


Success Magazine 


must be said in candor, he has shown symptoms of nothing more than 
ingrowing and virulent regularity. And regularity is a habit which, 
acquired in the. adolescence of a Senatorial career, becomes ossified in 
the system with marvelous rapidity. 


Senator Gore and Other Democrats 


On the Democratic side there are four men, at least, whose coming to 
the Senate is notable because they have brought vigorous New Blood to 
Democratic veins. They are Gore of Oklahoma, Hughes of Colorado, 
Chamberlain of Oregon, and Shively of Indiana. Gore is the most bril- 
liant, popular and spectacular figure in the group. He would be that, 
even if he were not blind, and even if his rise to a Senatorial seat were 
not such a marvelous tale of persistence, sacrifice and final triumph over 
seemingly impossible objects. He stands for the new, broad, unpartisan 
treatment of national problems, just as does Chamberlain, a Democrat 
nominated by a Republican electorate and formally chosen by a Repub- 
lican Legislature. Hughes came up from Colorado, where he had been 
attorney for a great aggregation of ‘‘interests.”” He was set down as an 
assured “interest”? Senator. But thus far he hasn’t panned out that 
way. He has demonstrated, so far as he has gone, the highest ability as 
lawyer, orator and debater, and he 
‘has not failed to indicate, beyond all 








in the tariff session he turned squarely 
about-face and voted as regularly for 


Aldrich as he had previously voted 
for Roosevelt! In the whole tariff 
session he voted just once against 
Aldrich; and there were one hundred OVER the hills Romance we follow 
and twenty-nine recorded votes in the f 
Senate during that session! Warner 


and Gamble were pledged to progres- 
siveism. They are fine samples of the 
sort of progressives from whom the 
cause should pray deliverance. In 
the fight that is ahead they will be 
found, almost certainly, standing with 


the Aldrich-Hale organization in its 
struggle to maintain mastery, abso- 
lutely misrepresenting their people and 
betraying their pledges. 

[his Senatorial New Blood has 
brought in some sad infusions of dis- 


appointment. There is Burton of 
Ohio, for whom high hopes were enter- 
tained. He had been big enough in 





Romance 
By Edna Valentine Trapnell 


In youth—ah, youth—ere dreams pass by. 
O years, flit on with the swift-winged swallow— 
Behind your bounds her barriers lie. 
We fain would hear her horn and follow 


And know Romance before we die. 


STILL in our age the Search we follow, 
’Til back on the hills her horn winds high ; 
And the sound of it echoeth dim and hollow, 
And we strain our ears for its fleeting sigh. 
Others may hear her horn and follow— 
When we knew it not Romance passed by. 


this, that he stands for everything 
that the most progressive wing of 
Democracy represents. When that 
much is said about a man, it puts 
him pretty nearly in a class with the 
group of insurgent Republicans, for it 
requires the microscope and the acid 
test to determine the real difference 
—underneath the label— between 
your real “ progressive Democrat” 
and your genuine, tested ‘ progressive 
Republican.” 

So much for the New Blood in 
the Senate. If 1 am accused of over- 
looking some of it, the reply is that it 
isn’t of a strong enough crimson to 
attract attention very far away. 

Now, what is this new Senate 
movement going to do? Is it merely 
a temporary ebullition, a local rash 
which will yield to treatment, a casual 
disorder that will be suppressed? | 
do not think so. The men on whom 

















the House to command a very respec- 
table following as a speakership quan- 
tity. But thus far, in the Senate, he has shown himself the devoted 
follower of Organization. 

No sadder case of misplaced confidence can be found than that of 
Martin Johnson, Senator from North Dakota since March 4th last. North 
Dakota was so “dead set”’ to have a real, indubitable, dyed-in-the-wool 
progressive that it managed to defeat two better men in order to make 
Johnson Senator. Johnson was just a common or garden variety of 
gold brick. He won mainly through the support of people who thought 
they were getting the most radical thing possible. They got, instead, 


the most highly concentrated essence of toryism that ever masqueraded 
under a misleading label without invoking prosecution under the food 
and drugs law! The case of Johnson, I ween, will get prompt and effect- 


ive attention at the hands of his people six years hence; it can’t get it 
sooner, more ’s the pity. 

And right along with Johnson must be found place for Wesley Jones 
of Washington. They seem to go in pairs, these illustrations of the 
freakishness of political fate. Jones broke in by convincing Washington 
that he was preferable to Levi Ankeny, as devout and unintelligent a 
Tory as ever believed in the divine right of kings. . Well, Jones certainly 
did look like an improvement; but if Ankeny had been there he could n’t 
possibly, have given more consistent or ardent support to the Elder 
Statesmen of the Organization than did Jones during the tariff session. 
Wherefore the tears of those who had rejoiced to see Jones win his fight 
against Ankeny. Maybe Jones will do better later on, when he does n’t 
have to worry about the duty on Washington’s lumber; but thus far, it 


the future of the movement depends 
are not enlisted for a skirmish. They 
have started in for a war. They have resources of public confidence at 
their back. Their credit is going to be good at the bank of community 
opinion, in their various States, just so long as they keep on fighting in 
good faith. It isn’t apparent how they can turn back. They have 
nothing to gain at Washington, and everything to lose at home, by giv- 
ing up the struggle. And anyhow, they are not quitters. Not one of them. 


President Taft and the Possibilities of a Reoolution 


They will gain recruits, and they will win some victories, in the 
coming session. They will require more and more to be reckoned with. 
They will not revolutionize Senate procedure very soon. They probably 
don’t expect to do that. But they are in the way of very early con- 
vincing the ancient leadership that it must take account of the public 
opinion these insurgents represent; and that will be revolution in all 
but form. 

If President Taft, as is very possible, shall find during the next 
year or two that he can not hope for assistance at the hands of the old 


régime, and if then he shall frankly invite alliance with the New Blood | 


for the furtherance of real progressive policies, the ancient order will be 
overturned and a new era opened in the Senate. Methods will not be 
so radically changed, but ideals will be. The Senatorial attitude of 
mind will be made over. Public opinion will not be so often referred to 
as “unthinking clamor.” It will be recognized for just what it is, and 
it will “get action” in legislation. A peaceful parliamentary revolution 
will have been achieved. 








™ HE END OF CANNONISM,” an authoritative and powerful article summing up the remarkable development of the insurgent move- 
ment in the House of Representatives since the opening of the last session, will appear in the January number of SUCCESS MAGAZINE. 

@ History has been making fast since the remarkable fight last March, in which you, our readers, played such a significant part. The 

revolt against the House machine was then far from strong. The attempt to crush it brought Cannon, Aldrich, President Taft, Tammany Hall, 

and nearly all the cabinet officers and Senators together in an extraordinary alliance. Ever since that critical period, the movement has been 

| gaining strength. Cannon and his machine appear to be doomed. The whole inside story of these recent developments, with a forecast of the 
progress in national affairs which may be made under an intelligent Speaker, will appear in this January article — EDITOR'S ANNOUNCEMENT. 
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HEN Mrs. Maggie Mulca- 
hey, widow, entered the 
great 5 and Jo cent em- 
porium of Dimesworth 
& Co. she had a dol- 
lar. It was tied in 
the corner of a 
handkerchief, safe- 
ly cached in the pocket of her cloak 
and it represented a surplus over and above 
the Mulcahey liabilities which had not been 

equaled in size since long before Patrick Mul- 
cahey’s great thirst had been mercifully re- 
moved from the sorrowing family midst by 
means of a premature blast two years before. 

The surplus in itself would have accounted for the 
beatific look which had spread itself over the somewhat vast 
expanse of face possessed by Mrs. Mulcahey. But what had ex- 
tended the look still further into the outlying districts and had 
lighted her up until you could tell even by looking at her from 
behind that she was unusally pleased with the world was the 
fact that to-morrow was Christmas and that there wasn’t a 
thing in the world to do with the dollar except to spend it on 
the children. There were seven of these, all healthy and with 
good appetites—to satisfy which appetites required the pro- 
ceeds from an almost incredible number of washings and iron- 
ings per week. 

The store of Dimesworth & Co, is a most attractive place 
in which one may buy for five or ten cents anything from a toy 
automobile to a peach-basket hat, not more than 1wo weeks be- 
hind the latest exuberance. The casual explorer in the store 
is filled with awe at the purchasing power of a dime among its 
endless counters. 

The Dimesworth Company has 111 stores scattered over 
the country, each exactly alike, even to the hideous red and 
yellow store fronts. | believe the managers of the various 
stores are allowed some little latitude in the matter of whiskers 
and neckties, but otherwise any store could be substituted for 
any other store without making any noticeable difference. On 
the same day each store will sell for a dime an alarm clock 
that will almost go and which costs the company in train-load 
lots seventeen cents apiece. It does not seem possible that 
much money can be Made from such a bargain. Yet so im- 
pressed is the purchaser of the alarm clock with the cheapness 
of everything that she will go on and 
buy in blind faith towels at ten cents 
which cost the company two-and-a-third 
cents apiece, and handkerchiefs with lace 
edging on which the company makes a 
clear profit of six cents. Thus it is that 
the owner of the 111 Dimesworth stores 
rides in an automobile of the greatest 
possible snort-power and fays his fines 





with the same haughty indifference which characterizes the captains of 


trade who have only one store but who sell eleven-hundred 
cloaks for eighteen hundred dollars 
apiece. 

The Dimesworth stores achieve 
their greatest triumphs at Christ- 
mas-time when the counters are 
young Himalayas of wonder. There 
is no toy which can not be purchased 
there in a cheap replica which 
breaks in as interesting a manner as 
if it cost ten times as much. When 
Mrs. Mulcahey had battered her 
way through the mob of purchasers 
to the street, an hour after enter- 
ing the store, her arms were so full 
of bundles that her smile was almost 
completely eclipsed. But behind 
the topmost package of all—a 
miniature Christmas trée—it shone 
more resplendent than ever. She 
had bought her entire Christmas 
celebration and was carrying it 
home. 

Her shopping had been a phe- 
nomenal success. She had bought 
for ten cents one-of the “before 
mentioned alarm clocks for Martin, 
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aged twelve, who was about to get a job. 
For Anastasia, aged nine, there was a doll 
at least a foot long and more beautiful in 
complexion than some of the ladies one sees 
while delivering washing. For Michael, 
aged eight, there was a book called 
Robinson Crusoe, in a red-and-green 
cover, which was worth the price alone. 
- For James, aged six, thee was an 
actual and entire sled. | For Patrick, aged 
five, as fine a pair of mittens as one ever 
put thumb into. For Thomas, aged three, 
there was half a peck of tin soldiers; and the 
baby, aged two, was about to become the 
possessor of a remarkably fine rattle at five 
cents, and a set of blocks on which the paint was 
guaranteed to be unusually nutritious. Even this collec- 
tion did not exhaust the dollar. In fact, after Mrs. Mulcahey 
had added a two-foot Christmas tree at ten cents, half a pound 
of candy at ten cents, and five cents worth of wax candles, she 
still had a nickel left. At this point, wearied of plowing 
through struggling mobs at every counter, Mrs. Mulcahey 
paused and reflected over the disposition of the remaining 
nickel. An idea so reckless that it made her laugh aloud rose 
up within her. 

“Be the powers, I'll do it,” she said, gaily. 

meself a prisent. 1 ’Il ride home on the car.” 
. II 
N AN east side street-car sat Gordon Moore surrounded by 
perfect strangers with perfectly strange manners. The street- 
car was propelled by a horse in a style which was popular with 
the ancients in smaller cities, and Moore had a dim idea that if 
he rode far enough in it he would find a dock with dark, story- 
book water underneath it. He was not sure that he had any 
use for the water; on the other hand he was not sure that he 
had any further use for the world. He had gotten on the car 
to decide upon his choice. The task seemed too much for his 
weary, throbbing brain. 

It was the night before Christmas. Accursed is Christ- 
mas, the relentless monster which feeds upon the vitals of the 
rich. Gordon Moore had watched its slow approach with the 
dread with which the early Christian martyr once watched the 
approach of the lean lion. For years he had been frantically 
grabbing money out of the surcharged New York atmosphere 
with one hand and passing it on with 
the other to Mrs. Moore, the Misses 
Moore, Mr. Schuyler Moore and Master 
Gordon Moore, Jr. Sometimes it re- 
minded him of the bucket brigade in the 
town of his boyhood in which a man 
could pass uncounted pails of water on 
toward the fire and return home at day- 
break weary and dead with thirst. He 
house above 59th Street, a country house up the Hudson, a sum- 
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mer place on the coast, and a steam yacht down on the river. His family 


had individual automobiles and 
always went over on the new 
steamers to try them out as con- 
noisseurs of ocean travel. His old- 
est son had broken the spending 
record in Harvard the year before, 
and his two lovely daughters knew 
about everything in the world that 
cost over three figures. Socially, 
the Moores were swarming upward. 
As for finances, by staying strictly 
at work for the last five years and 
denying himself all vacations, Moore 
had managed to get only a little 
farther behind each year. 

This year the approach of 
Christmas was positively ominous. 
The market had been worse than 
-dead. It was petrified. Money 
had been as scarce as whales in 
the Hudson. Turn where he would 
he could not find any which was 
attached to its owner loosely enough 
to be obtained,, And so it hap- 
pened that i.\ spite of his despair- 
ing efforts he had arrived at the 
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day before Christmas with only five thousand dollars with which to buy 
Christmas presents for his family. 
he thought filled him with terror. 
and more afraid of his family. They were so superior. They 
iad had more advantages than he. Sometimes he felt that they 
ted him, but at other times he was not at all sure that he belonged 
r set. Hitherto he had preserved his self-respect before his family 
shty feats with the check-book. Now he was a pauper with five 
thousand to spend for presents! It was a mere trickle of. cash. He 
that up in the country home his wife awaited a pearl necklace; his 
daughters, sets of furs; his son’s automobile was a year old and a dis- 
g His young son had hinted rather plainly the last time he saw 
him that any pa worth the name would buy a fast motor-boat for his 
little boy in October without waiting for Christmas. He knew that 
tl presents were his admission price to the family circle. He felt 
o keenly that in buying the miserable trinkets he would have to 
buy he would be considered as crawling in under the tent. 
He had gone hopelessly out in the evening, his wrongs crushing 
With his miserable little five thousand he had tried timidly to do 
a little shopping in the magnificent shops where they rob you while you 
wait. Yesterday's cash counts for 
those places. He was 


For years he had been growing 


noti f in 


j 1 by scores of shoppers all 
richer than he was that night. They 
were laughing and gleeful. He was 
thinking of the Polar country in 
which he was going to venture the 
next day with his arms full of bar- 


He looked at a 
necklace and almost timidly 
1 the magnificent clerk behind 


ounter gifts. 


the counter for the price. 
seventy-five hundred,’’ was 
the answer. 
Have n’t you anything for 


asked Moore, 


1 thousand?” 


Not in 


nity 


this said the 
C oldly. 
Then it was that Gordon Moore 
took a street-car ride to decide 
mentous questions. 


store,” 


re 


III 


GE mass of packages, propelled 
evidently by a woman, sank into 





it beside him. The top of a The car disgorged Gordon 
Christmas miniature tree of a Moore concealed in bundles 
wonderful shade of green, tickled 


his nose. A bundle trickled off into his lap. A red and smiling face 

I | from the remainder of the pile. 

me, sor,” it said. ‘‘ Them packages do be har-rd to 

handl Wud ye mind putting that wan on me lap. 1 hov a nickel, 
ctor, if | can only lave go of these bundles a minute.” 

Let me hold them for you,” said Gordon Moore. Being in a 
foreign land, and not knowing the habits of the denizens, he felt inclined 
be conciliatory. 

lhanks,” said Mrs. Mulcahey, when she had disinterred the nickel 
and reinterred herself. ‘‘1t do be the bother to lug these prisints home. 
But dear knows the childer ’ll enjoy. thim. Ye have childer yoursilf ?”’ 


Excuse 


Yes,”’ said Moore, gasping a little at the sociability of the region, 
Bless th’ childer,”” said Mrs. Mulcahey. “I’ve siven ’nd ivry 
wan a jewel. I do be br-ringin’ prisints home for thim. Ain’t Christ- 


mas th’ grand time, though.” 

Yes,’”’ said Gordon Moore. 

\nd this is the bist of all,’’ continued Mrs. Mulcahey, ecstatically, 
it do bate the Dutch how chape things is. An’ me with a dollar to 
vind! Think of it!” 

One dollar for seven?”’ asked Gordon Moore. 

Not a cint less,” said Mrs. Mulcahey, impressively. ‘An’ the 

d things | got ’ud war-rm your heart. And I spint a nickel on 
she giggled, joyously. ‘‘ That ’s why I’m ridin’ home like a 
\in’t it fun buyin’ prisints, though?” 
Yes,”’ said Gordon Moore. 


tor »” 
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‘An’ th’ way the childer’ll dance in th’ mornin’,” sighed Mrs. 
Mulcahey. “I’ve ivrything they ’ve wanted, bless their hear-rts. Ain’t 
it th’ purty sight to see th’ little dears lapin’ fer joy and tearin’ their 
bundles open be main stringth they ’re that excited.” 

““Yes,’’ said Gordon Moore. 

“*Sometimes | think it’s a har’rd life and a stony road troo it,” 
said Mrs. Mulcahey, rescuing the sled which had slipped off the pile. 
“Washin ’s a back br-reakin’ job and it do bate all how siven childer ’II 
be nadin’ shoes an’ coats ivry tin minutes. But Christmas always puts 
the hear-rt back in me fer another six months. Bless the kids. They ’ll 
all be givin’ me prisints in the mornin’. I do be knowin’ that Stacy’s 
been savin’ three pennies fer a month an’ her perishin’ fer candy, th’ 
dear. 1 dunno where Michael gets his nickels for me prisints. Maybe 
I’m glad | don’t. Don’t it most make ye cry to think of th’ darlints 
savin’ money fer your prisints and them wantin’ t’ spind it all th’ time?” 

“Yes,”’ said Gordon Moore. 

“Things is gettin’ asier, anyhow,” said Mrs. Mulcahey, skilfully 
disengaging the Christmas tree from a set of Yiddish whiskers to her 
left. ‘‘There’s Michael. He do be ta-akin’ a job after Christmas. 
T’ree dollars a wake, and ivry cint comes home to his mother. Och, it’s 
th’ gran’ Christmas this year. Ye've.no prisints yet?” she said, 
suddenly. 

““No,”’ said Gordon Moore, “I’ve got to go back and get mine. 
That is ’’—he stopped a minute and looked as if something had struck him 
hard from within—‘‘ that is, unless you ’Il sell me yours,” he continued. 

“Phwat!’”’ said Mrs. Mulcahey, staring; “sell you these prisints that 
I most tore th’ clothes from me back to git? And a foine Christmas 
mornin’ | ’d be havin’ wid no prisints for the childer. Are ye crazy, 
man?” 

“Perfectly crazy,” said Gordon Moore, nodding his head. “I'll 
prove it to you by giving you five thousand dollars for your presents.” 

“Lave me get out o’ this,” said Mrs. Mulcahey, struggling upward. 

“No,” said Gordon Moore, eagerly, “I’m harmless. I just want 
those presents of yours. I never could find any myself that would make 
any one happy. Five thousand doesn’t mean anything to me just now. 
But it would mean a lot to you. I dare say it would keep your family 
for a year. Here’s a ten dollar bill. Take a cab and buy yourself some 
more presents.” 

“ But they 

“They are 


ain’t worth ut—” said Mrs. Mulcahey, fearfully. 

to me,” said Gordon Moore. ‘‘See, I’ve written you a 
check for the five thousand. Take 
that to the Steenth National Bank 
the day after Christmas. They ‘Il cash 
it for you. Thanks, awfully. It tickles 
me to death to get rid of it. 1 was 
going to throw it inthe river. You’ve 
plenty of time to go back for more 
presents to-night. _Good-by—Merry 
Christmas.” 

The car disgorged Gordon Moore 
concealed in bundles, and took away 
Mrs. Mulcahey dazed and very un- 
comfortable in mind. 


IV 


[Ate that night Gordon Moore sat 

in his club. There was a large 
package by his side, done up ready 
for the express office, and he had just 
finished writing a letter to Mrs. Gor- 
don Moore. 





Mrs. 
dazed and very uncomfortable in mind 


—and took away Mulcahey 

“Dear Mary,” it read; ‘‘l am sending 
you the family’s Christmas presents for 
this year. 1 paid five thousand dollars for them. The five thousand was n’t worth 
anything to me, because the best | could have bought with it would have made 
you all mad and | didn’t have any more. 1 got this bunch from an Irish washer- 
woman who paid a dollar for the whole collection and was going to make seven 
people uproariously happy with it. It would have taken me fifty thousand dollars 
to make you and the children as happy. Don’t you think we are getting to be 
pretty poor bargainers? 1 suppose you think I am an awful fool, but | somehow 
think | am less of a fool to-night than | have been for several years. Ihave spent 
two million dollars in five years on my family and | don’t know to-night whether 
they love me or not. 1am coming up to-morrow afternoon to find out. 

‘* Yours affectionately, Gorpon.” 

**P. S.—I am going to sell the yacht. 

‘*P. §.—Give these trinkets to some one who will enjoy them—except the 
alarm clock; Schuyler might appreciate that. He is going to work with me next 
summer and will probably have to rise at seven.” 








The Singers » 


He. THE Wind and the Rain ran a race to-day, 
And the world ‘tween the two of them’s drear and gray. 
But | ‘ve joy—singing joy—in my heart and brain, 
And what do | care for the Wind and the Rain! 





MABEL HARTRIDGE WILSON 


"TreY are two rare singers, the Wind and the Rain, 
And my heart beats time to their old refrain: 
Ho, Wind on the hillside and Rain on the lea— 


“T love my love and my love loves me!” 
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tant part played by dreams in the affairs ¥ ft instantly. | 

of every-day life, as revealed by the y e 4 The Rev. Mr. Johnstone, a friend of 
painstaking researches of modern men k 4 the Stories, was actually on the train 
of science, and impressively confirming % PY eC , that caused the fatal accident. In re- 
the ancient belief that dreams have a De aan; eipectee porting it he said that at the place at 
meaning and that their correct interpre- 7 , which it occurred there was but one line 
tation is often of vital significance to the L . Ys * of rails on a slight embankment, pre- 
dreamer. . byH.Addington Bruce % cisely like that ae by Mrs. Storie tae 


There is another and no less interest- 
ing phase of dream life, on which | did 
not then touch but concerning which 
modern investigation has similarly brought to 
light much that is novel and startling. It has 
to do not with the affairs of every-day life but 
with the life of the hereafter. 


Are Dreams Proof of the Survival of the Soul 


Of recent years, or since dreams began to be 
really looked into, there has been an increasing 
tendency among students of the subject—who 
include some of the most eminent of living 
scientists—to believe that there are dreams in 
which the dead communicate with the living, 
and that consequently dreams may be said to 
afford positive proof of that survival of the 
soul after the death of the body which most of 
us are content to believe in on faith alone, on 
the strength of the teachings of religion and the 
Bible. 

In a quiet little English town, a few years 
ago, the wife of a reputable merchant named 
Thomas Green, beheld in a:dream, with painful 
vividness, the working out of a singular and 
tragic scene. 

‘“*1 saw,” she wrote to a friend who felt that 
a permanent record ought to be made of the 
dream, ‘‘ two respectably dressed females driving 
alone in a vehicle like a mineral-water cart. 
Their horse stopped at a water to drink; but as 
there was no footing, he lost his balance, and in 
trying to recover it, he plunged right in. 

“With the shock, the women stood up and 
shouted for help, and their hats rose off their 
heads, and as all were going down I turned 
away crying, and saying, ‘was there no one at 
all to help them?’ Upon which I awoke and 
my husband asked me what was the matter. | 


related my dream to him, and he asked me if © 


I knew them. I said I did not, and thought I 
had never seen either of them. The impression 
of the dream and the trouble it brought was 
over me all day.” 

Three months afterward Mrs. Green received 
from her brother in Australia a letter announcing 
the death of his daughter, who, together with a 
girl friend, had been drowned, at the very, time 
of the dream, while attempting to water their 
horse ata dam. With the letter was enclosed 
a newspaper clipping giving the particulars of 
the tragedy, of which nothing had been known, 
it appeared, until a passer-by discovered the 
spring-cart and horse under the water, and two 
women’s hats floating on the surface. 

Mrs. Green had never seen her niece, which 
would acgpunt for her failure to recognize either 
of the women whose sudden death in Australia 
had been so mysteriously revealed to her while 
asleep in England. 


Do Spirit Messengers Guide Our Dreams? 


Still more remarkable, and apparently point- 
‘ing even more directly to the presence of a spirit 
messenger conveying to the dreamer the news of 
a distant tragedy, is an experience reported by 
Mrs. John Storie, the wife of an English clergy- 
man. In this case the victim of the tragedy 
was Mrs. Storie’s twin brother, William Hunter. 
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At the time Mrs. Storie was living in Hobart 
Town, Tasmania, and her brother was traveling 
in Australia. 

“On the evening of July 18th,” says. Mrs. 
Storie, “| felt unusually nervous.. This seemed 
to begin about half-past eight o’clock. When | 
went to my room I even felt as if some one was 
there. | fancied, as | stepped into bed, that 
some one in thought tried to stop me. At two 
o'clock | woke from the following dream: 

“It seemed like dissolving views. In a 
twinkle of light | saw a railway, and the puff of 
the engine. [| thought, ‘What’s going on up 
there? Traveling? I wonder if any of us are 
traveling and I dreaming of it ?’» Some one, un- 
seen by me, answered, ‘No—something quite 
different, something wrong.’ ‘I don’t like to 
look at these things,’ I said. 

“Then | saw behind and above my head 
William’s upper half reclining, eyes and mouth 
half shut; his chest moved forward convulsively, 
and he raised his right arm. Then he bent for- 
ward, saying, ‘I suppose | should move out of 
this.’ Then I saw him lying, eyes shut, on the 
ground, flat. ‘The chimney of an engine was 
near his head. 

“1 called in excitement, ‘That will strike 
him!’ The ‘some one’ answered, ‘ Yes—well, 
here’s what it was,’ and immediately | saw 
William sitting in the open air—faint moonlight— 
on a raised place, sideways. He raised his right 
arm, shuddered, and said, ‘I can’t go on or 
back.’ Then he‘seemed lying flat. I cried out, 
‘Oh! oh!’ and others seemed to echo, ‘Oh! oh!’ 

“He seemed then upon his elbow, saying, 
“Now it comes.’ Then, as if struggling to rise, 
turned twice round quickly, saying, ‘Is it the 
train? the train?’ His right shoulder rever- 
berated, as if struck from behind. A huge 
dark object came between us like paneling of 
wood, and in the dark something rolled over, 
and like an arm was thrown up, and the whole 
thing went away with a swish. Close beside me 
on the ground there seemed a long dark object. 
I called out, ‘They’ve left something behind; 
it’s like a man.’ It then raised it’s shoulders 
and head, and fell down again. The same 
‘some one’ answered ‘ Yes,’ sadly. 

“After a moment I seemed called on to look 
up, and said, ‘Is that thing not away yet? 
It answered, ‘No.’ And in front, in light, there 
was a railway compartment in which sat Rev. 
Mr. Johnstone, of Echuca. A railway porter 
went up to the window, asking, ‘Have you seen 
any of—’ | caught no more, but | thought he 
referred to the thing left behind. Mr. John- 
stone seemed to answer, ‘No;’ and the man went 
quickly away—I thought to look for it.” 


A Detailed Dream Which Was Fully Confirmed 


A week tater the news of her brother’s death 
reached Mrs. Storie from Australia. He had 
been killed by being struck by a train about 
half-past nine o’clock the night of her dream. 

He had been walking along the track, had sat 
down to rest, and must. have fallen asleep. He 
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dream, raised about two feet above the 
level of the ground. 

Moreover, in describing the dream to 
her husband, whose corroboration is on file among 
the records of the English Society for Psychical 
Research, Mrs. Storie stated that the smoke- 
stack of the dream locomotive was of a peculiar 
shape which she had not before seen. It was 
learned that smoke-stacks of that shape had just 
been adopted on the engines running over the 
railroad on which her brother was killed. 

The voice answering her in the dream seemed, 
she said, to come always from a point above the 
figure of her brother. ‘‘ And when | was shown 
the compartment with Mr. Johnstone, the 
“some one’ seemed on a line between me and 
it—above me.” It was her firm belief that the 
‘some one’ was her brother’s spirit, revealing to 
her the circumstances attending his death, 
and seeking to prove to her that although his 
body was dead his soul still lived. 

It has been suggested, however, by Frederic 
Myers, the famous English psychical researcher, 
who was undoubtedly one of the most brilliant 
men of the brilliant Victorian era, that quite 
possibly some other spirit than that of her 
brother was also concerned in the communica- 
tion—that, to quote his exact language, “‘ the 
deceased brother, aided by some other dimly dis- 
cerned spirit, was endeavoring to present to Mrs. 
Storie a series of pictures representing his death.” 


A Dream Which Told of Death 


Very much the same suggestion has been 
made by Professor James H. Hyslop, president 
of the American Institute for Scientific Research, 
in the case of a peculiar dream experience of my 
own. 

At the time | was living in Montclair, N. J. 
In the dream I seemed to be at a club or hotel 
in New York, where some sort of social function 
was in progress. A messenger entered and an- 
nounced that | was wanted up-stairs. 

In an upper room | found a family, whom | 
will call Dale, residents of a small town in 
Canada, my native land. In my boyhood two 
of the sons, Edward and Archie, had been close 
friends of mine, but | had not heard from any 
members of the family for years, and, in my 
dream, was naturally delighted to see them. 

I noticed that the father was not present, but 
this made no impression on me, as | knew he 
had died since my departure from Canada. | 
was somewhat surprised, however, at the ab- 
sence of the younger of the two sons, Archie, 
and at once inquired for him. 

“Oh, he’s here,’ somebody answered. 

“Where?” I asked. ‘I don’t see him.” 

“Over in the corner.” 

] then saw, in one corner of the room, a 
young man, smooth-shaven, with light hair and 
a prominent gold-filled front tooth, who did not 
in the slightest resemble the friend of my boy- 
hood. I crossed to where he was sitting, and 
said to him: 

“You’re not Archie.” 

“Yes I am,” he replied. 

“You ’re not Archie Dale,” | insisted. 

[Continued on page 831] 









GREAT prima donna is a monument to the sacrifice 
of many lives. She herself pays in tremendous, 
self-denying endurance. The glamour of her career 
is daily overdrawn; its hard details are glossed over 
or left out. To look below the surface, not in a 
spirit of pessimism but of common reason, is to find 
the truth of this. 

The beginning of it all is frequently in some 
remote town, at a school exhibition; presently, the 
gives a solo at a church social, and from that gravitates 
the choir. Before she is out of short dresses, she has many 
rents who joy in the beauty of her voice. 


When “ Ccreer’’ Becomes a Household Word 


other begins to shield her from little domestic duties that fall 
of other daughters of the house; she is dressed better than 
she is the center of a wider observation. Her father sees 
mphs with a quiet pride. 
vakening of her destiny comes suddenly; some visiting musi- 
her, and impulsively declares her future place to be in the 
d. The mother, ambitious with a mother’s love, takes the 
rt; the daughter, finding in them the expression of her own 
concurs with all the rush of enthusiasm that youth affords. 
parents are keen sighted, they seek further advice in the 
and hearing the beauty of the voice confirmed, place her for 
Often, however, forgetting that many of the greater 
ingers have gained an important part of their schooling in 
and, they decide on Europe as the one spot in which to pre- 
r a brilliant future. 
; costs many pangs and wakeful nights, first 
ther in whom keener ambition is perhaps rife, 
the “talking over”’ process, to the father, who 
de a way. The young singer sees only the 
change; the first fluttering of the wings 
do something, to be something in the 
We have nearly all felt it, lived 
this awakening of desire to wing 
ung birds from the nest. 


mily is Sacrificed to Her “‘Art”’ 


breaking of home ties comes with a 
later to be fully realized. The 
; forth with the daughter into this 
ge life; the future of the two be- 
ind and interdependent. The eldest 
taken out of school, is left in charge 
which in the true sense is 
nger home. The younger boys and 
yn their new mentor as a Proto 
sable to dictate than them- Aouront 
strong-willed defiantly sree 
r own minds, the weaker, 

them, secretly pursue the 
rse. The father, immersed 
ply than ever in business 
this new drain on his re- 
ls these things but dimly; 
thout his wife seems so bar- 
n that he is inclined almost 
where so many Americans 
same aims have gone 

m, is the Mecca of 
tones: Paris, with 
usand vocal 
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them incompetent and many of them unscrupulous. There is no sadder 
sight in that gay city, where sadness, outwardly, should seem to find no 
place, than the middle-aged woman suddenly transplanted there, and 
ignorant of French, For the mother, there is no more running in with 
her sewing for’a neighborly chat on long afternoons; no welcoming of 
friendly faces around her own table; only strangers, 
speaking a strange tongue. 

In the pension where they are stopping there are 
indeed many Americans, but they have lived long in 
the French capital and have adopted the ways of those 
about them, chatting a jargon that seems to her as 
opaque as French. They, too, have daughters, won- 
derful beings, all studying Art in some form 
or other; all designed to startle the world, but 
nearly all destined to return, disap- 
pointed, to forgetfulness. 

The two, clinging together in 
this strangely new, in- 
different circle, begin to 
search for a 
teacher. One 
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7?1ma Donna ‘Fame 


By William Armstrong 


and all shower them with compliments; the voice is the most exqui- 
sitely beautiful they have heard, but it must be trained by them at 
five dollars a lesson, before people of cultivation will want to listen to it. 
One, the most complimentary of them all, is finally chosen. The 
mother of a gifted daughter who is bound to be Patti’s successor, has 
told them that this special one is the greatest instructor in Europe. 
They take her word for it. ~ 
"Teachers spring up now from the very paving-stones under their 
feet; there is the French teacher, the Italian teacher, the teacher of dic- 
tion, the dramatic teacher, the teacher of dancing, and the accompanist. 
All are necessities and expensive ones to a prima donna’s training. 


Loneliness Becomes the Mother’s Portion 


Loneliness, bigger than ever, settles down in the mother’s heart; if 
the daughter would master French, so all-important, 
she must be with native friends wherever she may 
find them. As chaperon she lives an 
endless routine 
of hurrying 
from one fount 
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of knowledge to another, or listens at home to meaningless splutterings 
of which she grasps only a word here and there. 

Presently there is a ruction. The girl who will succeed Patti has 
been listened to by a great singer to whom she had letters, and told that 
she is being taught wrongly. To mother and daughter this news comes 
as a shock; in Paris, they had fancied, all teachers must be supremely 
excellent. 

For a year after this awakening, things are kaleidoscopic; one sing- 
ing teacher follows another until six have been tried and found wanting. 
Sometimes the change is made on the advice of friends; again, the girl 
herself takes the initiative. Her voice is not as good as when she left 
America; often her throat aches in a way strangely new. 

The seventh singing teacher, who should properly have been the 
first, is finally consulted. She has trained many singers recognized in 
America as really great. Her advice is frankly plain: “‘ Your voice is in 
such bad condition from wrong teaching that now I can do nothing for 
you. Stop singing entirely for six months, then come back, and | will 
tell you whether it is ruined or not.” 

To her two listeners an abyss seems opening at their feet. To 
economize, they leave the pension where they first took quarters, and 
rent furnished rooms yet more modest; there they set up housekeeping 
in a way that, at home, would have been looked on as pitiable. 

The days of waiting are sad enough for the daughter because of 
threatened life hopes that have grown to mean her reason for existence, 
and for the mother, because she bears her child’s troubles in addition to 
her own, while always present with her is an unconquerable, yearning 
loneliness for those she has left at home. Probation ended, the voice 
slowly recovers its normal state under skilful direction. Then, all the 
old lesson routine in languages and the rest begins anew. 








































































































































































































The Great Day of the Paris Debut 


There were three long, toiling years of this, with 
scant time for pleasure or amusement, full of discour- 
agements, back-sets, nettle-stinging disappointments and 
always the counting of every penny spent, for all those 
lessons cost dearly. The mother, quiet with the self- 
containment of middle years, bore all in silence, at first 
weeping the long nights through, until even that relief 
failed. With an interest fierce in its energy she attended 
every lesson that her daughter took, listened to every 
tone, watched every gesture with a hungry eagerness; 
that one life in its narrow orbit had grown to mean the 
whole revolving world to her. Everything else, imper- 
ceptibly, had slipped away and lost its place in the focus 
of things. 

Good words came thicker and outside interest waxed 

in that fourth year of study; the girl had grown mar- 
velously in her art; her beauty had increased, and one 
day her teacher took her to sing for a celebrated com- 
poser. He grasped her possibilities as the heroine of 
his new opera, and he himself set out to coach her 
in the réle. 
Girl and mother both knew, for they had 
now learned much, what had been escaped by 
this chance of a Paris début. It was one 
chance in a thousand and meant release 
from season after season in the provinces 
or in remote cities, isolated, beating ahead 
in the hope that some day, somehow, a 
manager of note might hear of her. 
It is the common lot, in these 
Continental appearances, to learn 
what courage means. In 
America, disapproval of 
a singer takes the 
form of dignified 
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silence, In Europe it is.another thing. There the prima donna learns 
to regard certain cities, among them the great capitals, as a general re- 
gards a battle; to be won or lost, but inevitably to be fought. 

In Madrid the American prima donna, Madame Marie Engle of the 
Grau régime in New York, faced one.of the most trying ordeals that has 
befallen a singer. Retiring at the height of her career to devote her 
life to the good of others, she is able now to look back on the episode 
with equanimity. 


Continental Audiences Are a Bit Excitable 


Her first appearance at the Madrid Royal Opera was made shortly 
prior to the Spanish-American War. . The opera was. Thomas’s “ Hamlet.” 
During the first act all went calmly. At the outset of the second some 
one called “American!” From then on until its end, howls and hisses 
drowned her voice. -She came out for the second act enraged to the 
point of not caring what happened. Perhaps because of her deter- 
mined manner, they were compelled to listen, and in listening were driven 


to turn hisses into applause. 
\ worse experience was in store for her during that same engage- 
ment. Gounod’s “Romeo and Juliet” was given. The tenor, an Ital- 


ian, was very near-sighted, and having dis- 
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slender reliance of a voice would make or end it in futility. The hour 
before the curtain rose counted as years that aged the hearts of both. 

The girl triumphed; the papers told of it next morning; the cables 
sped it to America—a sensational success. She was on the brink of a 
great career, perhaps a phenomenal one. 

And what, at that moment, did total results mean? Twenty dol- 
lars in bank and the offer of a few performances in St. Petersburg two 
months later. The stipend was modest, the singer was young, attractive, 
had made a successful début, but she was inexperienced, and such 
chances ‘came to few. A good slice of the sum advanced by the im- 
presario went as commission to the agent who had secured her the 
engagement, and for. more costumes. 


A Difficult Crisis for the Mother 


In the midst of it came a letter from home. A few tear-blotted, 
half recriminating words, wr#tten after the tense ordeal of years. The 
father was dead. The home, if such it could be called, would vanish 
with him. Those who once claimed its protection would be scattered 
before another letter was written, unless—and here bitterness crept in— 
the sister, of whose glowing success they had just read, would cable 
money to save them. 

Half stunned, the mother’s first instinct 





carded his glasses for appearance sake on the 





night of the first performance, he failed to find 
his way about on the stage. Noting his un- 
certainty, which became momentarily more 
apparent, the galleries first hissed, then 
howled, then worked wooden rattles kept in 
reserve for such occasions, filling the theater 
with ear-splitting din. Even the orchestra 
could not be heard. An aunt of the Queen 
Regent stood up in the royal box and shook 


her fist at the rioters. ‘‘The tenor! The 

tenor! ”’ they howled back. Those on the BUT Age, reflective Age, delights 
stage sang during intermittent lulls, but ne ae Pat Be 
Romeo and Juliet sat through their farewell rich hee ape lita 
scene in silence, as the outburst had grown In tuning to the joyous sights 

to a frenzy. The orchestra played ahead, Of unforgotten Yesterdays. 
and the singers pluckily stood to their posts, 


determined not to give in to the mob. In, 
the dimly lighted tomb scene Romeo could 





not find Juliet, and she had to step from her i 
bier, take him by the hand and lead him to Or tender memories of age. 
where he should be. Be. aoe. 


Age and Youth 


By John Kendrick Bangs 


YOUTH takes its joys from hopeful dreams 
Of future prizes to be won, 

Of voyages on unknown streams 
In realms beyond the rising sun. 


KNOW not which more joy imparts, 
Which hath the sweeter taste, the page 
That tells of Hope in youthful hearts, 


was to return and take up her place as sole 
protector of her brood. But what outlook 
had she to return to?. How could she even 
get there, when she had barely money enough 
to take her as far on the way as Havre? 
Hopelessness and inability engulfed her. 

The one course possible lay in the self- 
imposed mission on which she had embarked. 
This new career on which her daughter had 
launched so nobly was at a point when a 
mother’s protecting care was more necessary 
than it had been at any other time. Conti- 
nental men do not regard unprotected women 
as would the men at home. 

To St. Petersburg they journeyed, the 
daughter singing and winning, the mother 
watching, parrying, fencing, keeping at arm’s 
length the very people who could have been 
most helpful. Back to Paris they went, re- 
warded with the joyful outcome of success— 
an American contract for the new prima 

















With an American audience only hilarity 
would have resulted. In Madrid benches 
were smashed, people fought those who tried to quiet them, and the 
peace-loving fled wildly for safety. It was two o'clock in the morning 
before Madame Engle, the innocent victim of a near-sighted tenor’s mis- 
fortune, dared leave the theater, where an enraged mob was awaiting 
Romeo at the stage door. 

Many instances could be cited in which singers have shown a cour- 
age approaching heroism. Self-command is their very first requirement; 
they learn it in the hard school of endurance. The young singer who by 
her Paris début had escaped the long struggle for attention in the prov- 
inces, had, nevertheless, already suffered in this same hard school. 


Money, Money and More Money Needed 


The first year abroad had been a total loss to our prima donna. 
Owing to her’s and her mother’s inexperience in those foreign surrownd- 
ings, their outlay*had been double its actual requirement. In the three 
years following, save and scrimp as they might, money had melted like 
snow in sunny places. The father, toiling in his office overtime, stinting 
in the home, selling a lot or two, an earlier investment that old age 
might be less bleak, sent all to feed demands that seemed insatiate. 

With the prospective début there came fresh demands and bigger 
ones. Costumes must be bought, and better gowns were needed for re- 
hearsals than the shabby makeshifts that their wardrobes furnished. 
lhe two walked miles and bargained endlessly, only to return to the first 
shop visited, after vain search for that elusive being, the reasonable 
Paris dressmaker. 

This début réle was but a single one; with a longer engagement in 
several operas, ten or a dozen gowns would be needed, some of: them de- 
manding reckless outlay. The salary on which she was engaged to sing 
at the foremost institution of its kind in France, the Grand Opera, was 
thirty dollars a month. Not to meet the situation meant the sacrifice 
of everything that had gone before, and at the very doorway of 
achievement. 

In her ecstatic hopefulness for good things near at hand, the 
mother grew impatient at pessimistic complaints from home. Even the 
house had been mortgaged to supply them with funds. What of it! 
Thousands, tens of thousands, were just ahead! Every day brought new 
and wilder encouragement to ambitions. 

From dawn to night the two women worked. After a scant dinner of 
soup and a bit of boiled meat, eaten in a chill room that served as parlor 
and kitchen, they dropped into bed, too tired to sleep. The great night 
came, the girl trembling, choking at the ordeal before her, the mother in 
an agony of sudden realization that all was staked on the outcome; the 


donna whose name now verged on fame. 

But‘what a different home-coming than 
that the elder woman had dreamed of! Home swept away, children 
scattered among relatives who could ill afford the burden, one daughter 
badly married, hopes of further education for the others ended. The 
circle not only of home but of the entire connection, was paying individ- 
ually a price for the making of a prima donna. 

Housed at one of the most expensive hotels in New York as custom 
demanded, gowned exquisitely as custom required, the two had reached 
another step in a successful operatic life. 

The first season went limpingly forward; there was no kindly over- 
looking of the defects of inexperience, as in Europe. In New York only 
the best is demanded; only the best accepted. The two grew to fear 
unfolding a newspaper; it bared too many defects to be overcome; it 
told too many unpleasant truths relentlessly. 

Three years of this followed—narrow, hard-working, strenuous years; 
always in a disquieting atmosphere of rush, rehearsals, new rdles, per- 
formances, anxieties and travel. 

Then another era opened; a new tone had crept into the newspapers 
which they now dared read. Society, of the kind that gets vast incomes 
from questionable and unquestionable sources, that has its names in the 
papers in questionable and unquestionable connections, began to pay the 
singer court. Old friends, by whose good words and works the past had 
been so largely helped, were dropped. Distinguished new connections 
made them undesirable. 


Mounting Fame Makes Its Own Demands 


Both were now obliged to live up to the new importance thrust upon 
them; more elaborate toilettes, more reckless investment in jewels that 
the singer might appear as other women did, and more expensive hotels 
on the Continent when the inevita)< spring flight from America was 
effected. The arduous routine of society must now be added to the 
arduous routine of the opera; celebrity grows only in proportion to the 
toil which pays for it. 

From time to time the mother saw her other children. On both 
sides there was a barrier of reserve; from time to time presents and such 
small sums as could be spared were doled out to them. For the rest, 
she watched her singing daughter’s health, her food, kept draughts from 
her, received the undesirables, conferred with the personal press agent, 
superintended the home maid and the theater maid, sat in a close, dingy 
dressing-room at the opera two or three nights a week, answered letters, 
kept engagement lists, gave invitations and fed on compliments to her 
daughter’s voice, treasuring each fresh triumph to dilate upon to ready or 

[Continued on page §25] 
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CHAPTER VII 


= C THE 
T WAS a dull room, Drexel’s 


prison, and Drexel’s pres- 
ence did not brighten it. 
To have met and loved and 
lost a girl all within the 
space of twenty-four hours 
was hardly an experience bAe 
to make a man enlivening 
company. Most of the time 
he lay on the old sofa, gruffly refusing 
Ivan when with the purpose of easing 
the tedium he drew out the cards, 
paying no heed to the chatter of the 


THIRD INSTALMENT LEROY SCOTT'S 


GREAT SERIAL ROMANCE 


SHEARS or DESTINY 


With Illustrations Ly ALEXANDER POPINI 


ers and throw them off their 
guard. He was now stretched 
upon the couch, his appearance 
that of a sleeping man. Ivan 
looked at him, looked at the 
table, which needed clear- 
ing after their late lunch, 
and which chore he could 
easily do if the prisoner 
slept—then tiptoed to Drex- 
el’s side, gazed at him with his sharp 
‘eyes, then bent low to make sure. 
Suddenly Drexel’s arms shot up. 
His left hand, with a powerful wrench, 





young fellows and no heed to their 
going and their coming. He was filled 
with the dull ache of loss, an ache 
that he felt would never leave him. 
And added to that pain was the 
bitterness of humiliation. Brought 
up as one among the most powerful, 
he could not escape a pride in his posi- 
tion, nor escape the knowledge that in 
Chicago he was considered by far- 
seeing mothers the catch of the city. 
Yet he had been refused by an un- 





calling him “ John.”” 
promise. 


by a rear door. 


One.” 
avowal of love and is refused. 


Synopsis of Preceding Chapters 


ENRY DREXEL, a young Chicago financier, is in Russia to attend the 

marriage of his codsin to Prince Berloff, a high official. A mysterious 
young woman of great beauty enters his private traveling compartment, and 
her passport is demanded by the police. She appeals to him as her husband, 
He calls her “‘ Mary,” and holds off the officer with a 
To evade the police they take rooms in a St. Petersburg hotel. 
Learning he is a friend of Berloff’s, “ Mary ”’ evades Drexel and the police 
In seeking her, Drexel falls into the hands of Ivan and 
Nicolai, revolutionists, who hold him prisoner by an order of “‘ The White 
He makes an 


“Mary” visits him in the garb of a working girl. 


tore the pistol from Ivan’s grasp,the 
right closed upon the little fellow’s 
throat. Drexel had some knowledge 
of anatomy, and he pressed his thumb 
with all his force up under the jaw 
against the pneumogastric nerve. Ivan 
struggled convulsively beneath this 
paralyzing pressure—weakened—then 
quieted into limp unconsciousness, In- 
stantly Drexel thrust his handkerchief 
into Ivan’s mouth, tied this gag se- 
curely, and. by the time Ivan’s eyes 








known girl, a girl whose rich clothes, 
doubtless the only good ones she had 
ever worn, had been admittedly supplied her as a 
disguise. And more, this girl he loved with all 
his being had scorned him in scathing words— 
him and his great projects. Certainly enough to 
gloom any man. But Drexel had still a further 
cause for biting despair. Many a man, refused, 
even scorned as he had been, had stuck grimly to 
his suit and in the end won her he loved. But, in 
faith, how was a wooer stubbornly to persevere 
when there was no girl against whom to direct 
his perseverance? Ah, that was the worst of it 
all—he was never again to see her! 

Four days Drexel lived in this gloomy aloof- 
ness, and during this time Ivan and Nicolai set- 
tled into a routine management of their task; 
one would sleep and the other guard, and on 
two occasions one or the other had left the 
house for his off-duty period. During these 
days, though there was no abatement of the 
ache, Drexel thought 


would be a deadly bullet in him, and also before he 
could burst the window and leap out or shout for 
the police. Besides, leaping from the window, 
even should he escape the bullet, would probably 
mean serious injury, upon the cobblestones be- 
low; and shouting for help would mean his cap- 
ture, and the capture of Ivan and Nicolai. He 
did not wish to get them into trouble, for he 
liked the queer pair. And, moreover, this move 
might endanger the safety of Sonya. No, if he 
escaped, his escape had to be an escape from 
the police as well. 

In the end his escape proved to be a com- 
paratively simple matter. In thé afternoon of 


the fifth day of his captivity, Nicolai turned 
over the watch to Ivan and sallied forth. It 
had been part of Drexel’s craft to lie upon his 
couch, appearing to nap much of the time, 
thinking that thus he could best watch his jail- 


fluttered open had him bound hand 
and foot with ropes prepared for his 
own confinement. 

“Excuse me, comrade,” said he, looking down 
at his late captor, “ but | did n’t want to impose 
upon your hospitality any longer, and I didn’t 
see any other way to leave. I really am sorry 
if | hurt you—for I like you, Ivan.” 

As he slipped into his big coat, Ivan tugged 
impotently at his bonds. ‘‘ Well—good-by, my 
lad,” said he. ‘‘ And tell your people they have 
nothing in the world to fear from me. I’m as 
safe outside as | would be in here with your 
guns against my chest.” 

He stooped and picked up his Browning and 
was putting it in his pocket when he caught 
Ivan’s mute look of longing. He laid the pistol 
on the table. 

“Keep it as a little souvenir,” he said, and 
with a friendly wave of the hand he unlocked 
the door and went out of the room. 

But misfortune was 





often of the utter use- 
lessness of his being 
held a prisoner. What 
intention had he of 
giving the slightest 
aid toward the cap- 
tureof Sonya? Would 
she not be just as safe 
if he were free ? 
Plans for escape 
haunted his mind. 
But escape was not 
so easy. True, the 
one hundred and 
thirty pounds of 
either of his captors 
would have been 
nothing to his one 
hundred and ninety, 
but Ivan, or Nicolai, 
whichever it was, 
always had the black 
pistol in readiness, 
and always had his 
quick eyes upon him. +) aaa 
Before he could leap : 
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not yet done with 
him. As he started 
to creep softly down 
the stairs, the board- 
ing-house keeper 
chanced to come into 
the hall and sighted 
him. ‘The devil!” 
he ejaculated, and 
barred the foot of the 
stairs with his power- 
ful body. 
i “Hey —Ivan!— 
Nicolai!’ he shouted. 
For an instant 
Drexel regretted the 
pistol he had given 
Ivan, but there was 
no time to return for 
it. He plunged down 
at his big antagonist; 
the man set his body, 
and as Drexel reached 
he last step, opened 
his arms to grapple 
-] withhim. But Drex- 
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‘“* Countess Kurovskaya. She's a widow—her husband was killed in the Japanese war"’ 
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get into that detaining clutch. He sent his fist 
into the other’s chest; the boarding-house keeper, 
true Russian that he was, knew nothing of the 
science of fists, and in the instant that he gasped 
and floundered Drexel drove a blow into his un- 
guarded solar plexis. He went down in a heap, 
and Drexel sprang by him and out into the 
court 

Ahead of him was danger from arrest by the 
police. But he knew that if he could once get 
back to his hotel he would be safe, for no police 
official would dream of identifying the hunted 
American with the cousin-to-be of Prince Ber- 
loff. Though it was but little after three, night 
had already fallen. The darkness was an aid, 
and with the shawl collar of his shuba 
turned up so that only nose and eyes were 
visible, he slipped across and out of the 
court, and hailed the first swift-looking 
sleigh he met. Into this he quickly stepped, 
cffered the driver double fare, the driver laid 
on his whip, and half an hour later he 
walked nonchalantly into the official filled 
Hotel Europe. 

He found his uncle had arrived from 
America only that morning. The old man 
was overjoyed to see him, and Drexel could 
have felt a pleasure no less than his uncle’s, 
had it not been for the dull pain of his love. 

John Howard was a sturdy, upstanding 
old man of close upon seventy, with a 
shaggy-browed, clean-shaven face, and 
shrewd gray eyes that could twinkle humor- 
ously or glint like steel; a man feared and 
admired by his friends, feared and hated by 
his enemies. He had made his great for- 
tune as America’s great fortunes have been 
made, by his superior might, by thinking 
solely of his own gain, and thinking little or 
none about such matters as law, or ethics, 
or the other fellow, or the public; and he 
believed his methods just and proper. There 
was no surface suavity about him, no hypo- 
critical pretense; he was bluff and outspoken 

he was just what he was. 

Mrs. Howard and Alice were out making 
a call, so uncle and nephew went down to 
the café together. Mr. Howard was full of 
the great Traction Deal—the deal that was 
to be his climacteric exit, and Drexel’s tri- 
umphant entrance as a great financial figure 

and he rapidly sketched a summary of 
the developments of the three months that 
Drexel had been in Russia. They had prac- 
tically got control of all the street-railway 
franchises of Chicago for a long term; and 
had got control so quietly that the city had 
not a guess of what was going on. They 
expected to break up the system into sep- 
arate lines, and discontinue the transfers, and 
thus get millions of extra nickels a year from 
the people; and to reorganize, and in that proc- 
some fifteen million dollars from 
unsophisticated investors by the every-day 
miracle of turning waser into stock; and to per- 
form some of the other feats of financial leger- 
demain by which kings of finance win and 
maintain their sovereignty. All of which astute 
and mighty brigandage seemed as proper and 
legitimate to Drexel as it did to his uncle; one 
was a founder of a business school, the other an 
apt pupil; and the fundamental idea of that 
school was that one’s business concerned no one 
but one’s self. 

“Now tell me about things here,” said his 
uncle. ‘I’ve talked with your aunt, but I want 
to hear from you. You’ve quite got over that 

eh—little feeling for Alice ? ” 

“Quite,” said Drexel. 

“| knew you would!”’ He nodded his head. 
“And Alice? When the news of the engage- 
ment came to us in Chicago, you spoke of an 
affair, not like yours, but a real one, between 
her and Jack Hammond. Has she been acting 
much like a young lady with a broken heart?” 

Visions of his pretty cousin rose before 
Drexel’s mind—at balls glittering with brilliant 
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uniforms and beautiful gowns; at grand dinners 
where sat none but those of proud and noble 
lineage; and at all he saw Alice dazzled, happy 
—exulting with girlish pride that her place was 
soon to be among the highest of these. 

“Much of a heart-break?”’ persisted the old 
man. 

“| must admit,’’ Drexel acknowledged, slowly, 
“that thoughts of Jack Hammond don’t seem 
to trouble her much.” 

“Just as I told you it would be!” 

They were silent a moment, during which 
Drexel bowed to a woman sitting at a near-by 
table; and he gave an inward start as he saw 
the tall, well-dressed man with a smart Mephis- 
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Drexel’s eyes fell to the cloth and he hesi- 
tated. ‘‘As a prince ?—or as a man?” 

“Both. First asa prince. O.K., isn’t he? 
You remember that as soon as your aunt cabled 
me from Paris about the engagement, | cabled 
the proper parties to investigate him. They 
said he was the real thing.” 

“Oh, he’s the real thing all right. He 
belongs to the highest nobility—has n’t played 
the deuce with his fortune, like most noblemen 
offered in the American market—is a man of 
great political power.” 

“Good! Agrees exactly with the reports | 
got. Just what sort of an official is he?” 

“There you’ve got me.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“| mean I don’t know.” 

“Don’t know! And been knocking around 
with him for three months ?” 

“*Oh, I’ve asked him, once or twice. But 
he answered he didn’t exactly know him- 
self. He said he guessed he was a sort of 
consulting attorney at large. He is fre- 
quently closeted with this general and that 
governor, with the minister of this and the 
minister of that, and is summoned out to 
Peterhof every now and then to see the 
Czar. That’s all I know, and the few other 
people I’ve discreetly quizzed about him 
seem to know no more.” 

“A sort of mystery, eh?” 

“In a way—yes; though he makes light 
of there being anything mysterious in his 
position. He says he really has no official 
status at all, that he is no more than a pri- 
vate gentleman. In fact if he were an offi- 
cial he’d have to be in Petersburg more 
than he is; most of his time he spends on an 
estate about fifty miles away.” 

“Yes, Alice spoke of that estate, said we 
were going out there to a house-party day 
after to-morrow. The prince part of him 
sounds all right. How about the man?” 

“He’ll doubtless call when he returns 
from the Czar. That’ll answer your ques- 
tion.” 

The shrewd old eve looked deep. “I 
see you don’t like him.” 

“ Put it the other way.” 

“Don’t like you—eh? Why?” 

“1 can only give you a guess.” 

“Your guess is as good as most men’s 
certainties. Go on.” 

“ Well—the fact is, he’s found out about 
—about Alice and me, you know.” 

The Uncle nodded. ‘And he’s a little 
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tophelian handsomeness, who sat at table with 
her. It was Freeman, the terrorist. 

Mr. Howard’s sharp eyes had followed his 
nephew’s glance. ‘Say, but she’s a stunner!” 
he ejaculated. 

And she was—a superb compromise between 
blond and brunette, in the first fulness of 
wemanhood. with the ease and grace and rather 
confident smile of the acknowledged beauty, 
and gowned in a green robe that had all the 
richness and distinction that the Parisian mo- 
distes of French St. Petersburg could give it. 

“Who is she?” Mr. Howard asked. 

“Countess Kurovskaya. She’s a widow— 
her husband was killed in the Japanese war.”’ 

Mr. Howard looked the young man straight 
in the face with his searching eyes. ‘‘ Bevare 
o’ vidders, my boy,” he said, solemnly. 

“Don’t worry—nothing doing there,”’ Drexel 
returned; but he did not see fit to add that it 
was not from lack of encouragement on the 
widow’s part. 

“Yes, sir, a stunner!” his uncle repeated. 
“And now, tell me, Henry—what do you think 
of our Prince ?”’ 

“You haven’t seen him yet?” 

“No—he had an audience with the Czar 
to-day, Alice told me. How do you size him up?” 


suspicious — jealous. That’s one reason. 
What else?” 

“Well, you know of course what he’s 
marrying Alice for. Money.. Not that he’s 
hard up. But he’s ambitious—terrifically ambi- 
tious. He dreams of becoming the greatest 
man in the empire, next to the Czar. He—” 

“Say, it sounds to me like we'd picked out a 
good one!”’ broke in his uncle. 

“He knows that in this poverty-stricken 
country nothing will help him forward like 
money—for he already has birth and brains. 
Well, he’s learned from Aunt about the arrange- 
ment youve been so good as to make for me— 
about your intention of giving me a part of 
your fortune, and your plan to leave the man- 
agement of the rest, even when it’s Alice’s, in 
my hands. He wants entire control of it as 
soon as he can get it; the use of the lump sum 
will forward his plans much better than the use 
of the income alone. So he looks upon me as 
an obstacle between him and his ambition. 
That ’s the other reason for his not loving me.” 

“ Anything else?” 

“That ’s enough, isn’t it?” 

“Well, then—why don’t you like him? 
just because he’s marrying Alice?” 

“| wouldn’t stop liking Jack Hammond if 
Alice were to marry Jack.” 

“What is the reason, then?” 

[Continued on page 816] 
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e Good-@1ll Habit 


By Orison Swett Marden 





:. HE story is told of a great king who had one little son 
- whom he worshiped. The boy had everything he de- 
sired, all that wealth and love could give; no wish 
was ungratified, but he was not happy. His face 
: was always disfigured by a scowl of discontent. One 
¢ day a great magician came to the palace of the king, 
and told him that he could make his son happy and 
3 turn his scowls into smiles. “If you can do this, 
said the king, I will give you whatever you ask.” The magician 
took the boy into a private chamber and wrote something with a white 
substance on a piece of paper. He gave the paper to the boy and told 
him to go into a darkened room and hold a lighted candle under it and 
see what would happen. Then the magician went away. The young 
prince did as he was instructed, and the white letters, illuminated by 
the light from beneath, turned into a beautiful blue, and formed the 
words: “‘Do a kindness to some one every day.” The prince followed 
the magician’s advice and soon became the happiest boy in his father’s 
kingdom. , 

No life is really happy until it is helpful, is really successful until it 
is radiant with joy and gladness, the gladness of good cheer, of good will 
toward everybody, of the spirit of brotherhood toward all men. Only 
by giving ourselves can we hold what we have, can we grow. 

Like that wonderful substance radium, which flings off itself 
millions of particles every second, yet never seems to lose anything, never 
grows smaller, no matter how much we give of ourselves, how much we 
fling off of helpfulness, of good cheer and encouragement, there is not 
only no diminution of our supply, but, on the 
contrary, the more we give, the more we have; 
the more we fling out of life, the more helpful- 
ness, inspiration, encouragement and hope 
come back to us. 

Yet there is a strange weakness of human 
nature which blinds many of us to the good in 
others and which delights in making us say 
unkind things about them, hurting them in- 
stead of helping them. 

We have all met the habitual belittler, 
who never sees any good in anything which does not immediately con- 
cern himself, advance his interests, the man who is always flinging out 
his sarcasms, sticking a knife into other people’s backs, making light of 
others’ motives, finding faults and defects in their characters, and im- 
plying that they are not what they ought to be or pretend to be. 

It is positively painful to the small soul to hear a competitor com- 
plimented or spoken well of. He always tries to minimize the virtue and 
quality of the praise of another by a malicious “if” or “but,” or en- 
deavors in some way to throw doubt upon the character of the person 
praised. 

The habit of belittling is a confession of weakness, of inferiority, of a 
small, jealous, envious nature; a confession that one’s life is not well 
poised, well balanced. The large, magnanimous soul has no room for 
jealousy, for the belittling spirit. It magnifies the good and minimizes 
the bad. 

A spirit of generosity and kindness is an indication of greatness of 
soul. Jealousy, envy, a disposition to keep from others the credit which 
belongs to them, are marks of a small nature, a pinched mentality. A 
kindly spirit always accompanies largeness of nature, breadth of char- 
acter. The man who belittles a competitor, who maintains a mean 
silence when he should praise, only exhibits to the world his own narrow- 
ness and stinginess of soul. A man with a really large nature is gener- 
ous, charitable, even to his worst enemy. 

The belittler does not realize that in disparaging others, in discount- 
ing the achievements of competitors, he is exposing the limitations of his 
own soul, the smallness of his nature, and not only that, but all the time is 
making the person he is talking to think less of him. We little imagine 
that when we draw a picture of others we draw one of ourselves. A 
small, mean soul sees only small, mean things in another. A really great 
nature sees only the good qualities of others. 

Unfortunately, men of great ability who have been distinguished for 
brilliant intellectual gifts, often unusual courage and tenacity of purpose, 
men who have really done big things, have frequently been insanely 
jealous and envious of others, especially those in the same profession or 
business as themselves. 

Many singers and actors, and,I am sorry to say, some clergymen, 
suffer from professional jealousy. They are pained by hearing others in 
their profession praised. This jealousy is perhaps more characteristic of 
professional people generally than of business people. 


HE persistent effort to give everybody a lift 
when possible, to make everybody we come in 
contact with a little better off, to nadiate sunshine, 
cheer, hope, good will, to scatter flowers as we go 
along, not only brings light and joy to other hearts, 
but opens wide the door to our own happiness. 


I know a clergyman who would be very popular and successful 
if he were only large enough to see the good in his brother clergymen, 
but he is not. He is always emphasizing their faults and weaknesses, 
especially those of men who are gaining in popularity. If any one praises 
another clergyman, “ Yes,” he will say, “‘he is a pretty good man, but 
he is not always absolutely accurate, reliable, in his statements;”’ or, “ He 
is very free in his use of other preachers’ sermons; he is a great borrower 
of ideas;”’ or he will make some other nasty belittling remark. 

One reason why we get such stingy results from our life-work is be- 
cause we are not more generous givers of ourselves, our sympathy and 
encouragement. We must give more in order to get more. He who is 
stingy of his sympathy, of his helpfulness, of his praise and appreciation, 
pinches, starves and strangles his own nature. 

It is the generous giving of ourselves that produces:the generous 
harvest. Many people are so stingy of their sympathies, their praise and 
appreciation, are so afraid of giving away something, they are so shut in— 
the shutters of their lives so tightly closed—that their natures are stunted 
and starved for the lack of sunshine and air. 

It is astonishing how rapidly a person will develop when he opens 
up his nature and flings out his life with all his might in the service of 
others. There is nothing which will do so much for the life as the early 
forming of the good-will habit, the kindly habit, the habit of saying pleasant 
things about others. To radiate helpfulness, a friendly feeling toward 
everybody, has a powerful influence upon the character. It lifts the 
mind above petty jealousies and weaknesses. It enriches and enlarges 
the personality, broadens and ennobles the whole life. 

A philosopher once asked his pupils, 
“What is the most desirable thing in the 
world?” After many answers had been given, 
one finally said, “A good heart.” “True,” 
said the philosopher, ‘‘ thou hast comprehended 
in two words all that the rest have said, for he 
that hath a good heart will be contented, a 
good companion, a good neighbor, and will 
easily see what is fit to be done by him.” 

A good heart, a kindly disposition, a 
frank, cordial, open, generous nature are riches 
beside which the fortune of a multi-millionaire shrinks into insignificance. 
The man who has these, though he have not a cent to give away, may 
do as much good as any multi-millionaire, be he ever so generous with 
his money. 

“My office is in the Exchange; come in and see me,” said Jesse 
Goodrich to John B. Gough, the great temperance lecturer, the morning 
after the latter had signed the pledge. ‘‘I shall be happy to make your 
acquaintance,” he added, cordially. “I thought I would just callin and 
tell you to keep up a brave heart. Good-by; God bless you; don’t for- 
get to call.” 

“It would be impossible to describe how this little act of kindness 
cheered me,” Gough used to say. ‘‘ Yes, now I can fight,’ I said to 
myself; and I did fight, six days and nights, encouraged and helped 
by a few words of sympathy. And, so encouraged, | fought on, with not 
one hour of healthful sleep, not one particle of food passing my lips for 
six days and nights.” 

A few words of kindly sympathy, of loving encouragement, helped 
him to recover his manhood and become a great power for good in the world. 

The habit of saying kind things to others and about them, of always 
looking for the good in them, savors of Heaven. 

We can not help admiring and loving those who hold such a mental 
attitude toward us. Whole communities are often lighted up and 
cheered by one of these happiness radiators. Oh, what riches live in a 
sweet, sunny soul, what a blessed heritage is a sunny face, a sweet 
disposition; what joy to be able to fling out sunshine wherever one goes, 
to scatter shadows and lighten sorrow-laden hearts! 

The trouble with us is that we misunderstand, misjudge one another. 
We judge people too much by their mean traits, their mistakes, their 
shortcomings, their peculiarities. How quickly the millennium would 
come if we could only realize the truth that there is a God in the mean- 
est of men, a philanthropist in the stingiest miser, a hero in the biggest 
coward, which an emergency great enough would call out. 

During an epidemic of yellow fever at Memphis it was almost im- 
possible to get enough watchers and nurses to attend the stricken. One 
day a man with coarse features, closely cropped hair, and shuffling gait, 
went to one of the attending physicians, and said, ‘| want to nurse.” 
The doctor, looking him over critically, said, curtly, ‘You are not 
needed.” “But I wish to nurse,” persisted the man. “Try me for a 

[Continued on page 814] 
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CHAPTER XVI 


A STATE OF SIEGE 


sAccay. HAT discovery of Cayley’s 
) =: furnished the last element of 
the drama which was to play 
itself out that winter upon 
this stage which had been so 
strangely set for it. It was 
just three days since, flying 
slowly northward before a 
mild southerly breeze, the ice-pack below him, he 
had caught his first glimpse of the unknown land 
where Captain Fielding had met his tragic fate 
so many years before. Three days since he had 
witnessed, from aloft, the murder of a man 
he might have saved; the man to whom, had 
he saved him, he might have turned for ex- 
oneration from a stain upon his name which 





was now ineradicable. 
lhree days ago he had thought his world 
was empty, swept clean of human concern 


and human affection. Three days ago he 
had not known that Jeanne Fielding existed. 

During those three days there had been 
hardly an hour which had not produced a rev- 
olutionary situation of one sort or another. 
Even since the disappearance of the yacht, 
the hours that Cayley and Jeanne had spent 
together had been a procession of poignant 
and highly diverse emotions. Happiress and 
love and dread and despair had alternated 
with each other, as one revelation after an- 
other had changed the face of the world for 
them 

But this discovery of Cayley’s was the last. 
They did not instantly take in the full mean- 
ing of it; indeed, it was not until they had 







talked out half the night that they comprehended 
fully what their situation was. And even then 
there were mysteries, questions, to which the only 
answers they could make were strangely fantas- 
tic surmises. 

But this elemental fact was clear. They had 
to reckon, not only with cold and hunger and 
privation and despair, not alone with the savage 
tenacity of a black Arctic winter, but with 
human hatred and malice and cruelty as well. 
Whether their enemy was one or a dozen, they 








Synopsis of Preceding Chapters 


pam Cavey had learned to soar like a bird, with silken 

wings. He liked to sail in the Arctic air best. One 
day he saw some men struggling across the ice, and the 
leader fall dead into a crevasse. When the party had gone, 
Cayley picked up a curious weapon. Later he saw a yacht, 
and alighting on the ice near by he encountered Jeanne 
Fielding, who told him that the 4urora’s party had come in 
search of Captain Fielding, an explorer. She did not know 
that the Walrus, with a burly brute, Roscoe, and eleven 
men, had been wrecked near her father; had learned from 
him of rich gold deposits; that the explorer and his men had 
disappeared; that Roscoe had just killed Hunter of the 
Aurora’s crew and hoped to take the yacht and escape with 
a fortune in gold. Fanshaw, alone on the yacht, was 
knocked out by Roscoe. Meanwhile Jeanne had rowed 
ashore and found in a deserted cabin a box containing her 
father’s journal. Roscoe, seeking the same, found her, but 
Cayley descended through the fog on hearing her cry, and 
Roscoe fled, terrified. Jeanne and Cayley read Fielding’s 
journal that night, and in the morning the yacht was gone, 
having been blown from her moorings. fipding themselves 
alone, and winter setting in, they think gf immediate death, 
but decide in favor of life and love. They made themselves 
comfortable, and discovered stores of food and a secret pas- 
sage to an observatory. 
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did not know. Yesterday the 
solitude of this icy land had 
been one of its terrors, but to- 
day that solitude had given 
place to a more active terror. 

As to the identity of the 
monster who had left the 
proof of his existence in those 
tracks which Philip had dis- 
covered in the snow, they had 
no certain knowledge; never- 
theless, they entertained but 
little doubt that he was Ros- 
coe himself. The footprints 
were immense, Cayley said, 
and their distance apart be- 
spoke the stride of a giant. 

If it were Roscoe who had 
been crouching there behind 
the boulder, it seemed un- 

& likely that he was here alone; 

, unlikely that he had not at 
least two or three of his crew 
with him. 

That idea, when it first oc- 
curred to them, brought little 
terror with it. The person of 

the monstrous, murderous ruffian who was the 
chief, dwarfed his subordinates to pigmies. Yet 
when they came to think over their situation 
reasonably, this uncertainty as to the number of 
their enemy proved a very vital element in it. It 
put an unequivocal veto upon Cayley’s first plan, 
which was to start out at once and take the 
aggressive against their enemy, before he should 
have time to move against them. 

There was no question, of course, of anything 
like atruce. What they had seen put down in 

black and white in Captain Fielding’s journal 
was enough to render an idea like that per- 
fectly fatuous. They must live in mortal 
peril so long as a single member of the Walrus 
crew remained alive to share their frozen 
solitude. 

But this doubt as to the number of their 
enemy made Cayley’s plan for an aggressive 
campaign quite impracticable. They had 
only one weapon between them, Cayley’s re- 
volver. So it was clear that they could not 
separate without leaving one of them defense- 
less. Even though the sky man, with the ad- 
vantage of his wings, might be able to dis- 
cover the whereabouts of the enemy who had 
lurked behind the boulder upon the beach 
that day, he would not dare go in pursuit of 
him for fear of what his possible confederates 
might do to Jeanne in his absence. 

Very reluctantly he came to the conclusion 
that the only thing for them to do was to 
remain strictly upon the defensive. Jeanne 
agreed in the conclusion, but she accepted it 
much less reluctantly. In spite of all they 
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knew of Roscoe, and the practical certainty that 
he had murdered her father, his indubitable 
murder of Perry Hunter and the diabolical plot 
he had all but succeeded in carrying out against 
the Aurora’s people—in spite of all that, the 
idea of deliberately seeking him out and killing 
him in cold blood before he had made an overt 
move against them, was very repugnant to her. 

Cayley had no such feeling. To him Roscoe 
was simply a more dangerous sort of wild beast. 
To him, at first glance, the idea of merely wait- 
ing for their enemy to attack them at his leisure 
was well-nigh intolerable, and seemed hopeless 
into the bargain. But when he saw that it was 
the only thing they could do, when he began 
really to study out the strategic possibilities of 
the position they held, the outlook brightened 
considerably. 

In the first place, this bit of beach where the 
hut stood was practically fortified. The cliff 
behind it was absolutely sheer, and was capped 
with deep, perpetual snow. Half a mile to the 
westward was the promontory, and about half 
a mile up the beach from the hut, to the east- 
ward, the glacier projected its ice masses in a 
long floe out to seaward. This glacier provided 
the only practicable means of entrance to the 
interior valley and the ledge where the gold was. 

By means of a large scale map, Cayley pointed 
out to Jeanne this advantage of their position. 
“‘So long as we stick to this bit of beach,” he 
said, ‘“‘we can’t be rushed nor surprised. No 
one can attack us without either coming down 
the glacier at one end, or around the promon- 
tory at the other. From either direction 
they’ve got to approach without cover. Of 
course, if there are a lot of them, we sha’n’t 
have any chance. But it may be there ’s only 
one, and it’s likely that there are not more than 
three.” 

“But at night,” said the girl, “‘at night 
there’ll be nothing to prevent their coming as 
close as they please. They may be out there 
now, not a dozen yards away.” 

“ They ’re not doing much if they are. We’re 
securely barricaded here, and they can’t attempt 
to break in without giving us fair warning. 
Unless there are too many of them we should 
beat them at that game. No, the time to look 
out for them is when we ’re outside the hut, out 
on the beach doing the things we'll have to d& 
—bringing in fire-wood, looking for more game, 
and so on.” 

“Shall we have to do that? 
stay in here, safe?”’ 

“ The daylight will answer that question for 
me,” he said. ‘“‘ We must make the most of it. 
A month from now, there ’ll be but little. We 
must n’t make prisoners of ourselves until the 
winter does it for us. There is one thing, 
though,” he added, thoughtfully, after a little 
silence, “‘one thing that I must do at once, and 
that is to destroy these sheds where they kept 
their stores. They would furnish a cover, as 
good a cover as any enemy could ask for. They 
hinder our view up the beach.” 

“ How long dg you suppose it will last?” she 
asked, in a voice that shook a little. ‘‘ How 
long cam it last? How long can we live like 
that, even supposing that our watch is effective 
and that they aren’t able to surprise us?” 
She clasped her hands with a shudder, and 
gripped them between her knees. ‘Oh, if it 
would only happen soon,” she went on, “ what- 
ever it is!” 

“What I don’t understand,” said Cayley, “is 
why they haven’t attacked us already. Why 
have they waited until we are fortified and secure ? 
Why did n’t they attack us yesterday morning 
when they would have found us helpless?” 

“Or yesterday afternoon,” she supplemented, 
“down the beach around the promontory, then, 
when we know he must have been so near. 
That ’s rather horrible all by itself, just the fact 
that he didn’t.” 

What the girl said was perfectly true. Cayley 
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felt it himself as sharply as she did. Aside from 
that one element in it, their situation, though 
terrible, was real—was the sort of situation that 
a sufficiently determined: courage and a suffi- 
ciently alert wariness could cope with. 

But their immunity from attack during all 
those hours when the enemy: must have been 
close at hand, and when opportunity for attack- 
ing had been so plentiful, had something uncanny 
about it, and gave to this terrible adventure of 
theirs something of a horror. 

“Of course,” said Cayley, “there must be a 
perfectly valid explanation of. it, and.it'may be 


_— . . 
one that we can discover for ourselves, if we 


set about it.” 

So, as sanely and as logically as possible, dis- 
missing as far as they could the nameless, dread- 
ful terror that surrounded the. situation, they 
began to reconstruct the story of the member, 
or members, of the Walrus party who had not 
been aboard the Aurora when the gale drove her 
out to sea. 

“We both slept late that morning,” ‘said 
Cayley. “The yacht was gone when we came 
out of the hut and first looked seaward. I 
expected at that time to find part of the Walrus 
party camped near by. I opened the hut door 
cautiously on that account, and my reason for 
assuming that none of them were left here, was 
the idea that they’d have been here on the 
beach near the hut, if they ’d been anywhere. 
Well, we know now that that assumption was 
wrong. There was some one here anyway. 
It’s probable that with the very first return of 
the light he discovered the fact that the Aurora 
had been blown out to sea, hours before we did. 

“Yet no one came near the hut all day, and 
1 take that to mean that they, or he, avoided it. 
It would have been an obvious place to come. 
It’s hard to see why they avoided it, unless 
because they knew that we were here. If they 
knew, they certainly had plenty of opportuni- 
ties to attack us, because we were often separated 
that day. I was in the hut and you were out 
on the beach gathering fire-wood.” 

“Surely,” said Jeanne, “he could n’t have 
hoped for a better opportunity to attack me 
than he had when I was alone there in the twi- 
light, before you came flying down out of the 
sky; and you said he was quite near. Why do 
you suppose he didn’t? Why do you suppose 
he waited ?”’ 

“And even after | came down,” said Cayley, 
“| was helpless for a minute while I was get- 
ting clear of my planes. Yes, that was his 
chance, and yet he waited. And after we had 
gone, he apparently scaled the cliff, for his tracks 
led right up to it, and then disappeared. It’s 
not quite so precipitously steep there as it is 
here, but | would hardly have dreamed that a 
human being could climb it.” 

“He’s afraid,” said Jeanne, after a little 
thoughtful silence, “simply afraid. But if he’s 
the man we think he is, it would n’t be a human 
fear. It must be superstitious in some way. It 
would n’t be wonderful if he felt that, after the 
two glimpses he had of you. I remember how 
I felt at first when you alighted on the floe 
beside me. He’s seen you twice, remember. 
The first time at night in the fog; the second 
time in broad day, with the sun on your wings. 
No, it is n’t strange if he thinks of you, not as a 
man at all, but as a sort of terrible angel keep- 
ing guard over me. When I go very long with- 
out seeing you, or when | see you in flight, | 
get to thinking of you in that way myself.” 

“If that’s the way he thinks of me,” said 
Cayley, “we'll try not to disabuse him. A 
belief like that is an item on our side of the 
ledger, certainly. And we haven’t any such 
balance in our favor that we can afford to throw 
an advantage away, even a small one.” 

Really the balance of advantage between 
them and their enemy was amazingly even. 
They had the hut, the enemy the stores. 


[Continued on page 821) 
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HE dealer 

who tries to interest 

you by saying that Ass 
mattress is ‘‘as good as 
an Ostermoor,”’ recognizes the 
Ostermoor as the standard of mat-. 
tress quality and value. 

He knows that its superiority lies 
in the manner of its building—which 
is done by an exclusive Ostermoor 
process and gives continuous sleeping 
comfort for more than a lifetime. 
Accept his unspoken opinion. 











Some dealers do not sell the Ostermoor, 
but—there are Ostermoor dealers nearly every- 
where who will show you and sell you the 
mattress which is 


“Built — Not Stuffed” 


Our book, “The Test of Time,” 





MATTRESSES COST coats proof of Ostermoor merit and 
Express Prepaid is handsome as well as convincing, con- 
4 ft. 6 in,, 45 Ibs. $15.00 tains over 200 illustrations, 
4ft. bs. 13.35 


Our 144-Page Book with 
Samples—Sent FREE 


The Ostermoor Mattress is not for 
sale at stores generally, but there's 
an Ostermoor dealer in most places—the 
livest merchant in town. Write us and 
we'll give you his name. But don’t take 
chances with imitations at other stores— 
make sure you're getting the genuine 
Ostermoor—our trademark label is your 

ntee, We will ship youa mattress 
by express prepaid same day your check 
is received by us when we have no dealer 
or he has none in stock. 


OSTERMOOR & CO. 
134 Elizabeth Street, New York 
Canada: Alaska Feather @ Down Co., Ltd, Montreal 


Pears’ 


°«¢A cake of preven- 


All 6 ft. 3 in, long 
In two parts. 50c. extra 




















tion is worth a box of 
cure.” 
Don’t wait until the 
mischief’s done before 
using Pears’ Soap. 
There’s no preventive 
so good as Pears’ Soap. 


Established in 1789. 


SEE PAGE 771 
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ORDER 


Making an 
impression 


How to create a good impression on those 
with whom we associate is a problem withall* 
of us. All things being equal, theman-with 
the best clothes makes the greatest progress. 

lhe best is easily within your reach if you 
have your clothes made to order through 


Strauss Brothers’ 


National Tailoring Service 


Over 5,000 local representatives and branch stores 
throughout the United States) 


Our prices for suits or overcoats, made to your 
exact requirements and guar- 
anteed to give perfect satis- 
faction, range from $20.00 to 
£40.00. That means a saving to 
you of $5.00 to $15.00, compared 
with local prices. 

Call on our dealer in your 
town (name on request) and se- 
lect a pattern from our assort- 
ment of 500 new, snappy Fall 
and Winter weaves and have 
ad measure skilfully taken. 

ou will be delighted with the 
splendidly made, perfect-fitting 
clothes you will receive in about 
a week’s time. 

Portraits of 12 Champion 
Athletes and New Fall and 
Winter Fashion Magazine E 
free on request. 






















MASTER TAILORS 


SW.Gor Monroe &Franhin SG. Entire Building 


fstablished 43877 















NaN ISS 


in Christmas Boxes 
From now until the holiday period 
you can get the famous Brighton Flat 
Clasp Garters in handsome Christmas 
boxes, specially designed and decorated 
for the gift season. No extra charge. 
At your dealers—25c—or we will mail 
them ‘direct to you. 
Pioneer Suspender Company 




















718 Market Street, Philadelphia 
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AS. Presivent Tart approaches the end of his trip the 

hope that he will say something of real comfort to 
his perplexed people flickers and grows dim. He has 
been throughout a gracious guest among friendly, 
respectful hosts; he has proposed 
needed reforms and outlined a pro- 
gressive program. But he has 
nullified all possibilities for good 
of this trip by his Boston and 
Winona speeches, by his eulogy of Aldrich, his praise 
of the tariff bill and his censure of the insurgent Con- 
gressmen whose only crime was an honest effort to 
carry out Taft’s own promises. 

What President Taft has already done during his 
eight months of office speaks so loudly that it is diffi- 
cult to hear what Taft proposes to do. To begin with, 
there was the appointment of a cabinet of the Knox- 
Wickersham - Ballinger type, perplexing enough to 
friends of progress, though not necessarily fatal. Scarcely 
had Theodore Roosevelt bidden farewell to Washington 
when the new President was found making peace with 
his predecessor’s enemies, using the prestige of his office 
to maintain the power of Joseph G. Cannon. Then 
came the unnecessarily harsh treatment of the people of 
Porto Rico. Finally, after a belated, ineffectual and 
largely unsuccessful fight President Taft signed the 
iniquitous tariff bill. 

—_~ all this time we were asked by patient friends 
of the President to suspend judgment. ‘‘ The Presi- 
dent is not a fighter,” they said; ‘‘ he will do things in 
his own way.” What happened? He humiliated 
Gifford Pinchot, crippled the Forester’s working force 
and then gave him his blessing. He exonerated Bal- 
linger, whose very presence in the cabinet is a source of 
aid and comfort to the enemies of conservation. Finally 
he wound up eight amonths of blundering with the 
important Pekin appointment by dismissing Crane. 

ow much longer will the people be asked to sus- 
pend judgment? Is not a state of constantly suspended 
judgment very close to a state of not thinking at all? 

We shall be found in the future as we have been 
found in the past advocating President Taft’s progres- 
sive policies, hoping always that he will throw off the 
Aldrich-Cannon incubus and ally himself with the 
people. We sincerely hope that Taft may yet prove a 
great President, but there has been little in the first eight 
months of his administration to justify that hope. 

[§ spite of all that President Taft says in defense of 

the regulars, the revolt continues to spread and 
Cannonism is doomed. Scarcely a day passes now 
that we do not hear of further disaffection from 
the ranks of the House oligarchy. 
Congressman Fowler’s attack on 
Speaker Cannon made a lasting 
impression upon the public mind. 
Congressman Herbert Parsons has 
given the disgraceful details of 
Cannon’s deal with Tammany Hall last spring to save 
the House rules from defeat. From the States where 
the insurgents grow comes the gratifying news that the 
pecple propose to defeat the organization men now in 
Congress and to send tothe next Congress either pro- 
gressive Republicans or Democrats, pledged to renounce 
Cannon and all his works. There is every indication 
that the movement to which this magazine and its 
readers gave assistance in its early stages is soon to 
culminate in sweeping out of power not only Cannon 
but his whole crew of obstructionists and corruptionists. 

Why is it necessary that the progressive people of 
the country direct united opposition against one un- 
happy, narrow, bitter old man? 

it is not because he is Cannon but because of the big 
thing in the dark, which he represents; the effort of 
great corrupting organizations to keep hold of the 
government, and throttle all the democratic strivings of 
the people. The most vital moving force in America 
to-day, however, is the desire of the people to be prop- 
erly represented in their Government. The marvelous 
growth of the direct nominations idea is an indication of 
this; the fact that thirty-one legislatures have declared 
for popular election of Senators is a significant phase of 
it. The spread of the commission government idea, the 
initiative, referendum and recall, all indicate the same 
thing. And the people have corne to realize that they 
are not represented in Congress so long as Cannon, 


Eight Months of 
Failure 


The Winning 
Fight Against 
Cannonism 





representing a dangerous hidden oligarchy, is intrenched 
behind impregnable rules and blocks legislation. 

The marvelous growth of the country demands legis- 
lation along grander, freer lines than anything we have 
yet conceived. We must make our great corporations 
servants of the people, not dictators. We must go into 
irrigation on a great national scale, and provide homes 
for millions of new people. We must conserve our 
forests and our waterways, reform our court procedure, 
our tariff system and our currency. Against all these 
things Cannon stands opposed. He must be removed, 
not painlessly, but violently enough to clear the pas- 
sage way. The coming session of Congress will show 
inroads upon his power. The election, less than a year 
away, will mark his complete annihilation. 


A\® Enctis physician whose practise is not so great 

as to prevent his writing articles for the papers has 
come out in defense of profanity. There is a sound 
physiological reason, he says, for the swearing habit, 
and man ought to use this safety 
valve in order to preserve his health. 
Animals and birds have a natural 
cry of anger which does very well 
for such a low order of beings, but man needs swearing, 
kicking or smashing things to prevent blood poisoning. 
Constant suppression of the temper, he says, puts a 
great strain on the brain. 

No doubt the author of these sentiments occupies a 
higher position in the world of science than in ecclesias- 
tical circles, though perhaps there is something in what 
he says. But how about the wives, clerks and servants 
of the gentlemen who are subjects of fits of temper. 
Will it be necessary to fit up our offices and residences 
with swear-proof walls and kick-proof furniture to keep 
the lords of creation in good health? 


Recent visitors to the Southern California coast have 
been impressed with the growth of a new and in- 
eresting industry—that of conducting visitors on a 
sightseeing tour of the bottom of the ocean. In the 
neighborhood of Santa Catalina the 
business has grown almost to the 
dimensions of the ‘‘rubber neck 
wagon” industry of our large cities. 
The secret lies in the use of glass 
bottom boats through which the visitors may gaze 
through the clearest of water at the fauna and flora of 
the Pacific Ocean. The submarine scenery, which may 
be viewed either at close range in small boats or with 
a sort of aeronautic effect in the deeper waters, is said 
to be particularly attractive. In addition, there is a 
collection of the most surprisingly beautiful and impos- 
sibly ugly sea animals that may be found anywhere. 


Useful Profanity 


Submarine 
Sightseeing 


"Te remarkable treatment for narcotic addiction which 

Dr. Alexander Lambert announced in the Novem- 
ber issue of this magazine has aroused widespread 
interest and discussion. Newspapers the country over 
have commented upon the matter 
editorially, and physicians have 
clamored for more information. Dr. 
Lambert’s high reputation in the 
world of medicine has caused this 
treatment to be taken at its face value as the first on 
record that really eliminates the craving for opium, 
alcohol and tobacco. 

Since the publication of the announcement, Dr. Lam- 
bert, Mr. Towns who gave this treatment to the world, 
and the editors of Success Macazine have all been be- 
sieged with letters—pathetic, desperate letters, many 
of them, grasping at the hope of being freed from 
slavery to some narcotic. Communications by the 
hundreds have come in, the mere answering of which 
has necessitated the employment of extra clerical help. 

Unfortunately it is not possible to administer this 
cure at a distance, and it may be long before physi- 
cians of the country will have mastered the compli- 
cated details of the treatment. The reception with 
which this discovery has met proves, if proof is neces- 
sary, what a desperate need there is for it. 

What a long road we have traveled since the day 
when it was thought sinful to relieve man of the logi- 
cal consequences of his own mistakes. 


The Treatment 
for Narcotics 
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HE municipal political machines, Republican and 
Democratic, which are doing their worst to stem the 
rising tide of popular government, need not be dissatis- 


fied with the results of the recent elections. In Phila- 
delphia the Republican ring, per- 
haps the most corrupt in America, 
decisively defeated Gibboney for 
the office of district attorney and 
elected their own man, pledged to 
keep both eyes shut. Despite the hostility of Presi- 
dent Taft to Boss Cox’s infamous machine in Cincinnati, 
that organization won out. The Fingy Conners 
machine in Buffalo was victorious, as was also the 
Barnes machine in Albany. Themen who have backed 
Heney in his graft investigations in San Francisco were 
badly beaten, and Mayor Tom L. Johnson, who has 
fought ten years for three cent fares in Cleveland, has 
been crushed by a Republican majority. In Jersey 
City the ‘‘ New Idea” ex-mayor, Mark Fagan, has been 
defeated, and Atlantic City, which Governor Fort was 
trying to keep at least half-dry, has gone ‘‘ wet” by a 
large majority. In New York City Gaynor, the Tam- 
many candidate for mayor, has been elected by a large 
majority. 


The Machine 
Triumphant 


HERE are, however, certain large crumbs of consola- 
lation. The Tammany victory in New York City is 
only apparent. The Wigwam chiefs took Gaynor, not 
because they liked him, but because they believed that 
he would pull their city and county 
tickets through. The city and 
county tickets, however, have 
been overwhelmingly defeated. 
The Board of Estimate and Appor- 
tionment, which is the real ruling body in New York, 
and which will, during the next four years, have the 
spending of a billion dollars of public money, has gone 
anti-Tammany in the proportion of thirteen votes to 
three. The Controller, the President of the Board of 
Aldermen, all the borough presidents, the district 
attorney, the city judges, in fact all the real power and 
patronage have gone to the anti-Tammany forces. 
Mayor-elect Gaynor himself is expected to be against 
the corrupt organization which nominated him. The 
people of New York are satisfied with Tammany’s 
smashing defeat. They now look forward to four 
years of progressive development, which will set a 
standard that no future Tammany administration, even 
if it gets the chance, will dare to lower. 

The election seems also to mean a victory for 
Governor Hughes and direct nominations. Somé of the 
men who opposed this reform last year found it ex- 
tremely difficult to win back their seats even with 
greatly reduced majorities. J.ast year, Governor Hughes 
hadeonly twenty-eight assemblymen to support his 
measure. To-day forty-five are pledged. 

The election in Massachusetts is regarded as a rebuke 
to the tariff policy of the stand-patters. In 1908 the 
Republican governor was elected by sixty thousand; 
to-day the Republicans have hardly been able to scrape 
through. Their majority has been reduced to less than 
ten thousand. 

A final crumb of comfort is found in the fact that 
with each year our elections are conducted more fairly, 
with less intimidation, chicanery and violence, and the 
results are accepted without murmur by victors and 
vanquished alike. 


Large Crumbs 
of Comfort 


_ _ 


HIS past summer seven to eight million people made 

twenty million trips to Coney Island. They spent 
there forty-five million dollars, mostly in nickels and 
dimes, and the total sum was three times what this 
nation paid to Napoleon for Lou- 
isiana, or six times what we paid 
Russia for Alaska. 

There are in Coney Island, pea- 
nut stands, the size of a broad top 
desk, which rent for fifteen hundred dollars a season. 
The men who sell ‘‘ frankfurters’’ pay enormous sums 
for the right to stand where they do, and they get their 
money back in the nickels of the twenty millions. 

On week-days the attendance is large, but on Sun- 
days and holidays it rises to a point where each visitor 
has room only to be happy standing still. On the 
Fourth of July, four hundred thousand people crowded 
into the little island, bathed, shot the chutes, were 
photographed and ate ‘‘red hots.” It was believed 
then that Coney would not hold a single additional 
Visitor, but on August 15th a new hundred thousand 
came, making half a million in one day. 


The Island of 
Nickels and Dimes 


It is a wonderful business—this Coney Island—but a 
very risky one, The nine hundred million nickels 
depend upon the weather. When the mercury drops, 
profits fall to nothing. If a plague should break out 
and the Island be quarantined, boats would stop run- 
ning and the people would stay in their city homes. 
The Coney Island farmer must harvest his crop of 
nickels while the sun shines. 


LASKANS are complaining because President Taft will 

not let them have a legislature. We know of 

several States that would be willing to part with theirs 
and take payment in second-hand tomato cans. 


"Tt Philadelphia North-American has directed atten- 
tion to the significant fact that the legislatures of 
thirty-one States have adopted resolutions favoring the 
election of the United States Senators by direct vote, 
and calling upon Congress to take 
A Request the necessary steps to amend the 
B D d Const.tution. 
ecomes @ emand To most people it will come as 
a big surprise that two-thirds of the 
States have declared for direct elections. The States 
are Alabama, Arkansas, California, Minnesota, Utah, 
Kansas, Texas, Illinois, Indiana, South Dakota, Idaho, 
Washington, North Carolina, Tennessee, Montana, 
Wyoming, Nevada, Michigan, Wisconsin, Missouri, 
lowa, Oregon, Louisiana, Colorado, Kentucky, Pennsyl- 
vania, Nebraska, Oklahoma, New Jersey, North Dakota 
and Ohio. 

Twenty-seven of these States have made direct appli- 
cation to Congress for a constitutional convention. In 
the case of the remaining four, the resolutions, while 
distinctly favorable, are somewhat vague, and they may 
give our patriots at Washington an excuse for not con- 
forming with the obvious wish of the people. This 
objection may be met if four or more States promptly 
adopt the resolution. Florida, Mississippi and South 
Carolina are expected to do so as soon as their legisla- 
tures meet. 

This action of the States represents a step toward 
progress which is of tremendous importance. It means 
that it is within the realm of possibility for the United 
States Senate to be made really representative. Con- 
gress will find it difficult to refuse to grant this request, 
although there is no power: except public opinion 
which can force our lawmakers to carry out this pro- 
vision of the Constitution. 

At the-proper time it will be.the duty of the friends 
of progress to bring this pressure upon Congress. . 


SENATOR Penrose urged the Philadelphia electorate to 

support the disreputable Republican gang in that 
city in order to uphold the heaven-born principle of 
protection. This device is entitled to respect only be- 
cause of its extreme age. 


THIRTY-SECOND degree optimist with an economical 

turn of mind has made a list of so-called weeds 
which are good for table use. The homely dandelion 
has of course long been used as food, and some have 
found it quite palatable. Wild 
chicory, which has always been 
more or less of a nuisance about 
the place, makes a tender and 
wholesome salad if properly brought up. Wild mus- 
tard, another of the farmer’s pet aversions, is widely 
used in France in soup making, as is also pokeweed. 
Dock, which we have always’ found incorrigible, is a 
table vegetable in good standing in Europe. The 
thrifty Scotch make use of nettles as greens. Purslane 
can be eaten if concealed among other vegetables, and 
the troublesome sorrel has been put to work and does 
duty as a salad. To cap the climax, the milkweed is 
used not only for medicinal purposes but also as food 
in countries where, being foreigners, the people don’t 
know any better. 

In these days of constantly rising prices, the value 
of weeds as food is a sweet and comforting thought. 
We have always regarded the farmer who let the weeds 
grow as more or less shiftless; perhaps he was only in 
advance of his time. 

One can’t help wondering whether the Paynes and 
Aldriches of the future will be imposing a duty on bur- 
dock to protect our infant industry from the pauper 
burdock of Europe. We shudder at the possibility of 
a milkweed trust. 


Weed Food 
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DURING SLEEP 
Nature Repairs the Human Engine. 





The activities of the day cause more or less waste of 
tissues in the human engine, which is repaired at night 
during sleep. 

The man or woman who can sleep well at night, is 

sure of the necessary repairs, other things being right, 
to make each day a time of usefulness and living a real 
oy. 
But let insomnia get hold of you, and the struggle 
begins, of trying to work with a machine out of repair. 
A Nebr. woman’s experience with coffee as a producer 
of insomnia is interesting. She says : 

‘*l used to be a coffee drinker and was so nervous | 
could not sleep at night before about 12 o’clock, unless 
| would take some medicine. 1 was under the doctor’s 
care for about 5 years and my weight got down to 82° 
Ibs. 

‘*The doctor said | would have to quit drinking cof- 
fee. Then my father got me to try Postum which he 
said had done wonders for him. 1am past 43 and be- 
fore | quit drinking coffee, my heart would jump and 
flutter at times, miss a beat, then beat so fast I could 
hardly breathe in enough air and | would get smothered. 

‘*My tongue would get so stiff | could not talk and 
I could not hold a glass to drink from. Since I have 
been drinking Postum, in place of coffee, | can sleep 
sound any time | lie down, and | feel | owe everything 
to Postum Food Coffee. 1 now weigh 120 Ibs. and am 
well.” 

Read ‘‘ The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

“‘There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one appears 
from time to time. They are genuine, true, and 
full of human interest. 








SOME HEADS 
And What They Earn 


Statistics show that of 3542 men in 
various positions, 2803 earn only about 





$15.00 a week; 586 earn between that 
and $5000 a year; 117 between $5000 
and $10,000; 36 from $10,000 to $15,000. 
The better qualified the man, the higher 


the salary. 


To command the right salary you must have 
the right training. If you lack the right train- 
ing the International Correspondence School 
of Scranton willimpart it to you im your spare 
time, If youhavea liking for some special line 
of work the I.C. 8. will make you an expertin 
that particularline. You will not have toleave 
home or buy any books while qualifying. The 
only preliminary schooling required is the 
ability to read and write. 

The way to find out all about it is most simple. 
= mark and mail the attached coupon. 

ing so costs you nothing and entails no 
obligation. 


The First Step 
to Success 


Marking the coupon will prove to be the first 
step toward joining the thousands of successful 
students who at the rate of 300 every month are 
VOLUNTARILY reporting advancement in sal- 
ary and position directly traceable to J. C. S. 
training. During September the number was 308. 


‘Mark the coupon NOW with the full knowledge that 
the Business of This Place is to Raise Salaries—to raise 
your salary. Finding out costs nothing. Mark the coupon. 














Box 1172, SCRANTON, PA, 
Please explain, without further obligation on my part, 
tec Sg qualify for the position before which I have 
x. 


Stenographer 
Advertisement Writer 
Card Writer 
Trimmer 
Law 


a 
Service 
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Yes fea Jill? 


As originators 
instead of copyists, 
leaders instead of fol- 
owers, tailors instead 
of machines, we have 
gained the distinc- 





COPYRIGHT 1909 
ED. V. PRICE & CO. 


Largest tailors in the world 
of 
GOOD made-to-order clothes. 


tion of being the 


| 








Thus we can give you the best 
of style, fit, fabric and work- 
manship in clothes made as | 
| you want them, and when you 
| want them, for $25 to $40. 


_ Price Building Chicago 
Have our local representative show you 


our handsome Woolens, and take your 
measure. If you don’t know him, ask us | 














Pat. 
Appl. for 


Try this New Chair for 
30 days in your own Home 


In a Slumber Chair the seat as well as back takes a 
reclining position. Back and seat are one continuous piece. 
Adjust it to any position you want and your weight is 
evenly distributed. You rest. No slipping forward or down 
into the chair—as in a Morris chair—no throwing your 
whole weight on the base of your spine. Every muscle, 
every nerve relax. 

This is the chair you want for your very own, once you 
know how comfortable it is. 


1s2 STYLES, 5 YEARS GUARANTEE 


l'ry it thirty days in your own home—then if you think you 
can get along without it we’ll refund your money. If your 
lealer cannot supply you, we will—same price—same terms. 

Write for catalog, select the style you like best and try it 


out 
THE C. PF. STREIT MFG. CO., 1044 Kenner St., Cincinnati, 0. 


The Most Acceptable Xmas Gift Is 
Shibboleth Neckwear 


Our ties are 50c. and 75c. retail value and are made in 
the newest styles from silk woven on “Our Own 
Looms” and are sold direct from ** Weaver to 
Wearer ” for 

$2.00 the Half-Dozen—Postage Paid 
Our “ Cambridge,” a full, flowing end four-in-hand, 
shown here, comes in s'ripes or figu' effects in 
vate color comb.nations, A neat, serviceable 
tie that is 

Sold Under Our Binding Guarantee 
which means money instantly refunded if you 
do not want the ties. Eve’ alf-dozen packed 
in handsome holiday box. hen ordering ties, 
pate color preference, stripe or figure, col- 
iar size. 


Morris Chair 























SHIBBOLETH SILK CO., 466 B'way, New York 
Send money order, check or two-cent stamps. 
Write for complete catalogue M, showing all styles. 


TAUGHT BY MAIL. Lessons prepared under 
the direction of Howard N. Ogden, Ph.D.. LL.D., 
President of Illinois College of Law (argest law 
school in Chicago). University methods. Credit 
hea by resident school for work done by mail. 


Sooke required for the first year loane ee. 
: Special Courses given by correspondence in 
\eademiec Preparatory work, English, Latin and German. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LAW SCHOOL, 
14-16 E. Erie Street, Ghicago 
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AS THe Cook-Peary controversy proceeds, it does not 
increase in popularity. The long expected state- 
ment_ of Commander Peary reports the cross-examina- 
tion at Etah of*the two young Esquimaux who went 
with Dr. Cook on his hazardous trip. . These youths 
‘ were questioned separately, and 

each traced on a map the course 
pursued, while both admitted that 
they did not go near the Pole. 


Up to Cook 


i Then came an affidavit of Edward M. Barrill, Dr. 


Cook’s guide to Mt. McKinley. Mr. Barrill swears that 
instead of reaching the top of the great Alaskan moun- 
tain, he and Dr. Cook merely ascended a minor peak 
and ‘‘faked” photographs and diaries to suit. Other 
men have made affidavits that for the last three years 
Barrill has:at various times made confession of fraud. 
On the other hand, a letter is now published by Knud 


. Rasmussen, a Danish traveler in Greenland, saying 


that the Esquimaux whom he has met in the frozen 
north believe that Dr. Cook actually did reach the 
North Pole, and that he himself believes so. 

It is time for an end of all these charges, asseverations, 
affidavits and counter-affidavits. Dr. Cook is accused 
of two of the meanest and most deliberate frauds ever 
attempted by a vulgar rogue. Men assert, not only 
that he did not reach the Pole or the summit of Mt. 
McKinley, but that he knows that he did not reach 
them. Circumstantial evidence piles up against Dr. 
Cook. Mistakes are indicated, improbabilities demon- 
strated, and the very possibility of even undertaking 
such a Polar trip with his limited supply of food is 
gravely questioned by Arctic experts. If Dr. Cook is 
maligned, he has been very badly treated and he should 
not only prove his case but seek his final justification 
in the courts. 

Mr. Peary has submitted his material and has been 
sustained. It is now up to Dr. Cook. 


-_ -_- 
fF oNE hundred and_ sixty-six Yale, Harvard and 
Princeton students who were sons of the rich— 


whose family names appeared in New York’s ‘‘ Social 
Register ’—only one during five. successive years took 


an honor of the first class. Only 

oy one in four of these gilded youth 
Spoiling the received honorable mention or won 
Rich Boys any kind of a prize. These and 


similar facts lead Professor Paul 
Van Dyke, writing in Scribner’s, to enquire,;whether we 
are not spoiling the boys who otherwise would have 
the best chance in life. 

This all-around uselessness of the patricians is not so 
marked in the more democratic western colleges, but 
the tendency is everywhere the same. It is the boy of 
humble circumstances who appreciates the advantages 
of a college education and reaps its benefits. It is the 
exception anywhere for a boy of wealth and position 
to be an able student. 

It is not an easy thing to spoil an American boy; the 
example of his father or some great countryman and 
the competition of his fellows are apt to be healthful 
influences. But our swollen fortunes, which are so all- 
powerful, seem equal even to the task of changing an 
amiable American boy of ordinary intelligence into a 
shirking snob who has a contempt for learning and 
whose only accomplishment is spending large sums of 
money correctly. 


_ _ 


Tt interesting boy who was characterized in the 

September number of Success Macazine as ‘‘ Mar- 
velous Master Sidis”’ has entered Harvard at the age of 
thirteen. He could have met the entrance require- 
ments at any time during the past 
three years but he has been refused 
admission heretofore because of 
his extreme youth. 

His entrance at thirteen has 
been widely heralded as a very remarkable event and 
has given rise to the discussion of the question, is there 
something vitally wrong with our method of educating 
the young? 

The case of William James Sidis is suggestive in the 
extreme. He is not, his parents assure us, an infant 
phenomenon. Yet so thoughtful and patient was his 
education at the hands of his father and mother that he 
could read the English language passably at two, was 
well versed in arithmetic at four and was at ten so con- 
versant with higher mathematics, science, history and 
ancient and modern languages that he was fitted to 
enter one of our great universities. The wonder of it 
all is that he has remained throughout a normal, healthy 
child with a love of outdoor sports and a wholesome 
dislike of school discipline. 

Has the civilized world erred in assuming that a child 
must have six or seven years of playtime before he 
acquires the rudiments of an education ? 

Perhaps young Sidis will pardon us if we scrutinize 
his career closely; for he represents a new idea ‘in 
education. 


Young Sidis 
Enters Harvard 


HOsE of our people who have been lying awake 
nights worrying over Halley’s Comet, have been 
greatly relieved to learn that it has been sighted in the 
offing and may be expected to arrive approximately on 
time. Of course Halley’s is only 
one of a stupendous number of 
comets which are pursuing their 
foolish and irrational ways about 
the sun, but none of these has 
ever received a more cordial welcome than that which 
is coming to Halley’s next year. 

Dr. Max Wolf of Heidelberg University in Germany 
was the first to see and photograph the comet on this 
trip, and to assure the scientific world that its time-table 
is correct. 

According to present indications, based on past per- 
formances, the comet will achieve the period of its 
greatest brilliancy toward the end of next May, when 
it will be within a beggarly ten million miles of the 
earth. It will be possible, then, the astronomers tell 
us, to see the comet with the naked eye in the Western 
sky shortly after sunset. This will be the first appear- 
ance of Halley’s Comet in these parts since 1836. The 
many friends it made on its last visit may be depended 
upon to give it a hearty welcome. 


Fatuer Knickersocker has been regarded always as a 
_ more or less legitimate target for the country’s 
jokeshooters. New York’s self-satisfied provincialism, 
the excessive cost of living within its sacred precincts, 
its ridiculous government and de- 
crepit horse-cars have kept many a 
paragrapher from starvation. Now 
at last the metropolis has a defen- 
der, self-appointed, bearing the 
ambitious name, ‘‘ The Association for New York.” Its 
object is to challenge indiscriminate abuse and criticism 
of New York City. One of its ideas was to make it a 
misdemeanor to speak ill of the city, but a lack of pub- 
lic enthusiasm caused an abandonment of that plan. 
And so the association decided to erect a statue. 

It did. It is a monster plaster female thirty feet 
high, entitled “ Purity,” and located amid glittering 
champagne electric signs on upper Broadway. The 
lady bears a shield labelled ‘‘Our City,” and on the 
pedestal among numerous other inscriptions is the 
legend, ‘‘ Death to Slander.” 

The statue is ugly and gaudy and it was not finished 
in time for the Hudson-Fulton celebration as was 
planned. Thus it unintentionally illustrated several of 
New York’s typical defects. 

New Yorkers are easily satisfied, but there are two 
privileges which they insist upon—that of living in 
New York and that of poking tun at it. The statue, 
intended to appeal to their sense of civic pride, aroused 
only their sense of humor. 

The association’s little booklet setting forth the 
physical and commercial greatness of New York gives 
facts of which not only New Yorkers, but Americans 
generally should feel proud. The association is better 
at writing books than at making statues. 


Our Most 
Famous Comet 


New York’s 
Defender 


"Tue total importation of Turkish leaf tobacco last year 

was two hundred and forty pounds. The question, 
what are our “‘ Turkish cigarettes’? made out of re- 
mains as far as ever from solution. 


"Tre Pennsylvania Railroad is constantly introducing 
improvements into its passenger carrying service that 
represent a very enlightened regard for the public welfare. 
This gigantic corporation was one of the first to realize 
that such a policy is the shortest 
. road to prosperity. 

. slesany ‘ The fen ae oe train between 
Serving Railroad = Yew York and Chicago, dupli- 
cating the New York Central’s 
achievement, has long been the Pennsylvania’s most 
spectacular performance. This is now supplemented 
by a twenty-four hour train between New York 
and St. Louis. In thus pandering to the depraved 
taste of those who wish to be in St. Louis as early as 
possible (or who do not know enough to stay there) 
this enterprising corporation has reduced materially 
the running time between the metropolis and the 

important cities of the Southwest. 

But the Pennsylvania Railroad is about to present to 
the world a still more important achievement. It 
opens in December a wonderful new railroad station in 
New York City, with a still more wonderful systern of 
tunnels, and this constitutes a most tremendous monu- 
ment to American energy and brains. The improve- 
ment is said to represent an investment of about ninety 
million dollars. It makes one more connecting link | 
between New York City and the United States of | 
America. It will make it increasingly possible for one | 
to live in the latter and do business in the former, an 
arrangement which a larger number of people every | 
year find feasible. | 
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uEsDAY, October the 12th, will go down into history 
as the day on which Professor Francesco Ferrer was 

shot by order of the Spanish Government. 
The charge against Professor Ferrer, who was the 
Director of the Modern School at 


The Judicial Barcelona and one of the greatest 
Assassination of educators of Spain, was complicity 

in the revolt that took place in 
Ferrer that city against the drafting of 


troops to Morocco. Professor 
Ferrer was a Radical and a Republican, and it may be 
fair to say that in his philosophy he was an anarchist. 
We know of no evidence, however, that he was in 
any way connected with the revolt, and if any truth 
exists as to his having incited the uprising it has not 
been made public. The trial was secret. Depositions 
against him were presented to the military court which 
tried him, but no testimony was given in his presence, 
and he had no opportunity to cross-examine witnesses. 
Despite vigorous protests against the sentence, despite 
the pathetic intercession of Ferrer’s daughter, the execu- 
tion was hurried on, and the victim was taken from 
prison to a ditch under the shadow of a wall, where he 
faced a firing squad of twelve men and fell on the first 
volley. 

The news of Ferrer’s assassination—for that is exactly 
what it was—was received by the civilized world with 
horror and execration. Indignation meetings were held 
in France, Italy, England and even throughout South 
America. Riots broke out in many cities, and the 
Spanish embassies in various countries were saved only 
by the vigorous intervention of the police. In Paris, 
there was a peaceful protest parade of one hundred 
thousand men. In England, France and Italy steps 
have been taken to boycott all Spanish goods, the city 
of Rome has been draped in black, the Paris Municipal 
Council has decided to name a street after the martyr, 
and it has been proposed in Rome to change the name 
of the historic Pzazza de Spania to Piazza Ferrer. 

Even in Spain the horror at this judicial murder has 
reached such a point that the responsible minister, the 
reactionary Maura, has resigned. The Liberals in the 
Spanish Chamber of Deputies refused to vote or even 
to discuss the most urgent measures until the despised 
Maura and all his Cabinet had surrendered their port- 
folios. In the eyes of these Liberals, as of the advanced 
thought of all the world, the day of secret trials and 
hasty executions of unjust sentences is forever past. 

The vengeful judicial assassination of their chief 
opponent has reacted against the Spanish Bourbons, 
and Ferrer dead is a more invincible enemy than Ferrer 
alive. The hurried execution was more than a crime. 
It was a blunder. 


HE Czar of Russia was given what is described as an 

enthusiastic reception upon his recent visit to Italy. 

By this phrase the correspondent evidently meant that 

none of the soldiers who lined his entire route through 
the country so far forget himself as to shoot. 


OMMUNICATION with the dead is getting down toa 
business-like basis. Of course there are indepen- 
dent concerns still working along in their own crude, 
competitive way on obscure side streets, taking your 
dollar and filling some musty, dingy 
old parlor with whirring wings and 
foolish talk, but the independent 
producer is doomed. Mr. Stead 
has established a sort of central 
office in London—a Borderland Library, he calls it— 
where subscribers may drop in and get connected with 
the other world. It’s all open and above board. If 
one medium can’t get hold of the departed, the librarian 
will try another. If all fail, if the spirits are too busy 
or uninterested, you get. your money back—and just as 
much obliged. It’s no trouble whatever to show goods. 
“Julia” is a spiritual frequenter of Mr. Stead’s new 
establishment, which is sometimes known as “* Julia’s 
Bureau.” It is comfortably fitted up and will attract 
both terrestrial and heavenly visitors. One can scarcely 
blame spirits for not leaving blissful homes in the skies 
to come down to the third-class establishments which 
mediums so often set up. Julia’s Bureau should attract 
the patronage of a very superior class of spooks; in fact, 
Mr. Stead announces that the late W. E. Gladstone 
dropped in recently and gave his views upon the Eng- 
lish political situation. Vulgar doubters, it is true, 
point out the close similarity of these views and Mr. 
Stead’s own, but every one will admit the value of a 
business-like system of communicating with the other 
world—or almost every one. 


A Central 
Spirit's Exchange 


EVOLUTIONS do not always mean iron and blood; 
sometimes they ate merely changes in opinions 
and votes. 

Next year there may be a revolution in England as 
important as the granting of the 
Magna Charta or the Bill of Rights. 
The English people are seriously 
thinking about getting rid of their 
House of Lords. The ‘‘Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal” are Tories almost to a man, 
and they have been mutilating the laws passed by the 
Liberal House of Commons, so that the Liberals are 
asking, ‘‘ What is the use of passing laws at all, if an 
unelected and unrepresentative House of Lords can 
undo the patient works of months?” The people, they 
say, must choose between their own representatives 
and the highly respectable and ornamental ‘ Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal.” 

The House of Commons has passed the budget on its 
third reading by a decisive majority. 

If the Lords reject the budget, as they now threaten 
to do, the crisis will come fast and hard. Parliament 
will then say, ** We, the faithful Commons have voted 
supplies to our king, and the Lords have prevented us, 
contrary to our unwritten Constitution, from furnishing 
this needed money to our gracious sovereign.” An 
election will then decide whether the Lords shall have 
the right to amend] or reject revenue bills, or, in fact, 
any bills at all. The Lords will obey such a mandate. 
If they do not, the king, acting on the advice of his 
faithful Commons, will create enough new Lords to 
swamp that noble House and make it vote the way the 
people wish. 

The Lords, and their backers, the brewers, will do 
well not to push matters too far. With a single vote 
the British people can end the Lords, and, for that 
matter, the gracious sovereign also. For the sake of 
his crown, the king has sought to intervene between 
the angry Lords, Spiritual and Temporal, and the deter- 
mined Commons. Perhaps wisdom will prevail and 
the House of Lords will retreat while there is yet time. 


The English 
Revolution of 1910 


In any case the elections in England which are expected ° 


early next year will determine how far the British peo- 
ple have progressed toward democratic self-rule. 
"Tue representatives of the Chinese Government have 
just signed a contract calling for the installation of 
two ten-thousand-line telephone switchboards for 
Pekin. It is the beginning of the ‘‘hello girl” in 
China. It is believed that the 
invention will ‘‘ take,” and that 
the pigtailed Celestials will acquire 
the habit of ordering their rice and 
birds’ nests over the telephone. If 
during the next twenty years only one telephone is put 
in for every one hundred Chinese, there will be four 
hundred thousand telephones installed, at an expendi- 
ture of a billion dollars. What a triumph it will be for 
the telephone if it withstands the constant assaults of 
the barbarous Chinese language ! 


The Telephone 
in China 


"Tue recent assassination of Prince Ito of Japan by a 
group of Korean patriots brings forward again the 
question whether political assassination is ever justifi- 
able. The old Greeks used to argue about tyrannicide, 
and even to-day, after twenty-five 
centuries of argument, men are still 
not a unit on the subject. In 
Russia, where the Czar and his 
Grand Dukes were murdering their 
thousands, without even the pretense of a fair trial, 
the desperate revolutionists resorted to counter-assassi- 
nation. They claimed that since they could not vote 
or speak or write freely, political murder was the only 
way in which to express the will of the people. The 
Koreans who killed Prince Ito believed that only in 
this manner could they bring the intolerable grievances 
of their nation to the attention of the civilized world. 
It is a terrible commentary on political assassination, 
however, that it usually kills the wrong man or the 
man at the wrong time, and often puts back the prog- 
ress of civilization for many decades. Alexander the 
Second, Czar of Russia, was assassinated in 1881, just 
as he was about to grant his people a constitution; the 
assassination of other rulers has often had the effect of 
intensifying and aggravating the very evils which the 
man with the bomb is trying to cure. Sometimes a 
Charlotte Corday slays an infamous Marat, but on the 
other hand a Booth may murder an Abrat am Lincoln. 
One can not speak for all climes and all ages, but in 
general the cure of our political evils is not the pistol. 
The policy of Japan in Korea did not depend on the 
life of Ito. It will not be changed by the death of Ito. 


Assassination— 
Does it Pay? 
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CAREFUL DOCTOR 
Prescribed Change of Food Instead 
of Drugs. 





It takes considerable courage for a doctor to deliber- 
ately prescribe only food for a despairing patient, instead 
of resorting to the usual list of medicines. 

There are some truly scientific physicians among the 
present generation who recognize and treat conditicns 
as they are and should be treated regardless of the value 
to their pockets. Here’s‘an instance : 

‘‘Four years ago | was taken with severe gastritis and 
nothing would stay on my stomach, so that | was on 
the verge of starvation. 

“I heard of a doctor who hada summer cottage near 
me—a specialist from N. Y.—and as a last hope, sent 
for him. 

“‘After he examined me.carefully he advised me to 
try a small quantity. of Grape-Nuts at first, then as my 
stomach became stronger to eat more. 

“1 kept at it and gradually got so | could eat and di- 
gest three teaspoonfuls. Then | began to have color in 
my face, memory became clear, where before everything 
seemed a blank. My» limbs got stronger and | could 
walk. So | steadily recovered. 

“Now after a year on Grape-Nuts | weigh 153 Ibs. 
My people were surprised at the way | grew fleshy and 
strong on this food.” Read the little book, ‘‘ The Road 
to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

“* There’s a reason.” ’ 

Ever read the above letter? A new one appears 
from time to time. They are genuine, true, and 
full of human interest. 


THE GREATEST BARGAIN EVER OFFERED 









1 DOLLAR 


SECURES THIS GREAT 
REFERENCE LIBRARY 


This magnificent reference work, cost- 
ing three-quarters or a million dollars to 
produce, is a dictionary and encyclopedia 
combined. In fullness of definitions, 
number of words defined and accuracy, 
it is superior to reference works selling 
for five times its price. It has been re- 
cently revised and enlarged by a staff -f 
American editors, Its five big volumes 
Half Leather Binding CONtain an inexhaustible mine of informa- 
tion on every subject, defining 250,000 words. Our 
bargain offer takes off two-thirds the price, and we 
pass the work on to you at less than one-third the 
price of any other first-class reference work. We 
send the complete set to your home for examination 
without charge, and if you decide to keep it, a first 
payment of 50 cents secures the set. 


FIVE MASSIVE VOLUMES 


There are five volumes, each one foot tall, and strongly and hand- 
somely bound in three styles of Linding. The set contains 5,000 
and thousands of illustrations. It is up-to-date in every pur- 

ular. It is absolutely reliable; the names of its editorsare among 
the in every fleid of research. As a dictionary, it defines 
25,000 more words than any other dictionary. Asan encyclopedia, it 
treats 50,000 subjects, covering the whole field of human knowledge. 


FREE FOR EXAMINATION {72srysone: 

we will send you a 
complete set at 
once, all express charges prepaid, for examination. If you 
like the neakes you can pay for same in little monthly pay- 
ments. If you don’t like them, return them to us and we 
will pay return charges. 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


This is only a limited edition, and will not last long. 
You must reply promptly to take advantage of the bargain. 


THE WERNER CO.,. Akron, 0. 
Mark and Mail this Coupon 
THE WERNER CO., Akron, Ohio. 


You may send me on pti for 10 days one set of the 
AMERICAN ENCYC EDIC DICTIONAKY, bound in 
the style indicated by having the “X’’ beside. 


Full Sheep Binding. Regular price, $¢4.00. I will pay 
for the same, if I decide to keep the books, as follows: 
$1.00 after I examine them and §2.00a month until your 
special price of $25.00 is paid. 


Half Morocco yg Regular price or. 1 will 

y for the same, if I ide to keep the ks, as fol- 

lows: $1.00 after { examine them an .00 @ month until 
your special price of $21.00 is paid. 


Library Cloth minting. Regular prion, 90.0%, I will 

y for the same, if I decide tokeep the books, as follows: 

1.00 after I examine them and $2.00 a month until your 
special price of $16.00 is paid. 


the set of five volumes, delivery char 
ks within Len 
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paid. If not satisfactory I will return boo 10 days 
after delivery, at your expense for return charges. 
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Are You Living 
a “Half-Life” 


\re you enjoying life to the utmost? Are 
you doing the best work you are capable of ? 
\re you winning the success you aim at? 

Or are you handicapped by some ailment 

and living a barren, joyless “half-life” ? 

Without perfect health, you cannot make 
the most of yourself. Yet health can be 
easily had—if you seek it. 

lhe world’s greatest medical authorities 
assert that over go0% of the cases of ill- 
health are due to one cause—the failure to 
remove the body’s waste products. Were 
the cause eliminated, they claim, disease 
would decrease marvelously, and health 
become almost universal. 


Prescribed by Physicians 


| have invented a scientific appliance 
that is in use by over half a million people, 
and approved and prescribed by sdnidiese 
physicians the world over. 

It requires no drugs. And it can be safely 
used at home by anyone. For it operates 
on the most approved medical principles. 

It removes the waste matter properly. 
And thus, it strengthens the vital organs 
and aids the body to regain its natural 
vigor and health. 

| do not claim that this appliance will 
cure any disease. But by freeing the body 
of the deadly waste, it allows the system 
to devote its entire energy and vitality to 
regaining its normal state of health. 


Ask for the Facts 


Write me to-day, personally. Let me 
send you my book explaining this appliance, 
and how it works. Let me tell what results 
it has accomplished—simply put the facts 
in your hands. Then, judge its value for 
yourself. Writing doesn’t obligate you in 
any way. My advice is free. And it may 
mean health—a brighter, happier life for you. 


Charles A. Tyrrell, M. D. 


President of Tyrrell 
Hygienic Institute 


147 West 65th St. New York City 




















Broncho 


Hat—rrom 
Texas, the kind 
our cowboys wear. 

Suitable for all 

Wentiers, a 

factured and 80 

*‘ us exclusively, direct to the consumer. 
Description—Fine quality felt, light tan 

color, with richly Mexican carved leather 
band, “ never flop” brim, made in two di- 
mensions; brim 8inches, crown 4} inches; 
brim 8} inches, crown 5 inches; a regular 

five dollar hat, sent express $3 
prepaid, special price 2 
State size. Order today. Your money refunded 
if you aren't satisfied. Address Dept. A., 


HOUSTON HAT CO., "pester 






















Would You Like to 
Discard Your Glasses? 


Just Try 
The Ideal Sight Restorer 


for 10 days at our expense 
Minor eye weaknesses are caused 
by r circulation of blood. Near- 
sight. far — and asti tism are 
caused by elr becom! distorted 
(out of shape). Bya gentle massage 
The Ideal Sight Restorer produces a nor- 
mal circulation of blood and moulds 
The Normal Eye the eye painlessly but surely to its 
normal shape. Thousands have used it with perfect success and 
without danger, as it does not come in direct contact with the 
eyes. Five minutes manipulation twice a day is all that is neces- 
sary. If you wish to relieve eye strain and headaches, andina 
short time be entirely independent of your glasses, write for 

booklet, records and 10 days test to 


THE IDBAL CO., 129M West 65th Street, New York 
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HE sudden demission of Charles R. Crane, American 
Minister to China, leaves Americans in a.state of 


general bewilderment. Why the man who was so 
popular a month ago is so unpopular to-day, why a 
diplomat can not talk after he has 


— been instructed to “‘give*it to them = 
— red hot,” what’s the matter with 
of Crane Knox and who is behind him, 


the Steel Trust or the ‘Emperor of 
Japan, are questions which every one is asking and no 


. one is answering. Rumors are about, there is talk of an 


after-statement by Mr. Crane but no one seems to 
know anything. 

The situation in China, whither Crane was to have 
gone, is equally dubious. A few months ago Japan and 
China were glaring at each other, showing teeth and 
fists. Now they have signed a convention and are as 
friendly as Knox and Crane were a few months ago. 
But Europe is alarmed. The white men fear a coalition 
of the Mongolians that may drive Russia beyond the 
Ural Mountains. According to a German newspaper, 
‘the two powers will unite in an attack upon Russia 
in the near future.” 

Such an event might be bad for Russia’s pretensions 
in Asia. Japan is stronger than she was in 1904. She 
is raising new regiments, building vast food magazines, 
and laboring feverishly at the improvement of her mili- 
tary equipment. To-day moreover she has her fleets 
on the Pacific.and her feet on the Continent. China, 
too, is waking up. It is reported t the Celestial 
Empire is about to spend two hundreu million dollars 


in the rehabilitation of her army and navy. With a 
population of four hundred million to draw upon, 


‘and with Japan to aid her, China may make the 
, trip over the trans-Siberian railroad very unpopular in 
* Russia. 


China may in time become even more than 
a match for little Japan. 

The nations of Europe in their Chinese policy are 
playing with gunpowder. They may grab ports, 
squabble over mining and railroad concessions, and 
quarrel as to which shall lend China money. Sooner 
or later, however, China will decide these matters for 
herself. The trend of the times seems to be ‘‘ Asia for 
the Asiatics.” 

CONTEMPORARY who pretends to be interestedin such 

matters announces that Uruguay with only one 
million inhabitants has used $1,224,500 worth of per- 
fumery in the last fifteen years. Uruguay, apparently, 
by any other name would smell as sweet. 


E{NGtish astronomers have advanced the theory that 

Mars has turned yellow. That statement is evi- 
dence that England, in chagrin over losing the North 
Pole, is trying to steal a planet which we have always 
regarded as an American possession. 


HE King of Italy is about to publish a book on the 

history of numismatics. Perhaps there is light 

here on the eternal question, what shall we do with 
our kings ? 
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rs. Aucusta STETSON, one-time leader of the New 

York First Church of Christ, Scientist, has been 
deposed for witchcraft. It was not called witchcraft, 
because since the Salem witches were burned, the 
word has gone out of fashion. But 
the charge, ‘‘malicious animal 
magnetism” seems very much the 
same thing, and the evidence 
recalls the good old days when 
witches rode through the air on brooms, and wretched 
old hags muttered their incantations over the waxen 
figures of their enemies, spreading fearful mortality among 
the enemies. 

Judging from her photograph, Mrs. Stetson is no 
witch. She is a good-looking, well-dressed and ap- 
parently intelligent woman. Nevertheless it is gravely 
charged that she seated herself for hours daily in a 
darkened room in New York and by means of thought 
currents deliberately aimed at a Mr. McClellan in Boston, 
surely but slowly began the work of his effacement. 
Had not bold Mr. McClellan discovered the plot, he 
would have soon succumbed to the diabolical thought 
waves, which seemed to preserve their destructive 
power even in the frigid atmosphere of Boston. 

It is a little discouraging to people who don’t believe 
in witches that there are still so many who do. We 
do not believe, however, that a sect which comprises 
so large and so intelligent a body of people as does 
Christian Science, will long continue to countenance 
faith in witchcraft even under a modern high-sounding 
name. 


Twentieth Century 
Witches 


AVE women a right to beat up policemen and break 
windows in the struggle for equal suffrage? Is it 
dignified or womanly for them to do so? 

It is to defend the course of the strenuous English 
suffragettes that Mrs. Emmeline 
Pankhurst, leader of the move- 
ment, has come to America. It 
must be admitted that Mrs. Pank- 
hurst makes out a very good case 
for the militant methods. 

‘*We’ll go as far as we are driven by the Govern- 
ment,” she said to the immense mass meeting which 
greeted her in New York. Every step the suffragettes 
have taken, she says, is in response to some move of 
the Government. When they are denied the funda- 
mental English right of petition they make a noisy 
vocal petition in the Houses of Parliament. When they 
are refused access to political meetings, they wrap their 
messages around stones and send them through the 
window. These methods are not at all dignified, she 
admits, but, like the Boston Tea Party of which 
Americans are so proud, they are of inestimable value 
in concentrating public opinion upon the question. 

The logic is all with the suffragists. Women are 
taxed like nen, punished like men; fully half of the 
political questions of the day bear directly upon the 
home or the child. There is nothing essentially un- 
womanly in being interested in homes and children. 


Noted Suffragist 
in America 





THe old answer to this question was, ‘‘ When she 
can.” The modern answer is, ‘‘Not until she is 
ready.” 

A few weeks ago there was a wedding at Uniontown, 
Pennsylvania, and the bride was 
fifteen years old. At an age when 
most girls, physically and intellec- 
tually immature, are thinking of 
going to the high school, this 
young Uniontown child entered upon the arduous 
responsibilities of wifehood and perhaps motherhood. 

A century ago the Uniontown event would not have 
been honored with even a newspaper paragraph. Early 
marriages were then the rule, and an unmarried girl of 
twenty-five was considered an irredeemable spinster. 
To-day fortunately the early marriage is an exception 
and a girl of thirty-five is younger than a girl of twenty- 
two acentury ago. In 1864 the average age of all 
Massachusetts maids at marriage was twenty years and 
eight months; in 1901 it was twenty-four years and 
seven months. In Rhode Island forty years ago over 
a fifth of all brides and grooms signing the marriage 
register were under twenty; to-day less than one tenth 
were under twenty. In England, France, Germany, 
Austria and other European countries the average age at 
which girls marry is constantly increasing. 

There is a danger in this; for too many unmarried 
people of a marriageable age are not good for the 
health, happiness and morality of the community. 
But there is a good side that is even greater. The later 
age of marriage allows both the high contracting parties, 
especially the women, to develop, to learn the duties 
and obligations of matrimony, and to enter the married 
state with an equipment of body and mind that will 
mean better children. 


When Should 
a Girl Marry? 


NE of our consuls in Turkey reports a growing de- 

mand there for American soda-fountains. This is 
the first real evidence that the Turkish women have 
laid aside the veil. 


Accorvinc to Professor Pozzi, the distinguished 

French surgeon, America is the paradise of the 
trained nurse. Writing in the Dietetic and Hygienic 
Gazette, he praises our hospitals and our medical 
service in general, but finds that 
the crowning glory of it all is the 
American nurse. 

A head nurse in Paris receives 
sixteen dollars a month; in the 
United States a nurse with a diploma may receive $100 
to $120 a month, together with her lodging, food and 
laundering. The nurse is in many cases a woman of 
education and culture equal to that of the family in 
which she is employed or the highly paid specialists 
whom she assists. 

Professor Pozzi is very much interested in the fact 
that in so many American households the nurse eats at 
the family table and sometimes ends by marrying the 
patient. We believe that the patient might do worse. 


The Happy 
American Nurse 


SEE PAGE 771 
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No Use for Numbers 


HE school census taker 

stopped at alittle hut in 

the mountains of Kentucky, 

and addressing the mother 

of an unusually large flock 
of children, said: 

‘*Madam, | am_ taking 


usual rates. 





For these bits of “* Points and Pleasantry *’ payment is made 
at the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD. The Editors re- 
serve the right to make such editorial changes as may seem 
necessary. Material which fails to gain a place on these pages, 
and yet seems worthy of publication, may be retained at the 


NO MS. WILL BE RETURNED UNLESS 
STAMPED ENVELOPE IS ENCLOSED. 
Address: Editor, ‘* Point and Pleasantry.” 


Not That Kind 


unt Emity, an old col- 
ored woman, was given 

two Maltese kittens, and 
asked the neighbors to help 
hername them. Uncle Eph, 
who lived across the street, 
shuffled over with a sug- 








the school census. How 
many children have you be- 
tween the ages of six and—” 

‘‘Lemme see,” she broke in; ‘‘there’s Katy an’ 
Mary an’ Annie an’ Lucy an’ Carrie an’ Rob an’ Jake 
an’ Will an’ Harry an’ Jim an’—” She paused for a 
breath and her caller made haste to say: 

‘‘Now, madam, if you could just give me the num- 
ber—” 

‘‘Number?” she snapped; ‘‘number? We ain’t 
commenced numberin’ yit, thank ye. We ain’t run out 
o’ names.”—Wape H. Lai. 
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His Claim to Prominence 


T a social gathering in New York City a certain man, 
intent on knowing every one and his business, was 
introduced to Senator Julius C. Burrows of Michigan. 
‘‘The name Burrows is very familiar to me,” he 
said. ‘‘l am certain that you are a man of some prom- 
inence.” 
“Yes,” replied Senator Burrows, ‘‘l am the man 
that ‘died at first’ just before Casey came to bat in 
that celebrated ball game at Mudville.”—Watter S. 


CREECH. P 
a a 


Rapid Transit 


N RESPONSE to a growing demand in his home, Henry 
Kitchell Webster, author of ‘‘ The Sky Man,” once 

went to his father’s house, borrowed the family high- 
chair and started taking it home by hand. Not only 
did he have to wait long for his car, but when it finally 
came its conductor was a humorist. 

‘*Aren’t you pretty big for that chair?” that official 
ventured. 

‘*Yes,” admitted Webster, wearily, ‘‘l grew up 
while waiting for the car.” 


a + 


The Clock Stuttered Too 


DROLL sort of a fellow, given to stuttering, met an 

old college chum on the street. They had some 
hours together and other things. As the tardy one 
stealthily ascended the stairs on reaching home, out of 
the darkness came his wife’s voice. 

‘* What time is it?” she asked, sternly. 

‘It is j-j-j-j-just one,” he stammered. 

The words were scarcely uttered when the old- 
fashioned clock on the landing gave four laborious 
strokes. 

‘*Do you here that?” she asked, sharply. 

‘*But my d-d-dear,” he rejoined, pleasantly, ‘‘ y-you 
must n’t mind that k-k-clock. It’s I-l-l-I-like me.” 


+ + 


Some Christmas Thoughts 


A Fat Christmas maketh a lean New Year. 
Better a candied apple on a stick than a jeweler’s 

bill on the way. 

Be tactful in filling another’s stocking lest you put 
your foot in it. 

Forgive your enemy to-day, even if you have to start 
a new quarrel to-morrow. 

Let your gifts go into the hands of a receiver, but 
don’t get into his clutches yourself. 

A ton of coal in the cellar is worth two baby grand 
Pianos in the creditors’ schedule. 

Let the baby beat the drum and Willie toot the horn. 
That is their idea of peace on earth. 

It is a mean father who won’t lend his baby his golf 
stockings to hang up on Christmas Eve. 


gestion that they be named 
Cook and Peary. ‘‘ Look 

a yere, Eph,” replied Aunt 
Emily, ‘‘does you want to ‘sult those animals of mine ? 
Why, them ain’t polecats.”—Harvey Peake. 


o - 


The Hot Air Furnace 


"THERE was a young publisher who made.a sudden for- 
tune by appealing to that largely neglected class 

which we call Society. Gaining riches, the young 
publisher retired and.was seen less and less in his old 
haunts. 
Where ’s Lawrence?” some one asked of ‘‘ Mr. Doo- 
ey.” 

Dooley answered, ‘‘Oh, he’s up-town now, warm- 
ing his hands at the Social Register.””—Franxuin J. 
CLaRKIN. 


o s 
An Annual Luxury 
A\® Enctis boy went to visit his two Scotch cousins 
during his summer vacation. His breakfast every 
morning consisted of plain oatmeal, and he gét very 
tired of it. ‘‘Say, Jack,” he said, ‘‘don’t you ever 
have milk with your porridge ? ” 


Jack turned to his brother. ‘‘Eh, Tom,” he said, 
‘*the lad thinks it’s Christmas.”—H. O. Leacn. 


© a 


The Troubles of a Dramatist 


ERE’S an advertisement taken from a morning paper 
that shows to what a pass genius may come in a 
great city: 
‘*Wantep: A collaborator, by a young playwright. 
The play is already written; collaborator to furnish 
board and bed until play is produced.” 


_ 


The New Obsession 


OX. IT’S motoring here and it's motoring there, 
It's motoring, motoring, everywhere. 

The babies in motoring carriages go, 

The kids soon will coast on the silvery snow 

In automobobs up steep automoslides 

In wildly hilarious automorides. 

Our dancers are dancing gay automojigs, 

Our doctors drive r in their automogigs ; 

And those who would perch on fame's highest bars 

Now hitch up their wagons to automostars. 


"THE farmer is smiling his harvest to gain 
When loading his hay on his automowain, 

Or scarring the earth with his automoplow, 

Or milking his gasolene automocow ; 

Or sending the choreman with automolegs 

To gather each morn the fresh automoeggs 

"Neath the automohens in the automocoop, 

To the tune of the rooster’s shrill automowhoop, 

While he who plays golf will rejoice at the call 

Of the automocaddy who chases his ball. 


THE automocamel will soon lead the van 

From Automosheba to Automodan, 
And down in the kitchen, by hook or by crook, 
Some day we'll rejoice in an automocook 
Who more than a week in the household will stop 
To joy in the jests of the automocop. 
Yes, it’s motors by day and it’s motors by night; 
Wherever we look there's a motor in sight. 
All over the land they are quite the fromage 
And every old barn has become a garage! 

HORACE DODD GASTIT. 
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In all the World 
there’s no Catsup like 


Snider’s 
Made after an old-fashion “ Kitchen 
Recipe” from ripe tomatoes, sound an 
red to the core. 
Absolutely free from chemical preserva- 
tives or artificial coloring. 
So good and deliciously flavored that it 


has won its own way since the first bottle 
was made— 


“It’s the Process” 
Get a bottle from Grocer and try an 
Oyster Cocktail 





Recipe 

Two tablespoonfuls Snider Catsup, one teaspoonful 
finely grated horse-radish, a pinch of salt, and Cayenne 
pepper to taste. 

Snider Tomato Catsup and all Snider pro- 
ducts comply with all Pure Food Laws of 
the world. 

Upon receipt of 2 Snider Pork & Beans lables, we will 
send you one of our beautiful so-piece jig-saw Picture 
Puzzles. 

Address Dept. 23. 


The T. A. Snider Preserve Co. 








Cincinnati, Ohio., U.S. A. 
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MUFFLERS | 
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WINTER §sports—outdoor recreation ff 
of any kind—call for a muffler— 
and a good one. 


The Phoenix is the muffler without imperfections—and 
it’s really casier to get than the ordinary kinds—the 
heavy, inconvenient, tired-looking affairs that stretch 
out of shape—grow raglike. Good stores everywhere 
sell the Phoenix in collar sizes for men,women and 
children at 60 cents—more for the better grades. 


THE PHOENIX 
The One Perfect Fitting Muffler 


It never loses its shape or its exquisite silky lustre. 
rhe Phoenix patent stitch insures permanent elasticity 

ist as the Phoenix secret process of mercerizing insures 
permanence of the richly-beautiful finish. Neither con- 
stant wear nor frequent washing can affect the splendid 
quality of the Phoenix in any way. 





Just a snap of the patent 
For Christmas | ‘actener at the throat and 
Packed singly in dain-} the Phoenix fits snugly close 
ty gift boxes, Phoenix] over the neck and chest, pro- 
Mufflers make especi-} tecting the linen from snow 
ally appropriate hol-} and sleet, keeping the wind 
iday gifts. They’re} trom whistling down the back 
made in all fashion-] and safeguarding throat and 
able weaves and} inngs from the cold, raw 


shades for women 
‘lw dam 
children and mez. nal = oe = 















fhe smooth-fitting Phoenix is cozily warm, yet light— 
neat and smartly stylish—in good taste everywhere‘at 


any time. 
Phoenix Mufflers 
At good stores.everywhere 50 cents 


fo be sure of getting the genuine, look for the label. 
if you are offered anything else, write direct to us stat- 
ing collar size, colors and style. 


Phoenix Knitting Works 
227 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 














Try This Most Delightful 
Of All Self Playing 


Instruments in if E E 


Your Own Home 
id, the newest, 


Will you let us send you, freight Dn 
sweetest toned, most entertaining of all self-playing in- 
struments on ten days absolutely free trial ? 

Here is a self-playing musical instrument whose tones 
are never harsh, never scratchy, never tiresome, but 
always marvelously sweet and mellow. 

Won’t you try 


MIRA MUSIC 


onapproval? No deposit required. You play the Mira 
in your own home for 10 days, test it thoroughly—then if 
you don’t care to keep it, send it back at our expense. 

Just think of listening to the classic masterpieces, the 
good, old hymns and melodies, the newest popular airs, 
whenever you want to—all played in the sweetest, mel- 
lowest tones imaginable. 

You simply wind up the Mira and put on any piece of 
music you desire. 
rune-dises or 
“records” for 
new music cost 
ony 20c. to 6c. 
each. 


Easy 


Payments 
make it easy for 
anyone to own a 
Mira. Yon can 
enjoy it while 
maying only a 
ittle at a time, if 
you choose. 

Just send us 
your name on a 
post card for our 





Dept. é. 
JACOT MUSIC CO., 39 Union Square, New York 














An Expectant Attitude as An Asset 


ost successful men | have known had the habit of 
expecting things to turn out right. No matter 
how black or discouraging the outlook, they held 
tenaciously to their faith in the final outcome. This 
habit of holding an expectant attitude, in some myste- 
rious way, unknown to us, attracts the thing we long 
for, just as though our own were always seeking us 
when we were seeking it. 

Our faculties work under orders, and they tend to 
do or produce wha’ is expected of them. If we expect 
a great deal, make a great demand of them, insist on 
them helping us to carry out our ambition, they fall 
into line and proceed to help us. On the other hand, 
if we do not have confidence enough to make a vigor- 
ous demand, a strenuous effort, if we waver or are in 
doubt, they lose their courage and their effort will be 
perfunctory, will lack efficiency. 

Mental faculties are very dependent upon the cour- 
age and confidence of their leader. They will give up 
all they have to the dominating will which governs 
them. But ife their leader wavers, hesitates, they 
waver and hesitate. Self-confidence is not a separate 
faculty any more than courage is. It is a part of all 
the mental faculties, and when it is weak there is a 
corresponding lack of their efficiency, and vice versa. 

I know of no other habit which would bring so 
much of value to our lives as the habit of always ex- 
pecting that the best will happen to us instead of the 
worst, of taking it for granted that we are going to win 
out in whatever we undertake. 

Many people queer their succsss at the very outset by 
expecting that they are going to fail, that the chances 
are against them. In other words, their mental attitude 
is not favorable to the success which they are after. It 
attracts failure. Success is achieved mentally first. 
If the mental attitude is one of doubt, lack of faith, 
the results will correspond. There must be persistent 
faith, continuous confidence in order to win. A waver- 
ing, doubting mind brings wavering, doubting results. 

There are many people who are habitually successful. 
Everything they touch seems to turn out well be- 
cause they start out with the expectation of succeeding, 
with full, complete confidence that they are going: to 
win, and they do. It is the doubting, vacillating 
mind that fails. The firm, resolute, determined soul 
wins out. 

One reason why so many fail, or plod along in medi- 
ocrity, is because they see so many obstacles and diffi- 
culties. These loom up so threateningly that they lose 
heart to win. They see so many difficulties that they 
are in a discouraged condition much of the time, and 
this mental attitude is fatal to achievement, for it makes 
the mind negative, non-creative. It is confidence and 
hope that call out the faculties and multiply their 
creative, producing power. 

The habit of dwelling on difficulties and magnifying 
them weakens the character and paralyzes the initia- 
tive in such a way as to hinder one from ever daring to 
undertake great things. The man who sees the obsta- 
cles more clearly than anything else is not the man to 
attempt or do any great thing. The man who does 
things is the man who sees the end and defies the 
obstacles. 

Napoleon did not see the Alps, which seemed im- 
passable to his generals; that is, his confidence that he 
could take his army over these mountains into Italy 
was so great that the difficulties which seemed over- 
whelming to others had no power to discourage him. 
If the Alps had looked so formidable to Napoleon as 
they did to his advisers and other people he would 
never have crossed them in midwinter. 

I have never known a person who magnifies difficul- 
ties, who talks a great deal about obstacles, to do great 
things. It is the man who persists in seeing his ideal, 
who ignores obstacles, absolutely refuses to see failure; 
who clings to his confidence in victory, success, that 
wins out in whatever he undertakes. 


The Renewing Power of Nature 


Maw uncovers his head and bows in reverence when 

he enters the sacred cathedrals of Europe, but how 
lifeless these cold stone piles are in comparison with the 
living, throbbing, creative processes which thrill us in 
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the country! No matter how jaded or melancholy or 
discordant we may be when we go into God’s great 
cathedral—the country—our mood changes; we feel as 
though we were drinking in the nectar of the gods, 
Every breath is a tonic and every sight a rest for the 
weary mind. 

There is a spirit in Nature which finds kin in us, to 
which we respond. The things which God’s thought 
expresses in flowers, in grasses, in plants, in trees, in 
meadows, in rivers, in mountains, in sunsets, in the 
song of birds, touches our very soul, puts us in tune 


‘with the Infinite, brings us into harmony with the great 


Spirit which pervades the universe. There is a magical 
restoring power in the spirit which breathes through 
Nature, a healing balm for the wounded heart, a pow- 
erful refreshener for the jaded, weary soul. 

Who has not felt the magic of that wonderful, 
refreshening, rejuvenating, recreating, process goin 
on within him when walking about in the country 
We can actually feel ourselves being made over, we can 
actually sense the renewing process going on within us 
when we are in the world of Nature. 

Who has not gone into the country when the worries, 
frictions and discords of the strenuous life have well- 
nigh wrecked his nervous system and felt the magic, 
recuperative touch of the nature spirit ? 

How insignificant the things which yesterday forced 
us well-nigh to distraction seem when we are drinking 
in Nature’s healing power at every pore ! 

After a day in God’s garden we feel as though we 
had taken a new lease of life, as though we had 
bathed in nectar and drunk the wine of life. 

The man who comes back from a vacation spent 
amid the beauties of Nature is often a much better man 
than the one who went away. I have seen the most 
nervous, harassed business men so completely trans- 
formed by a few weeks in the country that they did 
not seem to be the same men that they had been before. 
They had an entirely different outlook on business, on 
life. The things that irritated and worried them 
before the vacation, they did not notice when they re- 
turned. They were new creatures, born again. 

There is no doubt that this feeling of refreshment, 
this sense of rejuvenation, comes from the conscious- 
ness of the great creative Presence, the balm for all the 
hurts of the world. The swelling buds, the opening 
flowers, the throbbing life everywhere make us feel that 
we are standing in the very Holy of Holies, that we 
actually feel and witness the creative act. 

Great minds have ever felt the peculiar healing power 
of Nature; the divine currents of life in the country 
have ever been a balm for their wounds, a panacea for 
all their ills. 


Mental Influence Upon the Bodily Functions 


"Tu different organs are especially susceptible to cer- 

tain kinds of mental influence. Intense hatred, 
outbursts of hot temper, violent fits of anger, and some 
forms of worry havea very irritating influence upon the 
kidneys and materially aggravate certain forms of kid- 
ney disease. 

Excessive selfishness and envy seriously affect the 
liver, while liver and spleen are strongly influenced by 
jealousy, especially chronic jealousy. 

It is well known that violent, long-continued jeal- 
ousy affects the heart’s action most injuriously, as do 
all sorts of mental discord, such as worry, anxiety, fear, 
anger, especially where they become chronic. Multi- 
tudes of people have died from heart trouble induced 
by the explosive passions. 

Jaundice often follows great mental shocks and vio- 
lent outbursts of temper. People are frequently made 
bilious by long-continued despondency, fear and worry. 

A physician says, ‘‘I have been surprised to find how 
often the cause of cancer of the liver has been traced to 
protracted grief or anxiety.” Dr. Snow, an eminent 
English authority, says that the vast majority of the 
cases of cancer, especially cancer of the breast and 
uterine cancer, are due to anxiety and worry. 

Sir B. W. Richardson says that irritations on the skin 
will follow excessive mental strain. ‘It is remarka- 
ble,” this great physician says, ‘‘ how little the question 
of the origin of physical diseases from mental influence 
has been studied.” 

These structural changes in the different organs 
are due to chemical changes in the development of 
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oisonous substances in the tissues through mental 
influence. 

As the entire body for all practical purposes is one 
mass of cells closely bound together, every thought that 
enters the mind, every change in the mental attitude, is 
almost instantly conveyed to every cell in the body, 
which is affected according to the- nature of the 
thought. We are nothing but a mass of cells, brain, 
nerve and other tissue cells, and the whole mass is very 
sensitive to every mental process. 

In a sense, the body is an extended brain, and every 
thought, every mood, every emotion is transmitted in- 
stantly to the remotest cell. If the thought is discord- 
ant, if the emotion is vicious, it will carry its poison to 
the farthest cells. 

Many people so poison their entire system by habit- 
ual melancholy, worry, fear and other discordant 
phases of thought that they ultimately wreck the phys- 
ical body. 

Love is the normal law of our being, and any depar- 
ture from the love thought must result in anarchy of the 
physical economy, because the law of our being has 
been violated. 

But every one can rid themselves of their pernicious 
thought-enemies, enemies of the mind and body, if 
they will take the trouble to do so. 

It is not difficult to shut out all poisonous thoughts 
from the mind. All you need do is to substitute the 
opposite thought to that which produces the fatal 
poison. It will always furnish the antidote of the latter. 
Discord can not exist in the presence of harmony. The 
charitable thought, the love thought, will very quickly 
kill the jealousy, the hate, the revenge thought. If we 
force pleasant, cheerful pictures into the mind, the 
gloomy, the ‘‘ blue” thoughts will have to get out. 

When we shall have learned to shut out all the ene- 
mies of our health, of our digestion, of our assimila- 
tion, the enemies which poison our blood and other 
secretions; when we shall have learned how to keep the 
imagination clean, the thought pure, the ideals bright; 
when we shall have learned the tremendous power of a 
great life-purpose to systematize and purify the life, 
then we shall know how to live. When we shall have 
learned to antidote the hate thought, the jealousy 
thought, the envy thought, the revenge thought with 
the love, the charity thought; when we shall have 
grasped the secret of antidoting all discordant thoughts 
with the harmony thought; when we shall have learned 
the mighty life-giving power in the holding of the 
tight mental attitude and the awful tragedy and suffer- 
ing which come: from holding the wrong mental atti- 
tude, then shall civilization go forward by leaps and 
bounds. 


Conscious Unity With the Divine 


When one feels that his hand ‘s gripped by the Om- 

nipotent hand he knows that no harm can come 
to him from any finite source. To .eel that we are held 
always, everywhere, by this Divine hand, protected by 
Omnipotent Wisdom, steadies the life wonderfully and 
gives a poise and confidence that nothing else can pos- 
sibly give. 

When we become fully conscious of a real, vital con- 
nection between ourselves and our Maker, we shall 
be self-assured, calm, confident of protection from all 
possible harm. No financial storms or domestic tem- 
pests, no trials or temptations or difficulties that can 
come into our lives will disturb our poise. 

When we feel that the Divine creative Principle is 
not something which is outside of us, but something 
which permeates us, that is a part of the truth of our 
being, of our reality; when we are conscious of this 
unity with Principle, that the divine idea, the God 
principle is circulating through our very being. then 
shall we not think of ourselves as weak, human, but as 
part of the divine Principle which pulsates through the 
entire universe. When we are conscious of our union 
with the Divine, all fear will go out of our lives, 
because we shall know that we are God-protected, 
God-defended. When we realize our oneness with 
God, we can not be weak or unhappy. 

Every time we do wrong, every time we depart from 
the truth, every time we commit a dishonest, unworthy 
act, do a mean, contemptible thing, we lessen the Om- 
nipotent grip upon us, and then we become a prey to 
all sorts of fears, apprehensions, dreads and doubts. 
Separated from the divine Power, we feel as helpless as 
a little child left alone in the dark. 


_ _> 


Living Omnibuses 


LIVER WENDELL Hotmes compared a man to a living 

omnibus in which he carries all his ancestors. Most 
of us are copies of those who have gone before us. 
We take up into our lives their traits and characteristics. 
We are hampered by their faults, helped by their vir- 
tues. Our progress is accelerated or handicapped by 
what we have received from our ancestors. 


Making a Life 
ANY a man has made a good living who has made a 


poor life. Some men have made splendid lives 
who have made very moderate and even scanty livings. 





Ee 


"Capable of Coping With Antagonism" 

N ADVERTISING for a man for a responsible position, a 

firm stated, among other qualifications, that he 
must be ‘‘ capable of coping with antagonism.” 

Evidently, what this firm wanted was a young man 
with backbone and grit and stamina, who was not 
easily discouraged; one who would not stop or give up 
when obstacles confronted him. 

Many men who are giants when everything goes 
smoothly are completely paralyzed when they meet 
with antagonism or friction. When everything goes 
their way, when there is no trouble or hitch anywhere, 
they are strong, resourceful, inventive; they impress 
you with their power, but the moment they strike a 
snag, meet adverse conditions, their courage oozes out. 

| have in mind a man who is a perfect whirlwind, 
who can accomplish marvels when everything is going 
smoothly in his business, but if one of his chief lieuten- 
ants, sends in his resignation, or if he has differences 
with his partners, or his firm meets with any loss, he is 
immediately shorn of power and becomes a mere pigmy. 

His mental processes are completely demoralized by 
the least bit of friction or discord. When there is 
trouble anywhere he is perfectly miserable; when har- 
mony is restored he is a giant. I have never seen so 
strong a man rendered so completely helpless when he 
has any trouble whatever, or when things are going 
wrong anywhere. He does not seem to be himself 
when there is any discord about him. He is nervous 
and restless, uneasy, unhappy and weak, but when 
everything is going smoothly he has few equals as an 
executive leader. 

He is a type of a large class of men who can do 
wonders when everything favors them, but are no 300d 
when things go against them. 

Now, the really strong man, the man who is made 
of the right kind of stuff, the man of grit, braces up, 
rises to the occasion in proportion to the, difficulties to 
be overcome. 

| was recently talking with a young man of this 
kind who occupies a high position in a large firm, and 
he told me that he never allowed himself to go to the 
proprietor with his troubles, with any difficulty, how- 
ever great, unless it was one which might seriously 
affect the firm’s revenues. He considered that he was 
paid for solving the business problems that presented 
themselves, and that he must fight them out alone 
whenever possible. 

That is the kind of employee that is wanted every- 
where—the man who can solve his own problems, 
fight his own battles without running to his superior 
with every little difficulty that confronts him. 


It Pays to Be Accommodating 


Wiratever your business, the way to hold your cus- 

tomers is to treat them as well as you know how, 
to accommodate them in every way possible, to be 
courteous, considerate, obliging. 

Many large jobbing concerns now find that it pays 
them to look after their customers, to assist them, if 
necessary, financially and in other ways. It pays a big 
jobbing house to assist good customers when in trouble, 
to do them a good turn. I recently heard the manager 
of a large concern say that they had just helped a cus- 
tomer to get a thirty thousand dollar mortgage on his 
property. He wasn’t able to get the accommodation 
at the banks or on a strictly business basis, but through 
their influence he was enabled to raise the money. 

Large concerns, more and more, are finding it to their 
advantage to help customers in every possible way. A 
great many small houses, especially in the West, have 
come to look upon the jobbing houses they trade with 
as real friends, and whenever they are hard pushed for 
money, the jobbers are the first people they go to. 
Hundreds of Western concerns owe their prosperity to- 
day to the jobbing houses which carried them through 
droughts and hard times, when they really could not 
have secured the accommodation they needed upon 
purely business grounds. But usually a customer ac- 
commodated in this way remains a life customer and is 
a perpetual advertisement for the concern which has 
helped him, always saying a good word for them when 
he can. 

Clothes doan’d make der man, but dey makes 
udder men dink he is, so der odds is der difference. 


Some mens go through dis vorld on der brincible 
dot der more noise dey make der more salary dey 
vas vorth py pay day on. 

Der man mit plendy of money has friends to burn, 
und ven he goes proke he is sorry he burned dem. 

Dinkelspiel. 
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TCHUP 


DELICIOUS 
APPETIZING . 
SATISFYING 


MADE only from selected 
tomatoes, picked at their 
prime and cooked ever so lightly 
to hold the natural flavor, com- 
bined with purest spices—in 
kitchens of spotless cleanliness. 


The kind that keeps 
aiter it is opened 


Not artificially colored. 

Not artificially flavored. 

Not loaded with acetic acid. 
Contains only those ingredients 


Recognized and Endorsed 
bythe ° 
U. S. Government 


Not only our ketchup, but a// our products—soups, 
canned fruits, vegetables and meats, jams, jellies, 
preserves, etc.—are pure and unadulterated and the 
acknowledged standard of quality and delicious flavor. 


Insist upon goods bearing 
our name. 


CURTICE BROTHERS Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 














Write today for 
our free booklet 
“ORIGINAL 
MENUS,”’ 
telling what to 
have for break- 
fast, luncheon 
or dinner. 
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Infants’ Dress of Fine Nainsook, very pretty 
yoke of embroidery, tucks and hand-featherstitch- 


ing; lace o k and sl ; skirt 

i sucks end emigeideged) ate, Seed 
The Deft Touches—the 
Quality materials, give 


Our Babywear Daintiness, 
Character and Distinction 


lt is the expert designing and skilful workman- 
ship that create the individual effects for which our 
Babywear is noted. 

We originate more styles in Infants’ Attire and 
import more exclusive novelties than any other firm. 

he variety, extent and superiority of our Baby- 
wear are appreciated by an ever widening circle of 
practical mothers, who, in many cases, have sent 
us their orders through the recommendation of a 
satisfied friend. 

You will always find dainty and appropriate 
Babywear here, at prices as inexperisive as you 
please, or as costly as you desire, and always Best 
value for your money. 


Young Mothers, 
and others, entrusted with the clothing of Infants 
and Children are invited to avail themselves, of the 
expert knowledge of our experienced Women House 
Shoppers, freely at their service through our Corres- 
pondence Department. 

The BEST guarantee makes it safe to trade with 
us, regardless of distance, for it assures entire satis- 
faction or the return of the purchase price. 

WriTE For ILLustraTED CaTatocue of infants’ and 
Childrens’ Winter Fashions, and see how thoroughly 
and economically we supply the clothing needs 
of the young. 


Address Department 27 
60-62 West 23d St.. New York 






























of great interest to 


Every Prospective Mother. 
Something new — only scientific garment of the 
kind ever invented Combines solid comfort and 
e with “fine form” and elegant appearance in 
the home, on the street, and in society. — Always drapes 
evenly in front and back—ne bulkiness—no draw-strings 
no lacing—no ripping or basting. —Can be worn the year 
round. 
Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you can buy the 
material and have them made at home. 
FREE Send for our Fine Illustrated Book —“Fine-Form 


Maternity Skirt”— It’s Free to every woman writ- 























ing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their advantages, styles, 
material, and cost. Gives opinions of physicians, dressmakers, and 
users. 10 Days Free Trial. When you get our book, if your 
dealer has not yet been supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, 
make your selection of material and style, and we will make the 
garment to your order. When you get it, wear if ten days, and 
if you don’t find it exactly as represented, send it back and 
we will cheerfully refund every cent paid. Other Skirts— 
If not in need of a maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 












dress and walking skirts will positively please you—same 
guarantee — Illustrated book free. Which book shall we 
send? Write to-day to 

Beyer & Williams Co., Dept. D Buffalo, N. Y. 


WARNING 
To protect you against disappointment we caution you that the FINE-FORM 
MATERNITY SKIRT is the only “ Maternity Skirt” on the market, as it is the 
only skirt which can always be made to drape evenly, front and back—all substi- 
tutes offered will rise in front during development—a fault so repulsive to every 
woman ol refine? tastes. No pattern can be purchased anywhere for this garment. 
lts epecial features are protected by patent. 








AGENTS :¢ =2F L#XEW YOUR NAME, I would send : 


® you our $2.19 sample outfit free this ver: 
minute. Let me start ~ ina profitable business. You do not 
one cent of capjta!. Experience unnecessary. per cent profit. 
Credit given. Premiums. Freight paid. Chance to win $500 in 
gold extra, Every man and womin should write me for free outfit. 
JAY MLACK, Pres., 7 Beverly Street, Boston, Mass. 








EAR me, do you under- 
stand how hard it is to 
write anything new about 
Christmas? Editors demand 
it, readers expect it, and you 
feel as if it were the same old 
story told time and again. 
Still, as December days go 
hastening on toward the 
blessed 25th, there is something new. Even the holly 
and mistletoe have a delightful newness about them, 
there are tens of thousands of babies in the world to 
whom Christmas is new, there is new gladness and 
cheer for the poor and lonely, this blasé old world itself 
seems new to the children, and blessed be humanity 
everywhere, if, with childhood past, we can feel as chil- 
dren do. And yet, with all the romance and delight 
and love and generosity which seem to find their way 
to the toughest heart, once a year at least, Christmas 
has its queer as well as its gracious phases. 
* 7 


Ov day early in the year | happened to be in the 

stcrage room of a large department store where 
men were busily packing what seemed to me like tons 
of stuff. Fresh consignments arrived steadily from the 
elevator, and case after case“ was consigned to high 
shelves. As 1 watched, | thought I had never seen such 
a miscellany of trash in my life. There were packages 
of flashy stationery, tawdry fancy work, gaily decorated 
china, crazy knickknacks of every sort, bric-a-brac 
that would have made an esthete gnash his teeth in dis- 
may, flamboyant pictures, things lurid with tinsel and 
gilding, sham copper or brass, and rubbish painted by 
factory artists. 

‘What on earth is that stuff?” I asked of a man 
who was storing it away. 

‘Christmas goods,” he answered. ‘‘ They’ve sold 
all they can of it at reduced prices, and this is left over 
for another season.” 

‘*Why don’t they get rid of it now?” 

The man grinned. ‘‘Nobody will buy this truck 
except at Christmas.” 

What a travesty on Christmas giving. The packer 
knew his business and he was speaking the truth. No 
people on earth spend so much money at Christmas as 
Americans, and nowhere do you find such utterly use- 
less, ugly trash as in American homes. | recently saw 
statistics of what our nation squandered last year on 
Christmas gifts. I can not remember the figures, but 
they ran far into the millions. It would be interesting 
if the statistics had gone a bit farther and told us what 
percentage of these millions went for rubbish that long 
before the arrival of another Christmas would be con- 
signed to the dust heap. 


[ BELieve the spirit of good will, generosity and kindli- 
ness is abroad everywhere at the holiday season, 
but somehow before gift-giving begins, people, women 
especially, seem to lose their heads almost as the multi- 
tude does in a fire or shipwreck. In throngs which 
pack a store to the doors on bargain day, the panic 
spirit prevails, and human beings crush and maul each 
other with neither mercy nor manners. The average 
woman, unless she is remarkably well balanced, goes 
shopping at Christmas-time with a reckless spirit foreign 
to her at any other time of the year. She leaves home 
in the morning with a purseful of money, a helter- 
skelter shopping list and a bunch of bargain sale clip- 
pings, and wanders till she is ready to drop—buying, 
buying, buying. Before the last purchase has been 
made, she is almost irresponsible. She does not stop 
until every penny is gone, when she rushes home to 
take stock of the medley she has accumulated, and 
begins to portion it out on her gift list. While at work, 
it begins to dawn on her that she has not shopped 
wisely nor well, but at that late hour there is no use 
trying to change things or do better. She finishes with 
the grim determination that next Christmas she will 
begin her shopping early in the season, long before gifts 
have to be thought of. She may and she may not. 


. * 


FRIEND was telling me the other day of taking a 

small daughter for her first visit to New York. It 
was late when they arrived and the youngster was put 
early to bed. She was up with daylight and waked 
her mother by letting a blaze of sunshine into the 
chamber. 


Just a Word or Two 
About Christmas 
and Present Giving 


By ISABEL GORDON CURTIS 


‘*Oh, dearie,” remonstrated 
the sleepy parent, ‘‘why can’t 
you lie still a while. What 
do you want?” 

“I’m dressed and read 
to go out,” pleaded the child. 
“‘Do get up and let us go 
down town.” 

‘*What do you want to 
see first?” queried the mother. She was wondering 
whether the Natural History Museum, the Zoo, the 
Aquarium, the Bronx or the Metropolitan Museum 
would be first choice, as the youngster had been study- 
ing.the wonderful sights of New York for weeks past. 
The child sat down and gazed at her mother with a 
smile of delightful anticipation. ‘‘ Let us go down town 
just as soon as you are ready and spend money,” she 
suggested. 

That small girl was, as they say in Ireland, ‘‘A nut 
before cracking time.” In her lay dormant the supreme 
delight of merely spending money. At Christmas-time 
this spirit breaks out in its most virulent form among 
the majority of women. Men are not so apt to suc- 
cumb to it, unless there is a nursery full of little folks 
at home. In that case they are done for if they entera 
toy-shop. There is no more delightful sight than a man 
in a toy-shop; the sort of man who never enters a store 
of any kind during the year except his tailor’s or haber- 
dasher’s. He is delightfully unsophisticated as a shop- 
per. He goes around buying trash that will be in the 
débris basket before Christmas night, because, for once, 
masculine wisdom and economy are thrown to the 


winds. 
= — 


"Tue mother buys toys in an entirely different frame of 

mind. She is all forethought. She discards every 
bauble that means a mess and every instrument of 
noise that would be torture to her. She sees to it that 
as far as possible things are unbreakable and free of 
paint which can be sucked off. She also rejects every- 
thing inflammable or dangerous in any way. She has 
a special horror of sharp-edged weapons or anything in 
the shape of firearms. Nobody in a toy-shop is so re- 
sponsible as a mother; nobody is so irresponsible as a 
father. A bald head, gray hairs and wrinkles are for- 
gotten. He is a boy again. He stands fascinated with 
a toy-pistol in his hands, longing to hear it go bang! 
His heart warms at the sight of crazy looking jumping- 
jacks, iron trains and popguns. He picks out drums, 
the brassiest cornets, tin whistles, shrieking calliopes 
and concertinas, with a half-stifled grin of delight. If 
any instrument shouldeprove balky he knows how to 
make it do its duty. He fingers strange creatures from 
a Noah’s Ark with a queer feeling. It can not be that 
boyhood lies a quarter of a century behind. He joggles 
dappled hobby-horses simply to discover if they rock 
well. He breaks his thumb nail on a refractory jack- 
knife and loses himself for a minute or two when he 
opens a gaily illustrated Robinson Crusoe. He wanders 
about in a strangely bewildered fashion, however, 
when toys for his girls have to be chosen. He buys 
extravagantly enough, but with a bland deference to 
the clerk’s advice which was unheeded when snare 
drums or whistling tops were discussed. He stands in 
dumb perplexity before toy tea sets and doll houses. | 
have never seen a man in a Christmas toy-shop take a 
decided stand on anything a small girl hankers for, 
except in one detail. The figures on a price tag make 
not a jot of difference to him. There is only one sort 
of doll he will accept—a flaxen-haired creature with 
china blue eyes. It may not be his ideal of woman’s 
beauty, but it is his ideal in a doll. 


[* 4 toy-shop, just before Christmas, I met an old 
army officer of my acquaintance. He stood bend- 
ing over a counter, seeing nothing, hearing nothing, 
for he was making the acquaintance of a gorgeous regi- 
ment of tin soldiers. 
‘*Haven’t you had enough of real war?” I asked. 
He turned with a sheepish smile on his face, gather- 
ing up an armful of brown paper bundles that lay be- 
side him on the counter. ‘‘I was trying to think of 
one more urchin who would like a present,” he 
confessed. 
‘*Who are the lucky ones on your list?” I queried. 
‘‘They’re a miscellaneous lot,” he answered, with a 
smile. ‘‘I do not possess even a nephew or a niece, to 
say nothing of a family of my own, so | buy things for 
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every boy I know. I give little girls. purses with 
money in them. They love that—but the boys—well, 
there ’s our general’s small grandson, there are a lot of 
jolly little urchins in our apartment, our janitor has a 
big family, my washerwoman has a most enticing son 
and heir, I even go round the club picking acquaint- 
ances with family men before Christmas, so | can have 
a few more boys for my list.” 

| laughed. 

‘*1’ll tell you confidentially,” he went on. “‘It’sa 
good deal like taking a boy to the circus. I’m hav- 
ing as much fun out of it as he is. And once a year, 
just once, mind you, along about Christmas-time, | 
get into a mood when club life and an old bachelor’s 
freedom are not unalloyed bliss. When | go home at 
Christmas empty-handed, | envy every family man | 
meet. Last night a chap came into the car dragging 
a hobby-horse that took up as much room as a human 
being, and actually | was jealous enough to have 
taken his life. He sat grinning at us chaps who were 
reading our papers in a way that was almost demoniacal.” 


” + 


Tre funny papers writhe in ecstasies over a wife’s 

Christmas gifts to her husband—neckties, socks, 
cigars and such things. Having no women on their 
editorial staffs, you never hear the tragic stories that 
might be told by the other sex, for unless a man is of 
the ‘‘sissy”” genus—a creature every woman despises 
from the bottom of her heart—he is terribly at sea when 
it comes to choosing her Christmas gifts, especially if 
they are in the line of attire. A pretty little woman | 
know, tells between tears and laughter of the first 
Christmas in her new home. 

‘1 was married in June,” she says, ‘‘ and all through 
the fall and early winter | made my trousseau and old 
clothes do duty, because Jim was so eager to give me 
some pretty, new things for a Christmas gift. Gracious, 
how my heart sank as I opened bundle after bundle. 
There was a long boa and a pillow muff of fluffy black 
fox, just the sort of thing for an Amazonian who aspires 
to look majestic and formidable. | can not brag of 
even five feet, but that goose of a husband gazed at me 
admiringly in these dreadful furs and said they gave me 
a regal look. I told him with a sob that | looked 
about as regal as Queen Victoria and begged him to 
change them for moleskin, chinchilla, sealskin—anything 
that would not make a dot of a woman look like a 
freak. There were a lot of other things | changed that 
Christmas; a monstrosity of a hat, a plaid waist that 
was positively aggressive, and neckwear that made me 
hold my breath in dismay. | made all sorts of excuses 
for exchanging them, but the next Christmas it nearly 
broke my heart, when, instead of a lot of foolish 
bundles, | found a good-sized check to buy just what 
1 wanted. That morning we straightened out the 
situation by an honest talk, and now our Christmas 
days are serene and happy. We never make important 
additions to each others’ wardrobes unless one knows 
exactly what the other wants; besides, after a few 
years of companionship you get to learn each other’s 
tastes.” 

a « 

NOTHER woman tells a Christmas tale, which is 
almost tragic. ‘‘ Year after year,” she says, ‘‘my 
husband sends his sister to buy my gifts. She is a nice, 
kind, sensible woman and she takes no end of trouble 
when she goes shopping for me, but her tastes and 
mine are as far apart as the Poles. Oh, the dreadful, 
dreadful things in our home that have been Christmas 
gifts. Picture pillows which stare you out of counte- 
nance clear across a room—and a picture pillow of any 
sort is my pet aversion—a crazy looking lamp with a 
life-sized Cupid as its base, when | was longing for a 
dull green Tiffanyish sort of thing, an umbrella with a 
rooster’s head for a handle, and a painting whose face 
| would love to turn to the wall. 1 simply endure each 
contribution and say nothing. I don’t want a disrup- 
tion in the family, but, oh dear, how | dread to unwrap 

the bundles! ” 

a a 

] sPent Christmas once in a home where there was a 
complete overturning of tradition. At a family 
conclave one night w here everybody but the heads of 
the house were present, a young daughter had her say. 
“IT want to vote against something,” she declared, 
“which I have always thought a rank imposition; 
that is, giving father and mother a lot of gifts which 
give us as much or more pleasure as they derive from 
them. Take our last year’s presents, for instance. 
Don’t we all gather round the library lamp we gave 
father, and eat with the silver soup spoons we gave 
mother? We all jab our umbrellas into the umbrella 
holder dear old dad declared was the nicest thing he re- 
ceived. Mother’s big rocker is a dandy, but how often 
do you find her sitting bolt upright at work in her little 
sewing chair while one of us lounges in the rocker?” 

At that house we celebrated on Christmas eve. The 
faces of the dear old couple beamed with delight over 
their bundles; each gift was purely individual. There 
were books they glanced through with happy anticipa- 
tion, the solitaire lap board mother had wanted so long, 
the pen father had searched for in vain, slippers that 
looked like solid comfort, a bit of jewelry and some fine 
lace to enhance mother’s dainty loveliness, and all sorts 
of delightful knickknacks as well as useful things. There 
hud never been such a satisfactory Christmas in that 
home. 











Music made loud or soft by opening or closing the 
small doors. 

Beneath the lid are the turntable on which the Victor 
Record is placed, and the tapering arm which carries the 
tone waves down to the sounding-board surface. 


Other styles of the Victor, $10 to $100. 


Contains albums for 150 Victor Records 
and drawer for accessories. 


The sweetest, most mellow tone ever known. 


An_ instrument that in tone-quality ranks with a Stradivarius—but 
greater because it is all musical instruments and the perfect human voice. 

An entirely new instrument, built on new lines, with new and exclusive 
patented features, including a sounding-board surface that amplifies and reflects 


the tone waves, and creates a new standard of tone quality. 


The proof is in the hearing. Ask the nearest Victor dealer to play one 
of Farrar’s newest records, ‘‘ Vissi d’arte e d’amor’”’ from Tosca (88192)—a 


beautiful record, and one that well illustrates the wonderful advances recently { netory, 
made in the art of Victor recording. : ; nae 
See that he uses an Improved Victor Needle to play this record—it pro- y Ze s 
duces a loiider, clearer toné than any other. a, } 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. — 





Berliner G h . Canadian Distributors. HIS MASTERS VOICE, 


New Victor Records are on ar me all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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Bar Serle 


probably Kills as many Women as 
|Bar-rooms do Men. Why isn't this 
| Habit of Overwork: at the Washtub 
—the most Unwomanly, Unnatural, 
Unhealthy kind of Labor—why isn't 
this Denounced like the Drink Habit ? 
'¢ If you re Oppose sd to needless Hard 


iW ork for Women, jon PEARLINE’S 


crusade against it. First, use PEAR- 
| LINE to help yourself. Then, having 
| satisfied yourself as to 8 Ease— 
| | Quic kne ss and Economy of PEAR- 
iI ANE’S Way, help others by getting 


| de -m to use it. 


coosens all ale Without Rubbing} 


Length nens tate Bite of all fabrics 
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TWO KINDS OF PEOPLE 


BUY AND EAT 


Atwood 


Grape Fruit 


First, those who want the most deli- | 


cious grape fruit they ever tasted, the 
thin-skinned kind that is filled with 
luscious juice and has the genuine 
grape fruit flavor; the kind that has 
resulted from years of experiment- 
ing and the outlay of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars; the kind that 
a prominent physician of New 
Haven prescribes for all his patients, 
telling them to “‘be sure to get the 
ATWOOD, for other grape fruit to 
the ATWOOD is as cider apples to 
pippins ;” 

Second, those who would increase 
their energy, clear their complex- 
ion, brighten their eyes, renew 
their youth, and rid themselves of 
rheumatism or gout. These eat 
Atwoop GRAPE FRUIT morning 
and evening. 

The Bureau of Chemistry of the Department 


of Agriculture at Washington, in speaking 
of citric acid as found in grape fruit, says: 


“It combines with certain bases and the 
resulting combinations in turn are trans- 
formed into carbonates, thus rendering 
an unduly acid urine alkaline.” 


All genuine Atwood Grape Fruit has the 
Atwood trade-mark on the wrapper, and 
may be purchased from high-class dealers by 
the box or dozen. Price per standard box, 
containing 54 or 64 or 80, Six Dollars. 


Buy it by the box—it 
will keep for weeks. 
THE ATWOOD 


GRAPE FRUIT COMPANY 


KIMBALL C. ATWOOD 
President 


290 Broadway, New York 


























om “| Flexible Flyer 















j/ won't do 


J/ Every live boy or girl 
/. wants a Flexible. Flyer, 


/ A simple pressure of your 

hand or foot on the steering- 
/ bar without dragging the feet 
af A steers it*around every obstacle 


ag, [} at full speed. No other sled 






can run you down or pass you. 
Phy Get your children a 


ff. 


‘* The sled that steers’’ 


isnt a ; 
Flexible the ruddy glow of health and happi- - 
i oa ness to their cheeks. 

bears The Flexible Flyer is the only sled for boys; 
this the only safe sled for girls. It saves boots and 
- shoes, prevents wet feet and doctors’ bills, and 


outlasts three ordinary sleds. 
Insist on a Flexible Flyer. And look for the name 
on the sled. 
Boys! Girls! Write today for a free model of the 
Flexible Flyer, showing how it works. Also beautifully 
illustrated bookiet. It’s free. 


S. L. Allen & Co., Box 1100W, Phila., Pa. 


pa ee 

















the sled thatbeats them all. — 


There’ s nothing like coasting to bring - 












O PROTECT YOUR 
CLOTHES, sew two of 

the long ends of two worn 
sheets together; on the other 
long ends sew brass rings 


about a foot apart. Hang this 
up in your clothesroom or ward- 
robe, slipping the rings over 
the hooks on the wall. Hang your clothes up over one 
side and bring the other long end up over the garments, 
slipping the rings over the hooks in available places. 
This protects them from the walls as well as from dust. 
—). H.C. 
7 a 

WHEN WASHING LACES that have become soiled 
from perspiration, first wash in cold water and soap, and 
when stains are removed put into warm water.—Mrs. 
A. M. S. 

e & 

MILK WILL EXTINGUISH THE FLAMES FROM 
GASOLINE or any form of petroleum quickly and 
effectually, since it forms an emulsion with the oil, 
whereas water only spreads it.—‘‘ Pitcrim.” 


TO CLEAN AN ENAMELED BATH TUB, wipe dry 
and go over it with a cloth dipped in turpentine and 
salt; then wash with clean warm water and dry, and 
the tub will look like new.—Mrs. C. G. 


TO REMOVE IRON RUST from cotton or linen, 
squeeze a few drops of lemon on the rust spots and 
place the article in the sunlight. If the spots do not 
come out the first time, repeat the operation.—E. C. K. 

om o 


FOR LAUNDERING SHIRT-WAISTS, COLLARS 
AND CUFFS | use corn-starch instead of the common 
starch. | find it is just as cheap and gives a finer 
gloss and a more finished appearance than the other. 
—M. B. G. 

* a 

IF YOU HAVE NEVER TRIED IT BEFORE, put a 
little cooked starch in the rinsing water for your table- 
cloths, napkins and towels. It gives just stiffness 
enough to launder properly, and to old linens it gives 
the ~—— appearance of the brand-new article. 


——iN. ~ 


o a 


WHEN HANGING OUT CLOTHES IN FREEZING 
WEATHER, dip tbe corners of towels, napkins, etc., 
in strong salt water so the pins will come off easily 
and the clothes will not be tightly frozen to the line. 
This will save many an article from getting spoiled 
by tearing.—M. E. H. 

” a 

A SIMPLE WAY OF CLEANING SILVER is to 
place a quantity of sour milk in a shallow pan, lay the 
articles in the pan and let them remain until they are 
bright. Wash in warm water to which have been 
added a few drops of ammonia, and the silver will be 
beautifully clean.—Mrs. C. G. 


o a 


FOR THE COMFORT OF THE SICK, especially 
those suffering with inflammatory rheumatism or other 
painful ailments, cut a barrel hoop in half and fasten a 
block to each end so that the hoop forms a semicircle over 
the blocks; which are used as standards. Place this in 
the bed over the sore limb, stomach, or other tender 
place of the sufferer. This lifts the covers from the in- 
valid, raising the bedding just enough to free the sore 
member and not enough to give danger of cold. Have 
the blocks solid enough to keep the hoop from tipping. 
—D. E. C. 


7 _ 


A PILLOW OF NATURAL COLORED LINEN 
CRASH had what appeared from across the room to be 
two broad bands of rich, bright Roman striped ribbon, 
oneon either end, about three inches from the edge. It 
was so pretty that | crossed the room to examine it. The 
Roman stripe was made of strips of old satin ribbon in 
bright colors, carefully cleaned and harmoniously com- 
bined. The ribbons were folded in the middle length- 
wise and sewed on the crash, so that each folded edge 
overlapped the edge of the next strip and concealed the 
seam. This process was continued until the Roman 
stripe was about four inches wide. The folded edges 
of the ribbon were blindstitched to the linen.—J. E. N. 





Helpful and Practical Hints 
For Every Day 
From Our Women Readers 


Success Magazine 
Ee ene 


NOTHING - WILL MAKE 
A KITCHEN LOOK CLEAN- 
ER AND BRIGHTER than a 
coat of clear varnish on the 
linoleum. If put on when new 
and renewed where the wear 
of the floor is hardest it will 
preserve it to ‘a great extent. 
We have found it to be a saving to our floor coverings 
to use carpet felt under them.—Mrs. J. M. S. 
a s 
WHEN CAKE IS TAKEN FROM THE OVEN set 
the tin at once on a wet cloth for a few seconds, then 
turn it out.— Mrs. A. M. S. 
« + 
WHEN METAL TEAPOTS ARE PUT AWAY to 
stand for a time they are apt to take on a musty odor. 
The latter may be avoided if a lump of sugar is placed 
in the teapot.—M. B. G. 


a a 


TO DISPEL THAT DISAGREEABLE ODOR which 
clings to dishes in which fish or onions have been 
cooked, set the dish, after washing, in a warm oven for 
ten or fifteen minutes.—Mrs. C. G. 

a — 


CHICKEN OR OTHER MEATS THAT ARE 
TOUGH may be made tender by pouring a teaspoon- 
ful of alcohol in the water for boiling. _ It also imparts 
a delicious flavor to the broth.—M. B. G. 


s a 


TO CURE THE MOST STUBBORN ACHING OR 
ULCERATING TOOTH make common ginger into 
plasters by sewing a little of the powder in a piece of 
cloth one inch square. This will positively effect the 
cure.—Mkrs. H. F. H. 


4 a 
IF YOU WISH TO REMOVE INK FROM CARPET 
make a paste of buttermilk and starch and cover the 
spot with it. It should be left on three days, then 
rinsed off and left to dry. Renew the paste and keep 
repeating till all stains are removed.—M. B. G. 
a ” 


TO ELIMINATE THE ‘SLICK TASTE” IN SPIN- 
ACH, cook it with mustard greens, about half and half. 
Cook the mustard with a small piece of pork for about 
two hours, or until perfectly tender, then add the spin- 
ach and cook twenty-five or thirty minutes longer. 
—S. S. 


a a 


THE BEST SOLUTION FOR WASHING WIN- 
DOWS is composed of two quarts of strong soap-suds 
and one-quarter of a cup of kerosene. Go over the 
glass carefully and you will not be able to find the 
shadow of a streak, but you will have obtained a most 
desirable polish.—M. B. G. 


a a 


AFTER THE RUGS OR CARPETS ARE CLEANED 
and laid on the floor the colors often look dingy. A solu- 
tion made of bits of soap dissolved in a gallon of warm 
rain water anda tablespoonful of ammonia added, if ap- 
plied a little at a time with a good scrubbing brush, 
will brighten the colors wonderfuliy. Only the top of 
the carpet gets wet, and in twelve hours the room is 
ready for use.—Mrs. J. M. S. 


FOR THE CHILDREN’S LUNCH BASKETS we 
people who live ‘‘nine miles from a lemon” have to 
put our thinking-caps on many times in order to have 
appetizing dishes. They walk a distance to school and 
are gone from eight o’clock until five in the afternoon, 
and should have more than bread and butter and an 
apple. My children had tired of sandwiches, so | have 
given them a cup of baked beans and a prune turnover. 
For the turnovers, make a good biscuit crust and seed 
the prunes, which have been soaked overnight but not 
stewed. Cut in bits or put through the chopper, and 
add the grated rind of an orange. Cut the dough in 
pieces about as large as a biscuit and roll moderately 
thin. Add one tablespoonful of prunes and pinch the 
top close. A quart of flour makes twelve turnovers. 
Do not put them too close in the baking pan. Brush 
the tops with milk and bake about twenty minutes in 
quick oven. I never add sugar to prunes; the orange 


tind seems to be just what they need to take away the 


insipid taste-—Mrs. W. H. S.° 


> 
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1 HAD A LOT OF FINE NASTURTIUM PLANTS 
with buds on them last fall when the first freeze came. 
| broke a lot of them and put them in water, and set in 
a sunny window in the house, and they bloomed for 
weeks and were beautiful.—M. M. 


RELIEF FROM BEE STINGS may be obtained 
through any absorbent. Perhaps nothing is more 
effectual than lean, raw meat. The sting of a bee or 
wasp may be almost instantly relieved by it. It is said 
to cure the bite of a rattlesnake and also to relieve 
erysipelas.—W. G. D. 


TO PRESERVE THE COLOR IN LINEN DRESSES 
| take a half pailful of bran and pour scalding water over 
it; let stand for half an hour and then pour the water off. 
In this | wash my colored linen dresses, using no soap 
or starch, and rinse them in two weaker waters. The 
dresses iron beautifully. C. B. AH. 


A SPLENDID WASH FOR THE HAIR, and one 
which will prevent the hair from falling, is made as fol- 
lows: one ounce of castile soap powder, one table- 
spoonful of powdered borax, one ounce of alcohol, yolk 
of egg, one pint of water. Mix powder and borax to- 
gether, add alcohol, then egg, and lastly water. Rub 
thoroughly into scalp and rinse well. Try it.—Mrs. 
E. A.C: 


SOFT COAL SOOT FROM A FAULTY CHIMNEY 
badly soiled a carpet. Dry corn meal was generously 
sprinkled on the floor for a few feet near the door and 
swept up with the soot. Then a space farther in was 
treated in like manner and so on till the whole floor had 
been gone over and no footprints made in the soot. An- 
other dose of meal all over the floor took up the remain- 
ing grime and no soot streaks were left.—H. C. F. 


TO TRANSFER EMBROIDERED DESIGNS, take a 


musical tones. 
piece of cloth you wish to have the design on and place it 
smoothly on a well-padded ironing board; now dampen 


The Kranich & Bach Standard Uprights 
the embroidered piece thoroughly and place it smoothly 


upon the linen or cloth, right side down. Place a thin are the only pianos in the world built 
cloth over all, and press firmly until dry. The padding 


the board should be thick. When the piece is re- ‘ Ss ‘ S - 
win a pet impression will ep a oth and with a full metal plate with inclined pin block 
by tracing the outlines with a pencil you have your 


Lim tc permitting a method analogous to the violin 


EMPTY YOUR PIECE BAG of woolen dress-goods; aisle ciniciaine 
press out wrinkles and trim raveled edges. If you have principle of Stringing. 


a moth-eaten or worn blanket, baste the pieces as they 


happen to be shaped—squares, triangles, or strips—all In the violin the strings have a straight, free stretch from bridge to pegs, hence are tuned with the 


over the blanket. The effect will be better if the pieces least excess of tension. The greatest tone vibration is produced without unnecessary strain. 
are of equal size, but diversity in shape is desired. Cat- 
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Any musical authority will 

tell you that the violin repre- 
sents the most perfect disposition 
of strings employed to produce | 
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itch th he blank ‘th vell LT The Kranich & Bach ‘‘VIOLYN” plate insures the minimum pull upon the strings—this results 
ne “0p et bl hs "bes Zed yo — in a longer vibration, which means a purer, more sonorous and greater sustained tone. It means ease in 
both sides of the blanket alike, being careful not to let tuning, reduced strain upon all of the strings, and the merit of ‘‘ Staying-in-tune ” twice as long as without 
the stitches go through. This makes a fine rug for a 


buggy or couch. The edge may be buttonholed with Oe eaaiveiows tegeeremnen, ' 


- . .. ; . esd Write for pamphlet fully describing this wonderful 
crewels or bound with bias woolen bands.—Miss “VIOLYN” plate, and the pamphlet describing the 
Lippincott. “ISOTONIC” pedal used inourGRANDS. They 
will be sent you with our new catalogue. 


WHY DON’T WE AMERICANS DEMAND common- 
sense names that we can understand for every-day food? rabaranvsins Snatatneet terms Old pianos in paces 
We need no key for pork and beans or spareribs. But pete | 2g We ok 
—leaving out French names—now many of us could . ese? 
classify off-hand, ‘‘Angels on Horseback,” ‘‘Scotch 


Woodcock,” “‘ Pigs in Blankets,” ‘‘ Toad in the Hole,” 23d 
“‘Bird’s Nests,” ‘‘ Real Birds,” ‘‘ Devil’s Food,” ‘‘ Cape 233- 49 E. St. 
Cod Tit-Bits,” ‘‘ Golden Bucks,” ‘‘ Jerusalem Wonders,” 

‘““Queen Mabs,” or “Rhode Island Rocks?” These NEW YORK 


are a few dishes I enumerate from a cook book at my 
elbow. If Il were up against the question of what to 
choose, | doubt if | would be much wiser than the 
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country girl who turned down Welsh rabbit b 
at Ramuncon devo acer YOUR CHRISTMAS GIFT 

- ~ To be appreciated must be substantial and lasting. There is nothing more suitable for a — Gift 
than Hosiery for Men and Women. MAKE YOURS 


ners: a 


THAT THERE IS A CHANCE FOR A SMALL EX- 
PLOSION if one places a can ot any sort of food to 
heat on top of the stove or in the oven, is not known 


4 ives. The onl t me Jhe 
»y a good many housewives. ne only way to warm As A . ee & > j 
| food before you open the can is to set it in hot water. eo : ; uated 
| This bit of knowledge I acquired by bitter experience. | sgt Bohan, te toad 
| placed a can of corn on top of the stove, never thinking ost Ode of: 
how steam might generate, with no chance for escape. ey = ’ 


Fortunately I was in the next room when the explosion Re ibe ; for Mien nz women ij 


occurred, like a small blast of dynamite. The can, 
which flew across the kitchen, broke the face of the 
clock and demolished the hands. As for the corn, most 
of it decorated the ceiling. My husband’s description 
of the kitchen was less elegant than graphic. He said 
) it looked as if somebody had been “‘ sick upside down.” 
Mrs. ARTHUR PRICE. 
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Punt 


THAT A MAN WHO KNOWS ANYTHING ABOUT 
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COOKERY or housewifery is a flubby-dubby is the pre- 
, vailing opinion among women. He is, when he is that 
sor but I know one wife who thanks Providence 
' prog b i Sh a f i i ; : Hei KNO.TAIR Hose is not the usual guaranteed kindit js materially differen 
I or such a husband. She is a frail little creature. eis A soft focting, alley. hose, SEAM 88 and SHAPELY tts call ban the OTRERGTH to Rapist the STOUTEST WEAR. 
’ strong as a horse, and has an extensive knowledge of KNO-TAIR Pure Silk Lisle Hose is made in SIXTEEN fashionable shades for WOMEN, in EIGHT colors for MEN. ‘ae 
coolk 4 housework. having spent years of his (ite in Order a box of Six Pairs from Your Dealer TO-DAY—if he cannot supply you, make your selection from the following list: 
| coo ing an : , Ne & Sp ars SIX PAIRS OF ONE SIZE IN A BOX SOLID OR ASSORTED COLORS | 
’ a lumber-camp, where a man had to cook or starve. He WOMEN’S Lisle-like hose (Black, Tan and Grey) with 66 tke MEN'S. Lisle-like hose (in Black, Tan and Grey). $1 50 i the : 
j j j j arter tcin ze airs. a ee 12 MONthS. « « « «© # © i 
j does not disdain, on his return home at night, to help Repent ite ele aa, eee ei MEN'S SUPER SILK LISLE trifle heavier than Pure Sik i 
. with any housework. He bakes bread, scrubs, washes MEN'S and WOMEN'S PURE “Bareand LISLE, hose. “MEN'S in Tisle. Same ( Colors. Siz Pairs, Guaranteed Six 3 00 the Be 
. . . f , Tan, Gre a sue, Bur ‘ i 3b wr eee arr rw res eee ee . <y 
: manly, capable fishion that, ia one esse, at lest, « | Meee Gotteat tate te Ik, Wales tans Gray. Ox Rtn ie olge Ge agmried eGloini eta and iemiiance aceon 
’ manly, capable fashion that, in one case, at least, a mn, Green, Bro on Smoke ng to quality desir sk for no-ta ; 
rage : “ nteed .” VPS FREE. Al 
’ man can turn houseworker without becoming a ‘‘ Miss Heliotrons. Hein. * die nk, Mavy and mi & a ine 32 $3 00 serlaced Usk for" Ruo-tair Girl” Jig saw 3 > Aen ae ee H 
. Nancy.” Another good point about it, he realizes, | Months... .- +++ + se eee eens . ben The Best Dealers Wanted Everywhere. : 
: because he has done it himself, just how hard and tire- | KNOTAIR HOSIERY COMPANY, 5314 Westminster Avenue, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, U. S. A. ‘y 
is < ’ j ie We will send a box of “ Kno-tair,” Men’s or Women’s, any size or color, to any address in the United States, enclosing a handsome Xmas card é 
some Is a woman's daily toil.—Mrs. Benton. with your nameand the Season’s Greetings, upon st $1.50 for Men’s— 2.00 for Women’s (Silk Lisle $8.00). Remitin any convenient way. : 
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6% Bonds, 
Guaranteed 





Three Suggestions for Investors: 


1 Buy securities from investment bankers 
of established reputation. Our recom- 
mendation in itself guarantees security. There 
never has been a day’s delay in payment 
of principal or interest on any bond we have 
sold. We spend months investigating every 
issue we handle. We otwn every bond we offer 
for sale. 
2 Buy guaranteed irrigation bonds. There 
is no (Sitar class of security for a savings 
investment than guaranteed irrigation bonds 


which are sold by reputable bankers—because 
they yield approximately 6 per cent. and are as 
secure in themselves as a government bond. 
The irrigation bonds we sell are guarantecd 


absolutely as to both principal and interest by 
a company which has been in business twenty- 
seven years and has a capital and surplus of 
$4,500,000. 

The United States Government has already 
spent $50,000,000 in irrigating 3,000,000 acres of 
land, and will spend $100,000,000 more. The 
first year’s crop from irrigated land often 
yields several times the amount of the mort- 
But 
3 Investigate irrigation bonds thoroughly. 

3uy only those which have as their basic 
security the deposit of purchase money mort- 
gages. Learn all about irrigation. We have 
written the only authoritative and comprehen- 
sive text book published relative to irrigation 
from an investor’s standpoint. This is not a 
booklet, or pamphlet, but a real text book. 
Write our department A for it. It costs you 
nothing. 


J. $. &W. S. Kuhn, in. 


Investment Bankers, 
Bank for Savings Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Chicago. Philadelphia. 


Guaracteed Irrigation Bonds. Guaranteed Water Works Bonds. 
Public Utility Bonds. Municipal Bonds. 


Circulars and full descriptive matter will be 
mailed upon request. 


gage 

















A Guide to 
Investments 


q If you are considering the 
investment of funds and wish 
to obtain a booklet treating 
this subject in a simple and 
clear manner and intended for 
those whose knowledge of 
investments is limited, we 
shall be pleased to send you a 
copy of this pamphlet gg A. 


without charge. 


E. H. ROLLINS & SONS 


21 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. DENVER. 
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Calfeny for pear Secu 


By Montgom er 


So INTENSE was the fear i in Boston during our ‘‘ great 


and glorious war” with Spain that that redoubted 
enemy would shell the city and raze it to the ground 
as in days of yore, that owners of precious documents, 
stocks, bonds and the like grew uneasy as to their 
safety. Casting about for some place out of gun-shot, 
many sought Worcester, Lowell and other near-by 
inland cities, and it was currently reported that safe 
deposit companies in those places did a flourishing 
business. One marvels now to think how bedeviled 
with fear part of the community became; it expected 
to see an armada of piratical plunderers descend upon 
the coast at any moment. The panic even reached 
possessors of wool, cotton and such like commodities. 
One large warehouse, full of the former, was vacated 
for an old unused mill well away from the coast, which 
proceeded to burn down, wool and all, the day after the 
removal. As the retreating patriot had failed to trans- 
fer his insurance, he fared as badly as if his whole stock 
had been seized to make socks for the fearfully anticipated 
Spanish invaders. 

If those who already had their valuables in security 
vaults especially constructed for such a purpose were 
nervous atid distraught, what should have been the 
feelings of the ones who then, as now, had plodded 
along in the good old shiftless way, and had selected 
the proverbial old stocking, the under side of a loose 
brick in the hearth, the center of a mattress or similar 
places where burglars and fire alike could get in their 
work ? 


Keep Your Securities in a Proper Place 


The ordinary house, store or offices safe invites the 
expert cracksman, or even the novice, for it offers but 
little resistance to modern safe-cracking methods. In 
fact, it is a time-saving device for the gimlet-eyed, 
enterprising burglar, for he knows at once where the 
wares of his choice are concealed, and thus saves pre- 
cious moments spent in hunting elsewhere. 

Possibly there are some who can still remember the 
panic of about two years ago, although one would 
hardly think so by the rapidity with which most of the 
lessons taught by that financial upheaval are now being 
disregarded. No one seems to care to reason from 
experience. Those who lost confidence in financial 
institutions, and it may be said that a lack of faith in 
banks in general was a great factor in that panic, and 
withdrew their money and concealed it in other places, 
often regretted it. One man in Indiana who had con- 
ceived a crazy and impracticable scheme for conceal- 
ment, had five hundred dollars eaten up by his 
hogs, and when recovered—to the discomfort of the 
swine—the money was in a somewhat masticated con- 
dition. A woman’s handbag containing two thousand 
dollars in cash, which she was taking to a place of 
concealment, was seized from her in a street-car, and 
lost irrecoverably. A New Jersey farmer who had 
hidden six hundred dollars in bills in his attic had them 
taken by some squirrels for nest building, and a woman 
in Massachusetts, who had money concealed in her 
house, found the building on fire when she returned 
from an errand, and nearly perished in an endeavor to 
rescue her life’s savings. There were countless cases of 
this kind. In truth, so much money disappeared into 
secret hoarding- places that it not only became vulner- 
able to thieves and fire, but was withdrawn from cir- 
culation so that it entailed gieat hardships upon the 
community. As an Indiana poet said, ‘‘Coin was 
getting to be so scarce that babies were cutting their 
teeth upon certified checks.” 

In the West, where gold and silver coin predominate, 
some of the “traveling men” have rather a canny way 
of protecting themselves from thievery when domiciled 
for the night in a hotel of a nature suggesting possible 
robbery. They .leave a little coin in some pocket 
where it may easily be found; the balance is simply 
jettisoned into the water pitcher, where the water con- 
ceals it from view and muffles the possible sound of its 
clinking. 

The idea of hiding things of value is as natural to 
man as it is to many of the animals to bury or other- 
wise conceal their food, and is probably a direct inherit- 
ance from our savage forefathers. The prehistoric man 
was much like the animal in that he probably valued 
food the most, and undoubtedly hid it in tree trunks 
and caves or crannies in the rocks. The country child, 
with imagination unfettered by modern society ideas, 
will occasionally hark back to this same custom, and 
have a hiding-place for good things and treasures. So, 
down through the ages, as man has developed and 
advanced, this idea of hiding things has improved and 
kept pace with his increased intelligence, but always 
some sort of protection, fancied or real, has been sought 
for his hoardings. The first safe deposit vaults in the 
world were the pyramids of the old Egyptian kings, 
but they were available only to the nobility, so the 
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great mass of inhabitants of the Valley of the Nile, 
that their valuable possessions might escape spoliation, 
sought refuge for them underground, and continue so 
to do to this day. 


Safe Deposit Vaults Not a Modern Idea 


But it was really Rome which organized, on the co- 
operative basis, the first safe deposit vault, for when 
the Romans brought into Italy the wealth of their con- 
quests, an imperative need for this protection was evi- 
dent. An association of wealthy Romans built vaults 
of stone, with the interior divided into small rooms or 
compartments, for the use of the several owners. This 
structure actually was named ‘‘The Roman Safe 
Deposit Vault.” Its method of protection was some- 
what unique, for a guard of the most trusty slaves was 
stationed within the entrance, while they, in turn, were 
locked in, and the whole structure itself was sentineled 
by a relief guard of other slaves, day and night. All 
this was of no avail, however, for the victorious hordes 
of barbarian Goths and savage Huns soon left only a 
crumbling mass of ruins as a monument to their loot. 

For centuries afterward, people still continued to 
seek some better method of protection than a mere 
place of concealment, and the iron chest was the out- 
growth of those times. From this grew the modern 
safe and the safe deposit vaults, so that, in effect, the 
so-called burglar-proof safe is nothing more or less 
than the evolution from the old Saxon strong-box. 
The first safe desposit company in America came into 
being less than fifty years ago. 

There are three factors which probably enter into this 
suicidal policy which the vast majority of people pur- 
sue in failing to properly secure their valuable papers in 
a well-constructed fire and burglar proof safe deposit 
vault. The first is pure, unadulterated ignorance, the 
second, penuriousness, the third, laziness—the wish to 
save the exertion entailed by necessary periodic visits 
to a safe deposit company. They are the same ele- 
ments, to a certain extent, which influence so many 
people to do without fire insurance. However, it is 
idle to suppose that people predisposed to this kind of 
recklessness will not go on encumbering the earth until 
the crack of doom, for they will, and all advice is 
wasted upon them. 

There is no recorded instance of an effort to break 
into a modern safe deposit vault. The mechanical con- 
struction is such that the physical obstacles offered are 
too great. As safe deposit boxes may be had at prices 
ranging from a very few dollars a year up, according to 
the size, there is no one, even with but a few hundred 
dollars invested in securities, who does not need pro- 
tection of this class. 

On the subject of safes, there have been many occa- 
sions where safes have been found in the ruins of fires 
in an almost red-hot condition. In their haste to ascer- 
tain if the contents were intact, the owners had opened 
them before they had been allowed to cool off, and 
instantly the contents had burst into flames, due to 
their coming into contact with fresh oxygen. In case 
of fire, safes should be allowed to wait for days before 
being opened. As long as they are air tight, it often 
happens that papers of the most inflammable kind 
will weather a fire with but little injury. 

Wherever your securities are kept, in a safe deposit 
vault, or even in the ‘any old place” fashion, be sure 
to have a complete list, which must be kept in a differ- 
ent place—a building remote from that in which the 
papers themselves are located—so that the fire which, 
by chance, may destroy the one, will not reach the 
other. Such a list'is, of course, immensely more impor- 
tant where improper hiding-places are used than in the 
case of the better advised method of security protection. 


Keep a Correct List of All Securities 


For bonds retain the following data: The number, 
date of issue, par value and maturity of the principal 
and coupons, where each is payable, and from whom 
purchased. 

For mortgages, substantially the same information 
should be retained, and for stocks, the certificate num- 
ber, its date of issue, the number of shares represented, 
par value and from whom purchased. It would be 
wise, also, to include the date of purchase, and any 
special memoranda which would be valuable for pur- 
poses of reference. 

Not all the above is needed to identify a security in 
case of loss, but information of this class at hand may 
save numerous trips to one’s safe deposit vault to 
obtain data regarding some particular security which 
may be wanted for such reasons as that certain bonds 
have been called for payment, and it is necessary to 
know if one holds any of the particular numbers to be 
redeemed. Ordinary stationers, or those dealing in 
financial publications, can furnish small books which 
are in common use, having ruled pages with blank 


SEE PAGE 771 
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—lrrigation Bonds_— 


@ Ten years ago the average investor was 
satished if he obtained areturn of from 3% to 
4 per cent. on his money, and yet today there 
is a growing and insistent demand for invest- 
ment securities yielding from 5 to 6 per cent. 


& 


@ The reason is plain when we consider that 
in the last decade the cost of living has in- 
creased nearly 50 per cent.—in other words, 
where a four per cent. interest return was once 
sufficient, a six per cent. yield is now necessary. 
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@ We believe that an income of six per cent. 
may be obtained with safety from selected 
issues of Irrigation Bonds, and recommend 
them to those desiring to reinvest their money 
so as to obtain a better interest return. This 
class of bonds is especially well adapted to 
the requirements of the average private in- 
vestor, as they usually mature serially, so that 
a long or short time investment may be made 
as desired, and they are obtainable in denom- 


inations of $100, $500 and $1000. 
om 


@ We have prepared a list of Irrigation Bonds 
which we can recommend and would be 
pleased to send it to investors on request. 


am 
Send for Investment List No. S 12 


Alfred Mestre & Co. 


BANKERS 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 
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; CAN YOU BUY BONDS ( 
“4 with as much knowledge as a banker? If \e 
not, you need our new book, “ Bonds and 
How to Buy Them.” It tells you how 
you can invest in the same safe securities 
in which banks invest their trust funds. 
If your money is not safely earning 4% 


to 534% you need the information on 
investments this book gives you. 

Our selected list of Municipal and Corpor- 
ation Bonds includes bonds of various de- 
nominations yielding 4% to 534%. Terms 
of payment to suit your convenience. 


Write for Bond Book and Circular. 


OTIS «x» HOUGH | 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
300 CUYAHOGA BLDG. 
CLEVELAND. 
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MUNICIPAL BONDS Fy 
As Good as Government Bonds | 4}. 


Most Government Bonds pay less than 
| 2%. Municipal Bonds pay 44 to6%. We 

will send you free our “Safe Iinvest- 

ment” book—a valuable guide to wise 
| investment. Write today. 

3 Spitzer Bidg., Toledo, Ohio 
3 Hanover Bank Bidg., N.Y. City 
Oldest Municipal Bond House west of New York |” 
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spaces and printed headings, by the aid of which the 
investor will be guided in retaining proper facts. 

When a security is lost, by theft or otherwise, the 
owner is frequently ignorant as to his proper course of 
procedure. With a correct description of the lost 
paper at hand, the corporation or municipality issuing 
the same should be notified immediately, that payment 
may be meow. Next, notify the banker from whom 
it was purchased. After this is done, in course of time, 
a duplicate certificate, bond, or whatever it may be, 
will usually be issued, but only after sufficient proof of 
the loss has been submitted to the municipality or cor- 
poration, which will also require a bond of indemnity, 
usually from some Guarantee and Indemnity Insurance 
Company. This is a form of guarantee protecting the 
issuer in the event of presentation, at some future time, 
of the. security for which satisfactory proof of loss has 
been submitted, and where a new security had been 
issued in place of the original. Companies furnishing 
indemnity of this class will do so upon satisfactory 
evidence that the security has been lost or destroyed. 
A reasonable charge is made for the risk which is thus 
taken. 

Protection against loss of this kind was formerly 
obtained by getting one or more private individuals to 
‘go on the bond,” but as it was a distinct favor on the 
part of one’s friends or acquaintances to do this, it 
became a disagreeable request to make. The signer 
usually undertook the risk against his better judgment, 
and he very seldom obtained any pecuniary return for 
the act. It gradually became more and more difficult 
to get these signatures, and as the insurance feature 
enters into it so largely, properly organized companies 
have taken over this work. 

It is well for one suffering a loss such as the fore- 
going, to obtain from the particular municipality or 
corporation its exact requirements for the issuance of a 
duplicate security, as the conditions to be fulfilled vary 
more or less in different cases. If a United States 
Government bond be lost, there is much red tape to be 
complied with. Banking houses which make a specialty 
of our national issues can furnish the requisite details, 
or application may be made directly to the Secretary of 
the Treasury for printed matter covering this point. 
But it must be remembered that the Treasury Depart- 
ment will not stop payment on lost coupon bonds, or 
on the coupons themselves, for all such will be paid to 
the party presenting them to the Department, no atten- 
tion whatsoever being given to notices to the contrary 
from the legitimate owners. The Government stands 
almost alone in this custom. 


Collection of Coupons 


To the average person without property, the expres- 
sion, ‘‘ cutting coupons,” has been the synonym of all 
that is delightful, but to the man with his millions 
invested in bonds, the periodic coupon cutting days 
soon became tedious and wearing. So much so that 
this work is often very soon given over in all, or part, 
to clerks. The seeming pleasure of coupon cutting is 
not all that we are led to believe. It is but one of the 
many cares accompanying excessive wealth. A man 
of great discernment, frequently accustomed to visit a 
place on the Hudson where have congregated a large 
number of enormously wealthy persons, humorously 
remarked that when he passed a little bit of a wizened- 
up, care-worn, dyspeptic, frozen-looking man all hud- 
dled up in the corner of his carriage or automobile, he 
knew that he was disgustingly rich. But when he 
passed a corpulent gentlemen, with the flaps of his coat 
thrown back, a tigar tilted out of the corner of his 
mouth, and his face wreathed in smiles, he knew that 
he was not burdened with the cares of wealth, and 
probably even owed for his last tailor’s bill. 

It is amazing how often investors detach coupons 
due in the wrong year, or in the wrong month of the 
same year. This is something that should be given 
practical consideration. Some of those who visit at 
infrequent intervals the strongholds or places of con- 
cealment in which their securities are lodged, have the 
habit of clipping off the two or more next maturing 
coupons, thus lessening the number of journeys of a 
similar nature. These coupons will be retained at 
home, threatened with possible loss or destruction. It 
is not only the ordinary risks, such as burglars and 
fires—which in themselves should be sufficient reasons 
for not pursuing so supine a course—for there are other 
perils which will be suggested by the relation of this, 
actual happening: 

A woman had placed a valuable collection of coupons 
of future maturities near an open window. A sudden 
gust of wind swept these out of doors, and they went 
fluttering over the landscape in every direction. Some 
few were never recovered, although the family and 
neighbors made a desert of the dooryard in their per- 
sistent search. The value of the lost coupons was 
eventually obtained after laborious efforts. For time 
out of mind careless people of this kind have existed, 
and will continue to exist. It would seem that they 
almost prefer to live in a perpetual state of turmoil. 

It often comes to pass that a bond is sold from 
which the coupons have been cut off prior to their 
maturity, and attached thereto by means of pins, or 
some other similar feminine device. This is more or 
less objectionable for many reasons, and not permissi- 
ble at all on bonds to be delivered in London, for in 
this event, unmatured, cut-off coupons must be re- 
attached by means of gummed paper. 
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TEXAS |RRIGATION BONDS 


$100 - $500 - $,1000 
6% GOLD BONDS 


SAN BENITO LAND & WATER COMPANY 
RIO GRANDE VALLEY, TEXAS 


We are offering our customers this issue of 


$750,000—Netting 6% 


Maturities $75,000 May Ist, 1911 and 1912, and 
$100,000 yearly thereafter to and including 1917. 

Interest is payable semi-annually in New York 
or St. Louis. 

Bonds can be registered as to ownership. 

The security back of these bonds consists of 
first liens on lands sold to farmers, lands owned by 
the Company, irrigation plant, buildings, etc., 
affording bond holders 


A TOTAL SECURITY OF OVER $2,000,000 


or 2% times the amount of indebtedness. 45,000 
acres of land are irrigated by the Company's 
canals, over 90% by a gravity system. Perpetual 
water charges of from $4 to $10 per acre per an- 
num will produce an income many times the fixed 
interest charges on bonded debt. 

This project has been examined for us and 
approved by leading engineers of America, promi 
nent irrigators and our own experienced force. 

Legality approved by Hon. Chas. B. Wood, 
Chicago, and Gregory, Batts & Brooks of Austin. 

The Rio Grande Valley is the Nile country of 
America. Twelve months of growing season and 
the richest alluvial soil under irrigation produces 
enormous crops of sugar cane, corn, cotton, 
alfalfa, citrus fruits and midwinter vegetables. 

Special circular, reports, photographs, legal 
opinions sent on request. 

Back of these bonds—our twenty years’ experi- 
ence—no losses. 

Thirty issues of other good bonds, cities, towns, 
school districts and timber loans, netting 4% to 6%, 
for your selection. 

Customers in 39 States buy of us. 


Address, 

WILLIAM R. COMPTON COMPANY 
Merchants-Laclede Building, 
Dept. S. ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI. 
Chicago Office, 205 LaSalle Street 





























Exercise Discrimination in Selecting 


Investments 


UNDER existing conditions in the general busi- 
ness world, which promise an era of great 
prosperity, it is natural to expect that new ventures 
will be undertaken, and also that in many cases 
excessive rates of interest will be promised to tempt 
investors to furnish the funds with which to finance 
the undertakings. Therefore, persons with surplus 
funds should exercise every precaution to guard 
against the purchase of securities which are either 
unsafe, untried or highly speculative. 


If you are not entirely familiar with the features 
which go to make a bond or stock issue a sound 
investment, or if you have not the time, opportuni 
or means to make thorough investigations, we sha 
be glad to have you communicate with us upon the 
subject. The fundamental principle which under- 
lies our organization is to aid the individual to in- 
vest in securities best suited to his or her particular 
requirements, no matter whether the amount 
involved be large or small. Moreover, our 
organization is the result of many years’ experi- 
ence in the investment banking business, and we 
have at our command the facilities for givin 
interested persons complete information with ref- 
erence to all classes of security issues. 


In our judgment, in these days it is practically be os 
sible to purchase investment bonds combining 

of principal and a reasonably broad market at 
petens to 5 tote in excess of from about 444 to 534 per 
cent. vite for Bond Circular No. 74. 


Spencer Trask & Co. 
Investment Bankers 
William and Pine Streets, New York 


Branch Offices: Albany, N. Y.—Chicago, Ill.—Boston, Mass. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 




















IF GUBSORIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘‘SUCCESS MAGAZINE”’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. SEE PAGE 771 
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Your Copy of 


This Investment Authority 
Is Just Off the Press 





You, as a conservative Investor, will be interested in 
my new book, ‘Investment Facts.” 

It gives the bald, uncolored facts about North Da- 
kota and North Dakota Farm Mortgages. 

This type of investmentis safe, Temporary depres- 
sions that so disastrously affect other securities only 
demonstrate the more forcibly that this is the best 
form of investment in the world. 

Of the million and a half dollars that I have handled 
and invested in North Dakota Farm Mortgages not 
one single cent has been Jost to investors. 

My book explains why Williamson’s North Dakota 
Farm Mortgages yield 
an income almost 
twice that of invest- 
ments of equal safety 
in the East. 

I have had 27 years’ 
experience in the in- 
vestment of funds. I 
have made the study 
of securities my life 
work, 

In my book I have 
endeavored to give 
my customers, pres- 
ent and prospective, 
the benefit of my 
study and experience. 
The book is free for 
the asking. I will be 
glad to send it to 
you. {6} 





































Is Your Money 


invested at its full 
earning capacity ? 


Your home banker invests depositors’ money in bonds 
that pay from 4% to 6#,and you can do the same with 
your money. 

You can own your bonds on as favorable terms as the 
banker, if you are well advised in their selection and price. 

Our province and pleasure is to help you. 

We study the markets for our customers, select the 
most promising securities, and carefully investigate their 
soundness and earning capacity. 

We recommend only such bonds > u would hog int 
fied in buying at the ruling prices. are the 
we offer you to-day, which at a rices will As . 
6s, and be likely to advance in their market value as time 
goes on. 

OUR BOOKLET covering the subject with examples, 
stastistics, and general information about bond invest- 
ments, will be mailed upon request. 

Write for particulars, to-day, if interested. 


LAWRENCE BARNUM & CO. 
BANKERS, 


27 Pine Street, - - New York 














Before lending money to an individual, you 
assure yourself of his ability to repay. 

But some investors think a bond is different. It is 
—somewhat. But the advisability of assuring yourself 
of the soundness of the security is just as important. 

lt is our business to buy and sell many issues of 
the most seasoned bonds. We regard it also our 
business to place at the disposal of prospective bond 
buyers the result of our investigations and our 
facilities for rendering service and advice. 

Write for circular G 39. 


N. W. Halsey & Co. 


Bankers 


NEW YORK: 49 Wall St. PHILADELPHIA: 1429 Chestnut St. 
CHICAGO: 152 Monroe St. SAN FRANCISCO: 424 California St. 


HE question with 
thes, F WHEN tO Ose AND Whe TO 


were much lower is 
DO _ WITH THE PROCE 
T c™ should be of assistance. 
A conservative a consideration of the situa- 


advice of ex 
tion as it bears upon the price of securities is given each wee 
The Weekly Financial Review 
whict 1 is = and mailed weekly, without charge, to investors 


wee S. BACHE & COMPANY 


(Members New York Stock Exchange) 


Bankers, 42 Broadway, New York 
Advice by corres, nce to individual investors 























The little rooms which the Safe Deposit Companies, 
already so often referred to, have for the convenience 
of their customers, are also equipped with numerous 
helpful things, such as envelopes with printed blanks 
upon the outside in which coupons for collection may 
be inserted. Those from each class of bonds should be 
enclosed in a separate envelope if they are to be 
deposited for collection at different places. 

As relates to the actual collection of the coupons 
themselves, most of the investment bankers have a 
regular department at which their customers may 
deposit coupons on bonds purchased through that 
particular house, free of charge. This fact not uncom- 
monly appears in the circulars and advertisements. If 
the customer is a valuable one, or one who seems to be 
doing much of his business at the time through a given 
house, there would be no great objection to his making 
collections through that house to a limited extent even 
on securities purchased elsewhere, so long as he did not 
seem to abuse the privilege. In many of the large 
banks, the work is so subdivided that there is a coupon 
clerk especially for the purpose of attending to the cal- 
lection of coupons and securities, whether such are 
among the bank’s deposits, or left by its customers for 
collection. This coupon clerk may have other work to 
do, as in a small bank, or the work may be sufficient 
to warrant taking his whole time and that of numerous 
assistants, as in some of the very large metropolitan 
banking institutions. 


Carelessness With Coupons is Risky Business 


Remember that coupons are almost always made 
payable to bearer, and like a ten-dollar bill, are good in 
anybody’s hands. This necessarily calls for care in 
their shipment. The simplest method of collection is 
to present the coupon about a week before its actual 
maturity to one’s usual bank of deposit, requesting the 
bank to attend to the collection and credit the proceeds 
to the depositor’s account, or it may be deposited for 
remittance to the owner as soon as collected, if so 
requested. A charge may or may not be made for this 
service, according to the custom and rule of the bank, 
depending upon the place at which the collection must 


The Good-Will Habit 


week. If you don’ t like me then, dismiss me; if you do, 
pay me my wages.” ‘‘ Very well,” said the doctor, gd i 
take you,” adding, mentally, ‘‘! ‘l keep my eye on you.” 

The uncouth volunteer became one of the most val- 
uable nurses on the staff. He was tireless and self-deny- 
ing. Wherever the pestilence raged most fiercely he was, 
also, and worked the hardest. The sufferers adored 
him. To them his rough face was as the face of an 
angel. Not only did he nurse them with the care and 
devotion that a mother gives to her children, but it was 
found afterward that he put every cent of his earnings 
into a relief box for the benefit of the plague-stricken. 

When “John the nurse,” the name he was known 
by, later sickened and died of the fever, those who pre- 
pared him for burial found on his body a livid mark— 
the brand of a convicted felon! 

Many of us are so blinded by the blighting greed of 
gain, by the marbleizing usages and cold laws of trade 
which encrust our hearts with selfishness, that we do 
not see the good in people. When we learn to look 
for the good in them instead of the bad, we shall bring 
out the good instead of the bad, for our estimate of 
others helps to form their estimate of themselves; and 
no one can bring out the best when he believes and sees 
only the worst of himself. If we held charitable, help- 
ful views of one another our attitude would revolu- 
tionize civilization. 

A Cleveland paper tells of a tramp who came to the 
back door of a residence and begged for shoes. The 
mistress of the house gave him a good pair, and said to 
t. 4, ‘There, put these on, andif you want to show 
your gratitude, just happen around here some morning 
after a snow-storm and clean off our sidewalk.” 

Sometime after, the lady was awakened early one 
morning by some one scraping the sidewalk in front of 
the house. Looking out she found that there had been 
quite a heavy fall of snow, and there she beheld the 
tramp to whom she had given the shoes, clearing away 
the snow from the sidewalk with an old broken shovel. 
When he caught sight of his benefactress at the win- 
dow, he raised his tattered hat to her, and, his self- 
imposed task finished, went away without saying a 
word or even asking for anything to eat. Three times, 
the same thing happened during the winter, but the 
man never asked for compensation or food. 

A New York woman once invited a ragged, dirty 
beggar into her house, and after he had had a comfort- 
able meal and some clean clothing, she sent him away 
with words of encouragement, telling him that he was 
made for something better than tramping; that it was 
a shame for a man of his apparent intelligence and good 
health to be getting a living in such a disgraceful way. 

A year afterward, when she had forgotten all about 
the tramp she had befriended, this lady became em- 
barrassed financially and was in sore need of money. 
She asked a friend if he knew where she could borrow 
five hundred dollars, but he could not accommodate 
her, nor did he know of any one who could. Next day, 
to her great astonishment, a man, a total stranger, as 





Success Magazine 


be made. Coupons are treated exactly the same as 
checks in this regard. The owner of the coupon or 
coupons may request a receipt, but must not be sur- 
prised if the bank gives a receipt describing the coupon, 
and stating that same is taken “‘for collection.” It is 
not always customary for banks to give receipts, but if 
coupons are sent in by mail, they are usually acknowl- 
edged by letter. Any one accepting securities for col- 
lection should be careful not to give a receipt which 
would in any way guarantee their payment. 

Those wishing to send their coupons to some 4 sv. «-* 
point may use the registered mail in the usual method, 
although express companies offer very good facilities for 
banking matters of this kind. In fact, the express 
companies are offering more and more conveniences to 
the public in matters financial. The write1, however, 
feels’ a good deal of loyalty to the United States, and 
considers himself a business partner, to a very limited 
extent, in its Post Office and other departments, and at 
times, perhaps, leans over backward in sending business 
by mail, rather than turning it over to corporations in 
which he has no interest, financial or patriotic. 

Any one accustomed to habitually shipping coupons 
amounting to a considerable sum would do well to 
further safeguard his transaction by making atrange- 
ments with an insurance company, for there are such, 
that makes a specialty of this kind of insurance, so that 
with each shipment a description of the same will be 
mailed to the company in question, on blanks furnished 
for the purpose. Shipments, however, must be made 
either by registered mail or express, and not sent by 
ordinary letter mail, for instance. The companies 
expect the shipper to take reasonable precautions. 

he charge made for service of this kind is very 
moderate, but varies according to the distance. From 
New York to points in New England, it would be 
about ten cents for each one thousand dollars in value; 
from this up to thirty cents per thousand to mote dis- 
tant points in the United States, and about fifty cents 
per thousand for shipments to Europe. A bill will be 
received in due course, based upon the value and the 
destination of the coupons. This class of insurance is 
in almost universal use among the investment bankers. 


[Continuea from 
page 797\ 


she thought, called at her house and told her that he 
had heard she was pressed for money, and that he had 
come to lend her the amount she needed. With growing 
surprise she asked how it was that a complete stranger, 
whom she had never seen, was willing to trust her. 
The man then explained that he was the tramp 
whom, a year before, she had taken to her home and 
treated like a brother, that her kindness on that occa- 
sion had been the turning-point in his career, had made 
a man of him again; that he had prospered beyond his 
deserts, and that ever since he had gotten on his feet 
he had been wishing for an opportunity to show his 
— of what she had done for him. 

No man has come to true greatness,” says Phillips 
Brooks, ‘‘ who has not felt in some degree that his life 
belongs to his race, and that what God gives him, He 
gives him for mankind.” 

Yet one would think by the way in which many of 
us push, drive, elbow and trample one another in 
our mad rush for the dollar, that there were no ties of 
humanity binding us together, that we were natural 
enemies instead of brothers. Everywhere we see men 
in distress, whom we are amply able to assist and do 
not. We see them go to ruin financially when we 
might save them, because ‘‘it is none of our affairs.” 

There is nothing so brutal, so hard-hearted as the 
man who is swallowed up in his own selfishness, who 


has allowed greed to eat out of his heart all of its nobler , 


instincts, whose nature has become so hard that he can 
see no good in his fellow man. 

Cultivate an open nature, a kindly manner, a gener- 
ous spirit. Do not be stingy with your cordiality, your 
praise, your helpfulness. Fling out your best to every- 
body, every time. Learn to say pleasant things to peo- 
ple, and about them, to do generous things, and you 
will be surprised to see how your life will enlarge, your 
soul expand, and your whole nature become enriched 
and ennobled. 

The persistent effort to give everybody a lift when 
possible, to make everybody we come in contact with 
a little better off, to radiate sunshine, cheer, hope, 
good will, to scatter flowers as we go along, not only 
brings light and joy to other hearts, but opens wide the 
door tu our own happiness. 

There is no habit which will give more satisfaction, 
that will enrich you more than that of doing a good 
turn for others at every opportunity. If you can not 
give material help, if you have no money to give, you 
can always help by a cheerful spirit, by cordial words 
of sympathy, kindness and encouragement. There are 
more hearts hungering for love and sympathy than for 
money, and these you can always give. 

A poor foreigner, who could speak very little English, 
was recently accosted in Central Park, New York, ‘by a 
kind-hearted man who saw that he looked dejected, 
and thought that he might be in need. To his offer of 
assistance, however, the foreigner replied that he didn’t 
need money, but that he was lonely, and ‘‘ just hungry 


for a handshake.” 
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We all like the person who flings the door of his heart 
wide open and bids us welcome with a warm grasp of 
the hand and a cordial good fellowship, who sees a 
brother in every man he meets, instead of a rival, a 
competitor, a possible enemy. 

The whole-souled, large-hearted, open-minded, 
kindly-disposed person has an infinite advantage over 
the narrow, pinched, clam-like nature that repels in- 
stead of attracting. Cultivate an open natute, do not 
be afraid of speaking to strangers, letting yourseif out, 
of giving your best to everybody you meet. Do not 
diaw within yourself and shut up like a clam whenever 
you approach any one you have not been introduced to. 

The cultivation of a helpful spirit of cordiality, of 
large-mindedness, a broad, generous way of looking at 
things, is of inestimable advantage, not oniy to the 
growth of character, but also to getting on in tne world. 
So much of one’s success depends on the fersonal 
equation, so much upon the possession of attractive 
qualities, upon the personality, that the importance of 
those things can not be overestimated. There is noth- 
ing else, tor instance, which creates a good first im- 
pression so quickly, and calls out such a teeling of good 
will, as a frank, cordial manner—a manner that is per- 
fectly transparent, that conceals no guile, covers no 
malice; while there is nothing else that will freeze a 
petson so quickly as an icy, formal, suspicious manner. 

| have sat down at table in a hotel or restaurant with 
a cold, repellent personality, when it has been posi- 
tively depressing to sit there, even without speaking to 
the man; for his whole manner forbade one to look at 
him. On the other hand, | have sat at table with 
foreigners who could not speak a word of our language, 
and yet their cordial, gracious salute as | sat down 
warmed me for the rest of the day. Their manner spoke 
a language all nationalities understood. It was the 
language of brotherhood, of good will. 

While traveling through New Mexico and Arizona, 
sometime ago, in hot weather, there was a young 
Southerner on the train who seemed to get acquainted 
with his fellow-travelers without effort, and who made 
the hot, dry, dusty and otherwise dreary trip a real 
pleasure because of his sunshine. His face was so 
radiant and he was so full of animal spirits and simple, 
kindly good nature that it did one good to look at him. 
He seemed eager to give himself out, to help everyone 
and to tell all he knew about the country we were pass- 
ing through. 

That young man’s cheerfulness and cordial manner 
will win him a welcome wherever he goes. 

In some sections of the country, especially where the 
climate is severe, the soil poor, and the conditions hard, 
the people seem to partake of the nature of their en- 
vironment. They act as if they were afraid that they 
might. cast their pearls before swine. They are not 
quite sure that they want to make friends with the peo- 
ple they meet; there is a cold reserve, a hesitancy in giv- 
ing the hand, in opening the heart. They feel that they 
must take every step with the greatest caution; that 
they must investigate one’s character, one’s standing, 
before they dare to give themselves out without reserve; 
that they must not be too generous with their cordiality, 
or it may cost them dear later. 

Contrast this stinginess of generosity, this lack of 
brotherly feeling, with the cordial, whole - hearted 
manner of those from more genial, hospitable environ- 
ments. A typical Southerner or Westerner will grasp 
your hand upon first introduction as warmly as though 
he had known you for years. He gives you his heart, 
his confidence, with his hand. There is no stingy, sus- 
picious reserve, no narrow critical scrutiny of your per- 
son lest he make a mistake, or say something, make 
some friendly advance which he will regret later. He 
just gives himself to you generously, broadly, mag- 
nanimously, gives you his best wishes, and makes you 
feel at home, as if you had met a brother. 

Some people have a faculty for touching the wrong 
keys; from the finest instrument they extract only 
discord. All their songs are in a minor key. They 
sound the note of pessimism everywhere. The shadows 
predominate in all their pictures. Their outlook is 
always gloomy; times are always hard and money tight. 
Everything in them seems to be contracting; nothing 
expanding or growing in their lives. 

With others it is just the reverse. They cast no 
shadows. They radiate sunshine. Every bud they 
touch opens its petals and flings out its fragrance and 
beauty. They never approach you but to cheer; they 
never speak to you but to inspire. They scatter flowers 
wherever they go. They have that happy alchemy 
which turns prose to poetry, ugliness to beauty, dis- 
cord to melody. They see the best in people and say 
pleasant and helpful things about them. 

Let us open up our natures, throw wide the doors of 
our heart and let in the sunshine of good will and kind- 
Ness; let us be at least as generous in jtidging others as 
we are in judging ourselves, as tolerant of their weak- 
nesses. Let us throw away all animosities, forgive all 
of our enemies—if we have any—and try to be large 
enough and grand enough at this Christmas-time to see 
the God in the meanest man. 


“Two-thirds of life is wasted in making up one’s 
ming.’’ 

**Envying another’s cake only spoils our own 
cookies.”” 
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6% Irrigation Bonds 





Secured by a Thousand Farms 








The security back of Irrigation Bonds is first liens 
on farm lands—sometimes a thousand farms. 

These liens are given by individual land owners in 
p-yment for water rights. They are paid in annual 
installments. The land which secures them is generally 
worth four times the lien. 

The trustee may hold a thousand such liens—given 
by a thousand farmers on a thousand separate farms— 
as security for the bonds as a whole. 

The farms under lien are among the most fertile 
farms in America. And the perpetual water right, 
which the lien secures, multiplies the land’s value. 
The first crop is usually more than sufficient to pay the 
whole lien. ‘ 

The land is not subject to crop failures, because the 
farmer controls his water supply. The earnings are 
large and sure. 

A bond issue based on a thousand such liens is, in 
our estimation, the safest sort of security. 


Additional Security 


Irrigation bonds are additionally secured by a first 
mortgage on all the property owned by the Irrigation 
Company. The investment in this property is often 
twice the bond issue. 

Thus, in addition to the many farm liens, we have 
this corporation and all of its property pledged to the 
fulfillment of all obligations. 

Some Irrigation bonds are issued, like School bonds, 
by organized districts. Such bonds form a tax lien on 
all the taxable property of the community. 





January Investments 





For January investors we have on hand 100 
varieties of bonds. They include Municipal, Public 
Utility, Water Power, Corporation and Irrigation 
Bonds. Please ask for our list. Cut out this re- 


minder so you won't forget. 


Some Irrigation bonds are issued under tie ‘‘ Carey 
Act,” where the State supervises the project. 


73 Issues Sold 


During the past 15 years we have sold 73 separate 
issues of Drainage and Irrigation bonds, all secured by 
farm liens. Every obligation under every bond has 
been promptly met. 

These bonds have become, with most of our cus- 
tomers, the most popular bonds that we handle. Now, 
we have first pick of these projects, because of our 
dominant place in this field. 

Our own engineers and attorneys investigate every 
feature. An officer of our Company constantly resides 
in the irrigated sections, watching the projects we 
finance. Thus, our customers secure only the very 
cream of Irrigation bonds. 


Ideal Investments 


Such Irrigation bonds as we handle are regarded 
as ideal investments. The security approaches the 
absolute. 

They are serial bonds, running from two to twelve 
years, so one may obtain any desired maturity. The 
denominations are $100, $500 and $1,000, so one may 
invest either little or much. 

The demand for irrigated land is so great, and the 
projects so profitable, that the bonds pay six per cent. 
That is a higher rate than can now be obtained on any 
large class of equal securities. 

We have written a book on Irrigation bonds, based 
on our vast experience. Every investor, small or large, 
should read it. The book is free. Cut out this coue 
pon, as a reminder to write for it. 











Sroutnidge UNivere: 
First National Bank Building, 
50 Congress St., Boston 111 Broadway, New York 


Please send your free book on Irrigation Bonds 
and list of other securities. 


Name ree FSR SNIPS 32 











City State 











Name of my bank 





50 Congress St., Boston 


First National Bank Bldg., Eo Naver bor 
Chicago (4 e 111 Broadway, New York 








YOUR SAVINGS 


may not at the moment be sufficient to pay for the 
bond or dividend-paying shares you want to buy. 
Our ‘‘Non-Forfeiture Monthly Payment Plan’’ will 
enable you to make the desired purchase now. Pay- 
ments arranged to i income in convenient 
monthly installments. is plan was originated and 
copyrighted by us in 1907, and has since been in suc- 
cessful operation. Purchases of one share and up- 
ward may be made. Full details sent on request. 


FLEMING & CO. 


Investment Bankers 
Second Floor — Pennsylvania Building 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 























“It Safeguards Investors” 


The Financial World 


Thoroughly Honest and Fearless 
JAMES J. HILL SAYS THAT THREE- 
FOURTHS OF THE FINANCIAL NEWS 
IN THE NEWSPAPERS IS NOT TRUE— 
THE GREATER PART OF THE FRAC- 
TIONAL TRUTH WILL BE FOUND IN 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD. 


Send for Free Sample Copy 


THE FINANCIAL WORLD 
18 Broadway New York 

















Opportunities Come 


to the Man with Money 


Be prepared 
when oppor- 
tunity knocks 
at your door 
by having 
MONEY IN 
BANK. 


Leslie M. Shaw, Presdent, Start a savings ac- 
Twice G f i 1 ‘ 
Fe eee of tne Countwith us. Begin 
United States Treasury. now by sendin any 
amount from $1.00 up to $10,000. We pay 
4 Interest on savings accounts 
compounded semi-annually 


Governor Shaw’s booklet on “ How to Save by Mail” 
will be of value and interest to you. Write and it will be 
sent for the asking. 

The First Mortgage Guarantee & Trust Co. 

Gov. Leslie M, Shaw, President 











Dept. A 11, 927-929 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Broadway and 
110th 


Make Your Money 
Earn Its Worth 


Fortune - building is 
hard enough and slow 
enough at best. Therefore make your money 
help you by ea:ning a fair rate of interest. 

Capitalists invest in seasoned bonds and New York City 
real estate because they are the safest and most conservative 
investments known. A-R-E 6% Gold Bonds are seasoned 
bonds, net 6%, and are based on the ownership of more than 
$12,000,000 of improved New Y ork City real estate. They 
are assured as to principal, interest and cash availability. 
There is no guesswork about them—your security is always 
in sight. Every fact about them is a matter of public proof 
and record. Issued in two forms:— 

6% Coupon Bonds 


For those who wish to invest $100 or more. For 
Income Earning, paying interest semi-annually. 


6% Accumulative Bonds 


For those who wish to save $25 or more ayear. For 





Income Saving, purchasable by instalment payments. 
Interesting literature and map of New York City on request. 


American Beal Estate Company 


Assets, $11,851,866.07 
518 Night e hey Bank Bldg. 


EARN 5% 


on your savings. They should yield as large a return as 
consistent with safety. Let us show you how the savings 
deposits of thousands of business and professional men 
and women in all parts of the United States, entrusted to 
our care, have never earned less than 5% for more than 
16 years. During this time our Company has grown 

onger each year, increased its assets to $2,000,000 and 
acc sno 23 ated surplus and profits of $150,000. 


Under New York Banking 
Department Supervision 

and our record is open to eubite ye 
in their files. Ea‘ the da 
receive your ome and paid for full ,-- ‘to 
date of withdrawa. 

Write for booklet and full paticulars. 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS and LOAN CO. 


3 Times Bldg., 424 St. and Broadway, New York, 


“teu o and Sains. $1 753,111.16 
627 Fifth Ave., New York 


























Real Estate Dealers, Bankers, 
Brokers, Insurance Agents, 


do you want to increase your business by good advertising? 
Here is a book written especially for you—* PUSH 
YOU R BUSINESS,” by T. D. MacGregor, of the “‘ Bankers 
Magazine.” A third edition of this dollar book, enlarged 
and improved, has just been issued. It is a com plete man- 
ual of advertising. If you want genuine help fn 


PUSHING YOUR BUSINESS 


order a copy to-day. The book has had a world-wide sale 
and has been pronounced the most practical text-book of ad- 
vertising. It takes up copy, mediums and methods—a mine 
of information, a fountain of inspiration. Cloth-bound, 180 
pages, 60 illustrations. Price $1.00 post-paid, Order now or 
send for circular. 


The Bankers Publishing Company, 
91 William St. New York City 














NET. Secured by First Mortgage on 
(Pittsburgh Real Estate, Not affected 


by any financial or trade conditions. Size of 
Mortgage and time to suit. ——— Bond for douple 
the amount with each Mort; y. Careful 
appraisement in every case an character ¢ of owner deter- 
mined. Personal services to 


each client. A Booklet explain- Path fo Comeeny aw 
ing our whole plan—FREE. _ Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


6” Your surplus money can be made (@% 
to earn you 6% and be secure. 


JEFFERSON COUNTY BUILDING & LOAN 
ASSOCIATION SHARES 
Pay 3% July and oe aol on money secured by mortgage 
on improved Birmingham, Ala,, real estate. 
$50.00 Shares withdrawable on demand with interest to 
date, Write for Circular. 217 N. 21st Street, 
PF, M. JACKSON, Pres., Birmingham, "Ala. 

























JACKSONVILLE —The New York of the | South 


now bein. j epoountrnated by“ C id Chicago 
Ozone. e-open city—it’s the limit. paar scatter in wild ay ~ al 
feud tow ns. Our Tell-the-Truth booklet free. Write Half Mi 


IS YOUR RAZOR DULL? 


rubved on strop will keep it sharper than o hetero) 
Razorine We grind and honeall razors mailed to ree of 
charge if Razorine fails. 15 cents at Drugand A Ra by 


mal. RAZORINE CO., 85 B, Franklin 8t., New York. 











The Shears 
of Destiny 


[Continued from page 796] 


Drexel hesitated. ‘‘l can’t explain. Nothing definite. 
He’s rather cold, and formal, and distant—but that is n't 
it. It’s just a sort of uneasy feeling that I have when 
with him. I guess that's really all. In fact— ‘There he 
comes now.”’ 

CHAPTER VIII 


Bet first came Alice. Snow was upon her light fluffy 
hair and her long coat, and her cheeks were pink with 
the cold and her eyes bright with the excitement of this 
first meeting between father and fiancé. Next came her 
mother, her matronly figure amplified by her thick Rus- 
sian coat, exultant satisfaction on her proud face—the 
sense of having triumphantly done the thing she had 
started out to do. And behind them came the prince, 
whom the two had met at the entrance of the hotel. 

The great financier took the slender gloved hand of his 
ancient-blooded son-in-law. He looked him keenly over, 
all the while the words of getting acquainted were being ex- 
changed—looked him over with growing satisfaction. The 
prince was a man, despite his forty years, who well might 
capture a young girl’s fancy. He was straight, with the 
easy grace of a courtier, and wore a gold-braided, sky-blue 
uniform of the Czar’s Guards, with a furry dolman over 
one shoulder and: high patent-leather boots. He was the 
acme of ancient lineage and of high breeding; his face 
was pale, lips and nostrils thin, his black mustache had 
just the proper upward lift, his slight baldness only made 
more suggestive of power a forehead naturally large, and 
the great scar on his left cheek (a Heidelberg scar) that 
might have disfigured a coarser man only added to his 
distinguished air. Diplomat, soldier, art connoisseur, 
student, it was said of him that the Czar’s domain held no 
more polished gentleman. No wonder Alice admired 
and her father was satisfied; this was no mere hang-lipped, 
chinless, stuttering, penniless title. 

The prince had nodded with cool civility to Drexel, 
and Drexel had nodded with cool civility to the prince. 
Mr. Howard noted the greeting, and for an instant won- 
dered what would happen should there be a clash beteen 
this powerful polished nobleman and the quiet young 
American. 

After ‘the formal words natural to the situation had all 
been said, the talk ran to other matters—first to the house- 
party the prince was giving in the Howards’ honor, and 
then to a ball which they all expected to attend that night 
at the palace of Prince Kuratoff. 

Alice turned to Drexel. ‘‘You're fortunate, Henry, 
to get back in time to meet Princess Kuratoff."’ 

“T think I shall not go,’’ he returned. Only one woman 
interested him, and she was of a sort far different from 
this great lady. 

‘*Not go!"’ cried his aunt. 
ing the princess !"’ 

‘*No,'’ added Alice, darting a quick look at the prince, 
‘‘you must n't fail to meet the Princess Kuratoff.’’ 

‘And what's so wonderful about this Princess Kura- 
toff?*’ put in Mr. Howard. 

‘*She's the handsomest young woman in St. Peters- 
burg—so they say,'’ returned Alice, with a sceptical toss of 
her head. ‘‘ We've heard nothing but Princess Kuratoff 
ever since we entered Russia."’ 

Again she darted a look at Berloff. He knew well the 
meaning of this glance; it was an open secret that he had 
been a suitor for the princess, and she had refused him; 
but he met Alice's challenging look with an impassive 
smile. 

‘‘Also she is my cousin,’’ said he to Mr. Howard. 
But he did not add, cousin on his mother's side, and so 
of far older stock than he. 

‘* Her father is the military governor of St. Petersburg,’’ 
added Mrs. Howard. ‘They say she's the proudest, 
haughtiest young—I beg your pardon, Prince, but that’s 
just what people say.’’ She looked at her husband. 
‘““We haven't met her yet. She's been traveling in 
France, Italy and Germany, and she got back only 
to-day !"’ 

‘*T saw her,”’ Alice announced. 

‘*You were at her house?’’ asked the prince. 

‘‘No. I was out driving this morning and I chanced 
to go near the Warsaw Station just after the Berlin 
Express had arrived. She had just come in from Berlin. 
I saw her drive by."’ 

‘*Was she as beautiful as people say ?"’ 
mechanically. 

Alice sniffed. ‘‘Oh, I suppose some men might think 
her moderately pretty. Judge for yourself when you see 
her to-night.’ 

‘**You will have an even better chance to meet her day 
after to-morrow,"’ said the prince. ‘ She has just written 
that she is coming to the house-party."’ 

At this moment Countess Kurovskaya, sweeping past, 
bowed to the group. ‘And you are coming, too, Count- 
ess,’’ added the prince. 


‘*You mustn't miss meet- 


Drexel asked, 


She paused. ‘‘ Coming to what?” 
‘To my house-party.”’ 
‘‘Of course. Your parties, Prince, are the sort one 


can not afford to refuse.”’ 

They asked her to join the group, and as Freeman at 
this moment came up with her coat upon his arm, they 
could but include him in the invitation. Drexel felt a 
shiver as the lean, dark correspondent sat down among 
them; and he wondered what these women would think, 
what the prince would think, if they knew what he knew. 
Drexel watched him covertly in fearful fascination; the 
lean, lithe grace of his figure, the reposeful alertness of 
his gleaming ‘eyes, the cool indifference with which he 
met the prince's thinly-hid disdain—all these bore it in 
upon him again that here was a man who respected no 
one,.who feared no one. 

It was not long ere these qualities had exemplification. 
The three women presently withdrew, and Mr. Howard 
began to question the prince about Russia's political 
situation. The prince answered that the Czar was kindly, 
that he loved his people and did only what was best for 
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Have your Eyeglasses fitted with the 
It can be attached in a minute and holds 
the lenses in an optically correct position, assures maxi- 
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them; but like a father with an unruly son, he had to 
chastise where he loved. As for the trouble, that was all 


made by the country’s scum—and it would be best for the 
country if it were exterminated. 
Freeman's eyes had begun to blaze. ‘‘ Your last state- 
ment, Prince, is quite true,’’ he said, quietly. ‘‘ Yet it is 
altogether misleading."’ a 
“Misleading ? ** the prince queried, coldly. LUCKY c URVE 
“Yes. You neglected to inform Mr. Howard that the ° FO N TA 
trouble-making scum, whose extermination would so ben- % I N 
efit the country, is where the scum always is—at the top.”’ 
‘You mean ?”’ said the prince. P E NI gy A Splendid Gift 
‘‘T mean the officials, the nobility—and royalty, if you 
lease.” 
r The prince gave a start and slowly wet his thin lips. 
Drexel held his breath, and waited what should come 
next. He knew what temper of a man was the terrorist; 
and he knew that a man who had merely refused to rise 
when the Czar had been toasted in a restaurant had been 


shot dead in his chair by an officer opposite—and the ; 
officer had been acquitted. Pen to father, mother, brother, sister, 
‘‘Don't you think,’’ said the prince, with a steel-like sweetheart. Through the years of its 
edge to his voice, ‘‘that you are speaking a little rashly, use, it will a thousand times remind them | 
considering you are in Russia?”’ of the giver and of the Christmas day. | 
The terrorist was leaning insouciantly back in his The Parker is always efficient and cleanly { 
chair, but his eyes were flaming. ‘‘An American, sir,"’ because of the Lucky Curve, which is a 
said he, ‘‘is not afraid to speak the truth, no matter in curved ink feed. Other fountain pens have 
what tyrant's land he finds himself."’ @raight ink feeds, which hold ink, until air, 
The prince's face darkened. He again wet his lips, his expanded by the heat of a > forces 


it into the cap, where it 
and linen you remove the cap 
: er . & towrite. But the Lucky Curve 
‘*My advice to you, sir,’ and there was an ominous is self-draining, giving free 
threat in his voice, ‘‘ and to all other foreign scribblers, is 
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‘*You may,”’ said Drexel. 

Freeman drew his chair nearer. ‘‘I must begin by 
taking you into my confidence, a confidence I know you 
will respect. My real purpose in Russia, is actively to 
4 help the revolutionists in their struggle. Perhaps you 
wonder at my confiding in a person who is to be the 
cousin of Prince Berloff. But I believe I am shrewd 
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‘**T would consider it,’ he answered. 

‘Would you meet with a duly authorized committee 
to talk it over?” 

‘*Yes."’ He thought of the meeting he had witnessed 
four nights since, and he wondered if he would come 
before the same group. ‘‘ Meet where?’’ he asked. 

‘I'm supposed not to give the address, and I'd rather 
not.’ 

‘*As you like,"’ Drexel returned, stiffly. 
know where I'm going, or I do not go. 

‘* Oh, very well;'’ and Freeman gave the address of the 
house in ‘Three Saints’ Court. He rose. ‘' This of 
course has been only a preliminary talk. I'll see you 
again in the course of three or four days. Good-night.” 

Drexel, preoccupied with this new chance for finding 
again the girl he loved, returned to the Howards’ apart- 
ment, and found them prepared to start to the ball at 
Prince Kuratoffs. In his present mood he shrank from 
that briltiant show; he preferred to remain at home, kept 
company by thoughts of a beautiful, spirited young 
woman’ the eoarse,-bundle-like clothes of a factory girl. 
He tried to beg off, but Alice would not hear of losing a 
convenient cavalier of whom she might have need—and 
his uncle demanded to know with whom he could talk, 
with nobody around him except people who spoke only 
French and this fizz and pin-wheel business that they 
called Russian! So Drexel could do nothing but con- 
sent and follow to the carriage. 

They drove by the Winter Palace, empty of royalty—for 
the Czar, in fear of those he ruled, dared not trust his 
person there—past huge grand-ducal palaces, and pres- 
ently they entered a great mansion that looked forth upon 
the ice-bound Neva. Drexel was well accustomed to the 
luxury of the rich Russian nobility, but even he, with his 
double reason for being dull to impressions, realized that 
he had been in no house so rich as this. And he 
recognized that, save for the Czar and his immediate 
family, there were none prouder and higher in all the 
empire than these haughty men whose breasts were a 
blaze of orders and these haughty women who seemed to 
walk amid a moving fire of jewels. And of them all, he 
well knew, ‘none had lineage older, nobler, than the 
Princess Kuratoff. 

Drexel did not see the princess upon his entry, for 
interest in the famed beauty, long absent abroad, was 
high, and she had been swept aside into one of the draw- 
ing-rooms by an admiring group and was there the pris- 
oner of her guests. Drexel ascended to the brilliant ball- 
room. A little later, while be was standing with his 
uncle and Prince Berloff, General Kuratoff, recognizing 
Berloff, paused a moment beside them. He was straight, 
gray-haired, gray-bearded, a splendid figure of a soldier- 
statesman at sixty-five, his bearing and every feature 
marked with that pride which unLen/(s only to equals, 
with strength, decision, dominance. ‘lhere was also that 
im his face and bearing which suggested that his character 
was fibered with pitiless severity—with that despotic 
severity which becomes a mere matter of course after a 
long lifetime of service to the most autocratic and cruel of 
Christian governments. 

“You wouldn't think to look at him, would you,”’ said 
Drexel, after the General had passed on, taking Berloff 
with him, ‘‘that he loves his daughter more than he does 
his life. Yet that's what people say.”’ 

Mr. Howard followed the straight, proud figure. ‘‘ He 
looks to me more like that old Roman party—what do 
you call him, Brutus—who ordered his own son executed. 
The girl must be a wonder.”’ 

‘They say half the best young nobility of Russia have 
proposed to her—and been refused."’ 

‘*A sort of queen of hearts—eh ?"’ 

‘You guessed close, uncle, to what they call her. 
She's known as ‘ The Princess of Hearts.’ ’’ 

‘* Well,’’ grumbled his uncle, ‘‘I wish she'd step lively. 
I'm getting anxious to see her.’ 

And so was Drexel, a little, even if his heart did belong 
to a woman of quite a different station. 

But they had not long to wait. Of a sudden there fell 
a hush, as through the wide entrance at the farther end 
of the room, upon the arm of the gray, erect Prince Kura- 
toff, there swept a tall, slender young woman in a shim- 
mering, lacy gown, with gems twinkling from her corsage, 
from her throat, from the tiara on her high-domed hair. 
Her chin was held high, her eyes swept the room with 
cold hauteur, in her every movement was knowledge of 
her ancient princely blood and of her peerless beauty. 

‘* Well, well!'’ whispered Mr. Howard. ‘‘ The Prin- 
cess of Hearts—I should say so!"’ 

The sudden clutch of Drexel’s hand made him turn, 
‘*Hello, there—what s wrong?” 

Drexel, suddenly cold, stood with eyes fixed upon her. 
For, four nights before she had worn a factory-girl's 
quilted jacket, and he had told her that he loved her ! 


‘* But either I 


CHAPTER IX 


ND so this famous beauty, this proud daughter of 
Russia's proudest nobility, was the unknown girl of 

his strange adventure, was the working girl who had 
talked so passionately of liberty! Now, in this almost 


*royal circle, she was cold and haughty and disdainful, her 


manner as lofty toward all beneath her as could have 
been the loftiest of French noblewomen’s in the days 
before the Revolution overwhelmed France with its cata- 
clysm—and yet, how she had flamed forth in her love 
of the people! How it could all be was almost too much 
for Drexel’s reeling brain; but that wonderful grace, 
those wonderful eyes, that wonderful face—Russia held 
not their duplicate! 

Till this moment it had not occurred to him that there 
had been anything unworthy in his proposal. But now, 
swift after the first blow of his astonishment, he grew hot 
with shame through allhis body. He had, in high-born, 
lofty fashion offered to lift her out of her poverty and 
give her wealth; he whose wealth was all yet to be made, 
to her, one of Russia's richest heiresses! He had boasted 
of his birth, and had offered her position and family; he 
who barely knew the name of his grandfather's father, 
to her, whose forebears were great nobles when the 
Norsemen made their storied voyage to America; whose 
lines went back and back even to the mighty Rurick, and 
then disappeared into the mist of saben that hangs over 
all things Russian before the ninth century. 
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But there were too many stirring puzzles here for even 
shame to dominate him long. He had been with her in 
this same St. Petersburg in her role of working girl but 
five evenings before, yet how was it that to-day she had 
arrived in State from abroad ? . And why had she caused 
him to be held a prisoner? And what would be the 
effect on her, who thought him safe under guard, sud- 
denly to face him ? 

But the questions that rushed into his mind had no 
time to finish themselves, much less to find answers, for 
the princess had crossed the ballroom and was now but 
a few yards distant. He was certain she had not seen 
him, and he turned his back to avoid her for a double 
reason; because, in his shame he shrunk from the meet- 
ing, and because he feared seeing him there unexpectedly 
might deeply startle her and even be her betrayal. But 
a hand fell upon his arm, and a voice in French—Prince 
Berloff's voice—fell upon his ears : 

‘Drexel, here is my cousin, Princess Kuratoff; I want 
you to meet her.”’ 

He would have spared her this public show of her dis- 
may if he could, but now he could not. Hating himself 
that it fell to his part thus to be her undoing, he turned 
and looked her in the face. 

But there was no falling back on her part, no consterna- 
tion, not so much as a start. She gave him a straight, 
cold look, in which there was not the faintest recognition 
of a previous meeting. 

So surprised was he by her self-command that he could 
only mumble his way through the introduction, and he 
only vaguely heard her express in composed, ° formal 
phrases her pleasure at meeting one who was in a manner 
to be arelative. Then the others who had surrounded 
her were for a moment swept away, and they two were 
left alone, face to face. 

The few sentences they had exchanged had been in 
French. ‘* Princess, I want to apologize—yes, a thousand 
times,’’ Drexel said, hurriedly in English, ‘“‘for the cad- 
dish way I spoke to you five nights ago.” 

Her answer was to gaze at him with a puzzled, blank 


expression. 

‘I can't tell you how ashamed I am,"’ Drexel hurried 
on. ‘‘And I want to assure you’’—this barely above a 
whisper and with all his earnestness—‘‘ that I shall never 


breathe a word of your secret."’ 

Still the puzzled, blank expression. 

‘‘Won't you—after a time—forgive me? And won't 
you trust me?” 

Still she wore the same non-understanding look. 

Suddenly a dazzling idea flashed into him. ‘‘ Perhaps 
—you do not speak English? he asked in French. 

She smiled faintly, in amused bewilderment. ‘‘ Yes—a 
vair leetle,’’ she said, in anything but Sonya’s pure and 
fluent English. ‘‘I understand Meester Drexel’s words. 
But what he means—’’ She shook her head. ‘I think 
you make some mistake."’ 

She was swept away from him before he could speak 
again, giving him a half-friendly nod from her imperious 
head. Afterall, had he madea mistake? After all, was it 
possible that she was not Sonya? Could it be that he was 
the witness and victim of one of those strange caprices of 
nature which now and again casts two unrelated persons, 
perhaps from the extremes of the social scale, in the same 
mould? Could it be that Sonya was just the double of 
Princess Kurat ff? Or was this merely an unparalleled 
exhibition of nerve on the princess’s part—a marvelous 
bit of acting ? 

The following afternoon he drove to the Princess Kura- 
toff's. On the way he gave a look over his shoulder. A 
block behind in a sleigh he saw two men wrapped to the 
eyes, yet notso bundled up but that he recognized Ivan and 
Nicolai ; and near them in another sleigh were two other 
men whom he instinctively felt to be their confederates. 

Before his ring at the palace of the Kuratoffs had been 
answered, he saw the two sleighs draw up across the 
street half a block ahead. Once admitted, he had not 
long to wait, but was ushered up a broad stairway into a 
great front drawing-room. He had hoped to find the 
princess alone ; judge his disappointment when he found 
himself with four gorgeous young officers and three 
women, all centering about her. 

Without rising she gave him her hand, and smiled with 
distant, condescending friendship. ‘‘Ah—the American 
who is almost my relative,’’ she said in French ; and, with 
imperious languor introduced him to her guests. 

She smiled amusedly into his face, and then about at 
the others. ‘‘He thinks, my almost relative’’'—with a 
little gesture toward him—‘‘that he met me a few days 
ago here in St. Petersburg. And that—how, he hasn't 
said—he misconducted himself on that occasion. And 
that he shares some great secret of mine."’ 

Drexel fairly gasped. She had flung away her secret— 
and there she sat, easy, unconcerned, smiling ! 

‘‘But, impossible !"’ cried one of the officers. ‘‘ The 
princess has been abroad since August.”’ 

‘* Why, it’s absurd, monsieur,"’ said a stupid-looking, 
richly dressed woman. ‘‘ You remember, Olga—"’ this 
to the princess— ‘‘it's only two weeks since you and I 
heard ‘‘ Tannhaiiser’’ together in Berlin. Ugh—what a 
wretched Brunhilde she was! And we came back from 
Berlin on the same train!"’ 

‘*Yes,’’ returned the princess, smiling her slight, amused 
smile at Drexel. ‘‘ But still [ would not think of dispu- 
ting the matter with Monsieur Drexel. Americans are so 
clever, you know.”’ 

They all laughed at this. Drexel felt his conclusion 
going all to pieces, felt himself plunged again into the old 
uncertainty. 

‘*Just a stupid mistake on my part, of course,"’ he said, 
rather doggedly. ‘‘I hope the princess will pardon me." 

After that the talk ran back to its subject before Drexel 
had entered—welcome to the princess—gossip about this 
person and that—chat about functions to come. Drexel 
was left quite out of the conversation, but this gave him 
time to form a determination to outstay all the others and 
have it out with the princess in private. This plan, how- 
ever, was not so easy of achievement; the others, to be 
sure, took their leave in ones and pairs, but more callers 
came in their stead. He got a polite glance from the 
princess now and then, which, being interpreted, meant 
that he had far exceeded the limits of a call. But he sat 
grimly on. 
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At length he had his reward. But he was certain of 
having her to himself for no more than a moment, so the 
instant the last back was out of the door he drew his chair 
before her, leaned forward, and looked her squarely in 
the face. 

‘‘ Princess,’’ said he in English, ‘‘ you have the makings 
of the greatest poker player in the world.”’ 

‘** Pokair playair!’’ returned she in her halting English. 
Her face was puzzled. ‘‘I not understand.’ 

‘*Do you know what a ‘bluffer’ is?’ 

‘**Bluffer?’ Yes, I know. A vair American word.”’ 

‘*Well, you could make the biggest bluffer in America 
seem a naive child.” 

‘‘ Excuse '’—with a shrug. ‘‘What you mean?" 

He spoke with sharp decision. ‘‘ Your pretending not 
to know me, and all the rest, is what we would call a 
bluff. You are the woman I met on the railroad train a 
week ago. You are the woman I talked with six nights 
ago. I know! There's no use denying it!’ 

Her eyes did not flinch from his determined gaze; 
rather they took on a bored look. 

‘*Pardon me,’’ said she, quietly, ‘‘ perhaps Meester 
Drexel is one—what you call it ?—one bluffer ?”’ 

Drexel was n't at all certain he wasn't just that. But 
his face showed none of his doubt. 

‘** You 're afraid of me, because chance revealed to me 
your secret,’’ he went on. ‘‘NowI have come here to 
tell you that you have no reason to fear me. To tell you 
that you can trust me.’ 

She rose and looked at him coldly, haughtily. ‘You 
carry your amusement too far,’’ she said, lapsing into 
French. ‘‘I am tired. I beg that you will excuse me.” 

She started to sweep out of the room, but Drexel 
quickly blocked her way. 

‘*T have come to tell you,’’ he went on doggedly, ‘‘ that 
to relieve you of any sense of danger from me, I am will- 
ing, this minute, to yield myself your prisoner, to be held 
as long as you desire.’ 

‘* Will you let me pass!” said she. 

‘* As soon as you have answered me."’ 

Her lips curled with contempt. ‘‘ Even if I were what 
you say, even if I might wish to take you prisoner, how 
could I take and hold you in this house? Again you 
must excuse me.”” 

He blocked her way once more. ‘‘At least, you will 
cross with me to the window ?"’ 

‘If you will then be so kind—"’ 

‘*Yes—I will then go, Princess. Come." 

He crossed the drawing-room, parted the curtain at one 
of the windows, and pointed down to where along the 
river-wall, through the falling twilight, could be seen the 
two sleighs. 

‘*In those sleighs, Princess,'’ said he, ‘‘Ivan and 
Nicolai—you know them—followed me here. They and 
two others. See that man lounging across the street; 
that is Ivan, waiting for me to come out. I propose that 
you shall have no fear of me. So Iam going over there 
to deliver myself back into their hands. 1 will send a 
note to my people saying I have been called to Moscow 
on business for an indefinite time. ‘That is all. I wish 
you good-afternoon.”’ 

With that he bowed, and without waiting for a reply 
strode from the room. ‘I'wo.minutes later he was across 
the street and beside one of the sleighs. 

‘*Hello, comrades!’’ he cried, with a reckless laugh. 
‘“Getin. I'm going with you.” 

Nicolai and Ivan eyed this move of his with silent 
suspicion, but they crawled in, one on either side. 

‘‘ Now, comrades,’’ he went on, as they were pulling 
the robes high about them, ‘‘as I'm going to be a guest 
at that hotel of yours for some time, let's stop along the 
way and get a mattress that isn't paved with cobble- 
stones. I don’t exactly fancy—Hello! What's that?”’ 

A blunt object had suddenly been thrust against the 
middle of his back. 

‘‘That,’’ explained Ivan, ‘‘is the muzzle of your 
Browning.” 

‘If you're going to return my property,’’ said Drexel, 
‘‘I wish you'd give it back by some less direct route. 
You might hand it around me, for instance."’ 

The horse started up. But before it had fairly swung 
into a trot, some one running behind cried out, Wait! 

They drew up, and a man thrust a piece of paper into 
Nicolai’s hand and immediately turned back. Nicolai 
opened the paper and glanced at it. 

‘‘Of all strange things!'’ he cried, and turned the 
paper over to Ivan. 


“The devil!'’ exclaimed Ivan. ‘* Where did it come 
from.”’ 

‘*The man who brought it looks like a servant,’’ said 
Nicolai, who was peering over his shoulder. ‘‘ He is 


entering that great house.” 

‘*More wonderful still !’’ cried Ivan. ‘‘ But the writing 
is certainly hers !"’ 

“And the signature! And an order is an order."’ 

** Fes," 

‘*See here, boys,’’ spoke up the mystified Drexel. 
‘*What does all this mean ?"’ 

‘‘T don't know,"’ said Nicolai, as he threw open the 
robes. ‘‘ But the order says you ure to go back to the 
person you were talking to.”’ 

Drexel sprang from the sleigh. ‘‘Good-by,’’ he shouted, 
and made for the Kuratoff door. 

‘The footman ushered him up past the drawing-room, 
where he had so lately sat and in which he glimpsed 
several new guests, and on back into a small rear draw- 
ing-room. Here an open fire was blazing, and beside it 
stood the tall, slender figure of the princess, the same 
haughty, magnificent pride in her bearing. She did not 
look at Drexel. He paused within the door, wondering. 

‘* Andrei,” said she to the footman, ‘‘give my excuses 
to any persons waiting and any who may come, and say 
that I am engaged."’ 

‘‘Yes, Princess." 

‘‘And, Andrei—shut the door."’ 

‘*Yes, Princess."’ 

As the door closed the pride and hauteur suddenly 
faded out of her, and there she was smiling at him 
brightly, half-mischievously. 

‘** Well, John—”’ said she, in easy English. 


[Continued in the January number] 
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The Sky Man 


[Continued from page 799] 


They had Captain Fielding’s journal, their enemy the 
experience and practical knowledge of the country. 
They were two, with but a single weapon between 
them. Their enemy, for aught they knew, might be one 
or half a dozen; and how armed, they did not know. 
Fortunately, no prophetic vision enabled them to an- 
ticipate, on that first evening, the length of time that 
that precarious life and death balance would maintain 
itself. They had agreed, Philip and Jeanne, that the 
only thing to do was to wait and to maintain an un- 
winking vigilance. But both of them thought of the 
duration of this wait in terms of hours, or, at most, 


days. Had they foreseen that it would stretch itself 
out into weeks and months, they might well have 
despaired. 


There were two things that kept them from succumb- 
ing to despair. The first was that they never really 
permitted themselves to hope, to indulge in any 
thoughts of a summer’s day when their horizon should 
be cut by the spars and funnels of a ship bringing re- 
lief. They were simply going to live one day at a time. 
For every day that they could snatch out of the hand of 
death, they would give thanks. .It was the only atti- 
tude possible for people in their condition. 

And the thing that helped them to maintain it was 
the abundance of necessary routine occupation. They 
divided their day into watches. Cayley slept from four 
o’clock in the afternoon until midnight and then kept 
watch alone, as the girl had done, until eight. During 
that period they remained inside the hut. The day, 
from eight until four, they spent out of doors, when the 
condition of the weather made this possible, either at 
work or merely tramping up and down for exercise. 

At first there was a good deal of work to do. Tear- 
ing down the sheds which clustered about the hut, and 
reducing their frames and planking to fire wood was an 
arduous task, but Cayley worked at it until it was done, 
Jeanne standing sentinel all the time. 

When it was done, they were practically secure 
against surprise, for from their windows, with the aid 
of a field-glass which Cayley had found in the observa- 
tory, they were able to sweep the whole beach abso- 
lutely clean in both directions. 

And almost every day while the light lasted, with 
Jeanne, armed with the revolver, keeping watch before 
the hut, Cayley took to his wings and patrolled the 
beach from the glacier to the promontory, high up 
above the level of the crest of the cliff. His flight was 
always along the same track. He never winged his 
way inland nor out to sea. There were two reasons 
for this. He dared not go so far away from Jeanne that 
a flash and a swoop would not bring him to her side. 
The other reason was, that if a superstitious fear of this 
great man-bird were really what deterred their enemy 
from attacking them, it was well to let him believe 
that immunity from this portent could be secured by 
keeping away from this particular stretch of beach. 

As the shortening days sped by and began to get 
themselves reckoned into weeks, the conviction grew 
upon Philip and Jeanne that their securest protection 
lay in his wings, in the terrorizing effect upon their 
invisible, silent enemy of the majestic winged appari- 
tion which was so often seen soaring in mid-sky above 
the hut and the little stretch of beach surrounding it. 
Something was protecting them, manifestly. Almost 
every week brought some evidence, not only of the 
existence but of the nearness of their enemy. They 
never actually caught sight or sound of him, but some- 
times when the wind blew from the right quarter they 
could make out with their field-glass a wrack of 
brownish smoke, such as would be given off by burn- 


ing whale oil, drifting down from somewhere along the, 


glacier, and made visible by the dazzling whiteness of 
that background. 

And sometimes they saw tracks in the newly fallen 
snow, never coming very near the hut, but trespassing 
a little way, either down from the glacier or up frem 
the headland, upon the stretch of beach they were 
defending. They never found the tracks of more than 
a single man, and these were always the same. So 
that they came to believe, although they could not 
know, that they had but one man to deal with. 

They sometimes speculated on the question whether 
he was Roscoe or some other member of the Walrus 
crew; really, in fact, they found it impossible to hope 
that it was any other than he. 

They got proof of his identity, or what amounted to 
it, along toward the end of October. Cayley’s keen 
eyes caught, one day, from up &aloft where he was 
soaring, the glint of something on the beach near the 
foot of -the headland. He circled down in a long 
swoop, caught it up without alighting and mounted 
into the air, a trick of aeronautics which made Jeanne, 
accustomed as she was by now to seeing him in flight, 
catch her breath a little. 

When he descended and alighted beside her a few 
moments later, he showed her a sheath-knife, the haft 
of which was a rudely carved walrus tusk. The hand 
of the last user of it had had blood upon it, and its 
imprint upon the surface of the ivory was plainly to be 
seen. The lines in the palm were traceable, and 
lengthwise, along the side of the handle, was the print 
of an immense thumb. 
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We borrowed this dance 

From the days of the past 

And the wonder grows as 
we dance it— 

How they kept up the pace 

And the strength of the race 
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Do You Know 
About 
Wireless ? 


Almost everyone knows something about the art 
of wireless telegraphy through reading the scientific 
journals or through news articles.in the daily papers. 
But how many persons know that the UNITEVD 
WIRELESS TELEGRAPH COMPANY has de- 
veloped commercial wireless until it is now pos- 
sible to transmit aerograms from 107 land stations.to 
2t5 steamships owned by 63 °steamship companies, 
or from these ships to the shore stations, at any hour 


of the twenty-four ? 


From Galveston to Boston the United Wireless Tele- 
graph Company owns and controls twenty-seven stations 
for handling messages passing between the shore and the 
many steamships plying along the Atlantic and Gulf coasts. 

More than a score of stations extending along the Pacific 
Coast from Los Angeles, California, to Juneau, Alaska, 
handle hundreds of messages daily between the shore and 
the ships of the coast and transpacific fleet equipped with 
the United Company’s system. All the principal Great 
Lakes ports, to the number of seventeen, are in constant 
communication with the steamships of the lake fleet through 
the stations owned by the United Wireless Company. 

Overland wireless communication is now established on 


acommercial basis. New 


York, Boston, Philadelphia, 


Wilmington, Baltimore, Washington, Albany, Bu falo, 
Chicago and Erie, Pa., are among the larger inland cities 
now in touch with each other by aerogram. a 

Aerograms are transmitted with the same expedition as 
Passengers at sea may be 
in hourly communication with friends or business associ- 
ates on shore by filing their messages with the wireless 
operator on board ship. Aerograms for persons at sea may 
be filed at any Western Union or Postal Telegraph office 
and will be promptly relayed to the nearest United Wire- 
less station for transmission to destination. 


Principal Commercial Stations : 
ATLANTIC AND GULF-COAST STATIONS 


messages sent over wire lines. 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
Albany, N. Y. 

(Ten Eyck Hotel.) 
Boston, Mass, (2) 


(Boston Herald Bldg.) 
(Broad Exchange Bidg.) 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
Baltimore, Md. 


(Balto. pmeenen Bite.) 


Cape Hatteras, N 
Charleston, 8. C. 
Elizabeth City, N.C. 
Fort Morgan, Ala. 
Galilee, N. J. 
Grand Island, La. 
Galveston, Tex. 
Havana, Cuba. 
Key West, Fla. 
Mount Beacon, N. Y. 
(Beaconcrest Hotel.) 


Mobile, Ala. 
New York City. 


(Hotel 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Bellevue-Stratford.) 
Port Arthur, Tex. 
Savannah, Ga. 
‘Tampa, Fia. 
Tangier Island, Va. 
Was ington, Bay, 
(New Willard Hotel.) 
Wilmington, Del. 


GREAT LAKES STATIONS 


Renton Harbor, Mich. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
(Buffalo News.) 
Calumet, Mich. 
Chicago, Ill. 
(Congress Hotel.) 
Cleveland, Ohio: 
Detroit, Mich. 
Wayne Hotel.) 
Dalath, Minn. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
(Grand 
Grand Haven, Mich. 


pids Press.) 


Holland, Mich. 
Ludington, Mich. 
Mackinac Island, Mich. 
Manitowoc, Wis. 


Malting Co.) 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

(Pabst Brewery.) 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
South Haven, Mich. 
Toledo, Ohio. 

(Hotel Secor.) 


PACIFIC COAST STATIONS 


Aberdeen, Wash. 
+.etoria, Ore. 
Bellingham, Wash. 
Chehalis, Wash. 
Catalina Island, Cal. 


Eugene, Ore. 
Everett, Wash. 
Fort Bragg, Cal. 
Friday Harbor, Wash. 
Junean, Alaska 
Katella, Alaska 
Ketchikan, Alaska. 
Kalama, Wash. 

08 Angeles, Cal. (2) 
(Los Angeles, 
Examiner.) 

Marshfield, Ore. 
(Coos Bldg.) 

Monterey, Cal. 

Newport, Ore 





re. 
North Vancouver, B. C. 


North Yakima, Wash. 
Olympia, Wash. 
Portland, Ore. 


San Francisco, Cal. (2) 
(San Fran. Chronicle.) 

San Pedro, Cal. 

Sacramento, Cal. 
(Capitol Hotel.) 

San Luis Obispo, Cal. 


y Hotel.) 
(University Grounds.) 
Seward, Alaska, 


T 

Victoria, B. C. 
Wenatchee, Wash, 
West Port, Wash. 


Rate for message from ship to shore or shore to 
ship, *$2 for ten words, and 10 cents for each 
additional word, exclusive of address and signature. 
Regular land charges will be added where the point 
of delivery is not reached by wireless. Rates on 
land same as those of the wire companies. 

"On steamers North Star, Hamilton, Jamestown, Jef- 
ferson, Monroe, Princess Anne, Manhattan, Yale and 
Harvard the rate is $x for ten words and 7 cents for each 
additional word. On Great Lakes steamers, 50 cents for 


ten words. 


United Wireless Telegraph Co. 


No. 42 Broadway . . . New York City 
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‘*You see,” said Cayley, quietly, ‘‘ he was using this 
knife left-handed.” 


The girl, paled a little as she handed the weapon 


back to him, but she spoke quietly enough. 
-“*It’s good to know,” she said; ‘‘ almost a relief.” 


CHAPTER XVII 
AN ATTACK 


"Tue fact that their enemy was alone and that he was 
Roscoe himself was responsible for the conviction 
that Cayley’s wings were all that stood between them 
and an attack. No terror attributable to human causes 
would have held back that solitary and altogether 
desperate outcast. 
he thing in the situation which caused Cayley the 
most uneasiness was the fear that some time, or other, 
Roscoe, would solve the mystery, would see him in the 
very act of taking to the air. This fear suggested an 
expedient to him one day as he was flying along near 
the snow-crested edge of the cliff. 
“1 don’t know why | never thought of it before,” 


“he said to Jeanne as he alighted beside her a moment 


or two afterward; ‘‘ but I’ve got it now—the way to 
prevent Roscoe from ever solving the mystery of your 
guardian angel. | thought of it when I saw the mound 
up on the cliff-head that is formed by the observatory. 
It can’t be buried so very deep in the snow because the 
mound isn’t so very big. 1’m going up there now to 
dig it out, enough, at least, so that | can take wing from 
there.” 

‘You never can dig out enough snow to get a run- 
ning start up there,” she objected. 

“Tl sha’n’t have to. Ill just dive off the cliff.” 

‘Philip, you sha’n’t! ” 

“Why not?” 

**You know what you told me yourself. That none 
of the big birds can take*to the air without a running 
start; and about taking pelicans and birds like that up 
into high buildings and throwing them out of windows, 
and how they are always killed.” 

‘That ’s because they ’ve only got instinct instead of 
intelligence. None of their family had ever been 
thrown out of windows before, and they didn’t know 
what to do. But I can get my start quite as safely 
that way as any other. Oh, yes,I’ve done it. Do 
you imagine, Jeanne, dear, that |’d take an unnecessary 
risk so long as my life is the only possible protection 
there is for yours ?”’ 

He spent the rest of the day tunneling out from the 
observatory. He did not dig in the snow, he simply 
packed it, gradually enlarging the space from a section 
the size of the pilot house door to a space at the cliff’s 
edge wide enough for the full spread of his wings. 

Jeanne was watching on the beach when he made 
his first flight from this aerie, and in spite of her con- 
fidence in his powers she endured a horrible moment 
or two. For he came hurtling down, head first, at an 
angle of sixty degrees; and he had traversed two-thirds 
of the distance to the beach, before his line deflected 
outward and began curving up toward the horizontal. 

When she saw that he was safe, that he had really 
done the thing he had said he could, she dropped 
down upon a bearskin, which was spread before the 
hut, and shut her eyes, for what she had seen had 
turned her a bit giddy. 

That feeling passed ina moment. She opened her 
eyes and lay, stretched at full length, upon the bear- 
skin, watching him as he wheeled and’ dipped, then 
towered aloft again in that fading voilet sky, supremely 
masterful, majestically dominant of the unstable element 
he had conquered. 

Seeing him thus, even though it was an almost daily 
experience with her now, always excited in her a mixed 
emotion, in which she did not know whether joy or 
pain was predominant. The power, the perfection of 
grace, the free, wide sweep of the. performance never 
failed to thrill her. Whatever he might be to her when 
his wings were furled, when he labored at their com- 
mon tasks, or walked with her upon the icy beach— 
whatever he might be then, when he took to the air he 
became, at once, almost as unreal as he had been on 
that first night of all when he had descended upon the 
floe beside her. She had not been exaggerating when 
she told him that when she saw him in’flight he did 
not seem a man to her at all, but a great winged 
guardian spirit. 

There was a thrill of joy in that feeling, too, although 
it added to her sense of loneliness. But the pain came 
with the thought, which she never could dismiss further 
than the background of her mind, that she had chained 
that spirit to the earth, she with her human limitations 
and necessities. She did her best to keep Cayley from 
suspecting the existence of this feeling. She never 
referred to it during the long hours they spent in con- 
versation together, and she tried as well as she could to 
dismiss it utterly from her own thoughts. But this last 
was impossible. It was always hidden there, some- 
where, and when she saw him in flight it was always 
the thing she was most acutely conscious of. There 
were times when she could not bear to watch him at 
all, and it was always a relief when the wings were 
furled and put away and he was just a man once more, 
and a comrade. 

Comrade, at least, was the word she had settled upon 
to designate the relation that existed between them. 
It did not altogether cover the ground, to be sure, but 
tentatively, and for temporary purposes it was, perhaps, 
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more comfortable than a word or phrase would 
have been that possessed the merit of greater accuracy. 
And yet when alone, as she was now, she indulged in 
speculation as to how she would frame that more 
accurate phrase, should yong | arise for doing so. 

As if to make up for the kaleidoscopic character of 
those three first incredible days of her acquaintance 
with Cayley, days which had changed the meaning and 
the value of all that had entered into her life before—as 
if to compensate for that experience, the weeks which 
had passed since then had slipped away in an almost 
unbroken routine. There were occasional reminders of 
Roscoe’s existence and a few unimportant discoveries 
of articles of use, either in the cave or observatory. A 
furious snow-storm had raged for a week, and had kept 
them imprisoned in their hut for as long again. These 
were the only incidents to break the routine. 

They still divided their days as they had set out to 
do upon Cayley’s discovery of the tracks of an unknown 
man in the snow. They kept ‘‘ watch and watch,” as 
the sailors say, the two of them never sleeping at the 
same time. 

But if the time had gone monotonously, it had 
slipped away wonderfully fast. She had not been bored 
nor melancholy. Indeed, she and Cayley had both 
been too busy for that forlorn indulgence. There were 
an incredible number of things to do, things which 
would make such a difference to their comfort and 
security, that what they had to resist was a feverish 
haste and an attempt to get everything done at once, 
And she was generally so tired when it came time to 
call Cayley at midnight, for the beginning of his watch, 
that she slept like a child until eight o’clock the next 
morning, when another day’s work began. 

There was always something delicious about that 
part of the day. The fact that she and Cayley were 
together only for those eight hours made it possible to 
condense their companionship to a rather higher tension 
than is ordinarily possible for people who are always in 
each other’s company. 

But still, she said to herself, as she lay there on the 
bearskin, gazing up, lazily, at the soaring creature that 
seemed so unrelated to the man who was the subject 
of her thoughts, but still, companionship was the word 
for it. He had not made love to her; he had never 
repeated the declaration that he had made to her that 
morning on the beach when she had discovered that 
the yacht had gone and what its absence meant. 
Once in a while he had used some caressing little word 
of endearment in speaking to her, and, more rarely still 
—much more rarely—had offered her the caress of his 
hands or of an arm across her shoulders. 

But that had happened almost never at all lately. It 
rather noticeably had mot happened. Her own expres- 
sions of affection were rather impulsively demonstra- 
tive, and she had noticed, once or twice, that he had 
seemed to shrink away from them. 

That was the way she reviewed the situation in her 
own mind. So far, at least, there was no reason for 
quarreling with the designation ‘‘ comrade,” but she 
knew perfectly well that she had only reviewed one 
side of it. 

On the other side, to begin with, was the great lumi- 
nous fact that here, upon this frozen Arctic land alone, 
amid privations she would once have thought intoler- 
able, and in daily peril of death, she and Cayley had 
been unfeignedly and delightedly happy—she and this 
man whom she never saw until two days before that 
amazing conjunction of circumstances that had thrown 
them thus together. They two, strangers as the world 


reckons such matters, had been living for weeks within . 


the,confines of an enforced intimacy, which would have 
become irksome with any other person, her father 
excepted, perhaps, that she had ever known. But it 
was not irksome to them. They began the eight hours 
they called their day together with the high spirits of 
a pair of children, and they ended them with reluctance, 
tempered only by the anticipation of another to-morrow. 

There was more than comradeship in that, certainly. 
She and Tom Fanshaw had been comrades and, as she 
had told him, she loved him very much, but at the 
thought of spending an Arctic winter with him she 
smiled rather wryly. 

Was she quite honest, after all, in telling herself that 
Cayley had not made love to her? He had put noth- 
ing of the sort into words, to be sure, and he had 
sought none, not even the most easily granted, of a 
lover’s privileges; had even, as she had noticed, shrunk 
away a little from those she had half-unconsciously 
offered him. Jeanne was a woman, but she was still 
enough of a girl to wonder a little why he did that. 

But this was a digression from the main theme. 
After all, no matter what he was saying or doing, there 
was something in his eyes and something in his voice 
that made love to her every day. Perhaps it was that 
something which gave a new exciting deliciousness to 
each of the shortening days that passed. There was 
never the cadence of finality about it. It was like a 
long suspended harmony in music. But she knew all 
the while that some day or other that suspension 
would be resolved. That first day on the beach when 
he had told her that he-loved her, that her warmth, her 
faith, her fragrance were, indeed, the very soul of him, 
he had said she need make no answer, need come to no 
decision. 

He had never asked for her answer since, and yet she 
knew that some day he would take up that scene 
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where he had left it. It might be on a day when the 
coming of the relief would open the world to them 
agin, the old world which seemed as if it might be 
concerned with another planet altogether, it was so far 
away; or it might be upon a darker day, the last of 
that precious little string of days that they had stolen, 
one at atime, outof the palm of death. But one or 
the other of those days would come; she felt sure of that. 

She sat up suddenly, erect, upon the bearskin, with 
the realization that it was nearly dark. Their hours of 
daylight were getting very scanty now. To-day’s 
allowance was gone, although it was not yet three in 
the afternoon. 

She looked aloft for Cayley, but could not see him. 
Then, the next moment, she heard the whine of the 
air through his rigging, and he sailed down on a long 
slant and alighted beside her. 

He got clear of his planes with an unaccountable air 
of haste. Then held out both hands to help her rise. 

‘“ What do we do with sentinels who go to sleep on 
duty?” he questioned, with a laugh. 

‘| wasn’t asleep,” she said, contritely, “‘ but it was 
just about as bad, as | was thinking —” she paused 
there, then added, ‘‘about you. What’s the sentence 
of the court ?” 

Already he had his wings folded up and was handing 
them to her. 

‘The sentence is that you shall be frightened with a 
bear story. There’s a big one coming down the beach 
after you this very moment, and you're to surrender 
the revolver to me and stay under arrest in the hut until 
| have killed him.” 

She did not need to be told that he was in earnest, 
in spite of the smile that went with his words. She 
turned about quickly and looked up the beach, sight- 
ing along Cayley’s arm as he pointed. Even in the 
deep twilight she could already make out the sham- 
bling figure that was coming along toward them on all 
fours. 

‘‘Why does he move in that queer sort of way?” 
she whispered. 

They had shrunk back into the shadow of the hut, 
the girl actually inside of the vestibule and Cayley on 
the door-step. 

‘*He’s been wounded. When | was overhead | 
could make out the blood stains on his side, and he was 
leaving a track on the ice.”’ 

‘* Wounded in a fight with another bear?” 

“No, that’s not likely.” 

She asked no further explanation, but slipped into 
the hut. The next moment she was back with the 
field-glasses. 

‘While you’re attending to the bear,” she said in a 
whisper, ‘‘I’ll just keep watch up the beach for—for 
any one else.” 

The past weeks had made one difference in her atti- 
tude toward Cayley which she was now aware of, as 
she contrasted her sensations on seeing Philip step for- 
ward, out of the shelter of the hut, to confront the 
bear, with those she had experienced when he had set 
out on a similar errand once before. She knew him 
now, and she had no fear for him. The feeling that 
thrilled her now was nearer akin to pride than anything 
else. 

Cayley fully justified her confidence. The course the 
bear was taking would have brought him within twenty 
yards of their door-step. When he first caught sight 
of Cayley he stopped, in two minds, apparently, 
whether to be hunted or to do the hunting himself. 
Then, as Cayley advanced upon him rather slowly, he 
decided, hissed at him venomously and reared up. 

He was already badly enough wounded to have taken 
all the fight out of any other sort of animal, but half 
alive as he was he cost Cayley four cartridges. Three 
of those shots Cayley was reasonably sure must have 
entered a vital spot. The first one took the bear 
between the eyes as he was rising. The second was 
fired into his open mouth. The third was probably 
deflected by the massive fore paw which he was hold- 
ing across his body, in the attitude of a boxer. The 
fourth shot, however, penetrated his throat and prob- 
ably smashed one of the two first vertebrae, for it 
seemed to bring the monster down all in a heap, where 
he finally lay still. Cayley could have reached him 
with his foot. 

‘*Good shooting,” said the girl quietly from the little 
vestibule. 

He reloaded the revolver, letting the empty shells 
drop unheeded on the ice at his feet. Then he gave 
the weapon back to the girl, and bent over the bear. 

**1’m less interested in what | did to him,” he said, 
“than in what he got from the enemy who first 
attacked him.” 

The light was almost gone, so that all he could see 
were two or three irregular dark stains upon the white 
fur. A wound in the flank, which none of Cayley’s 
shots could have accounted for, he explored with prac- 
tised hand. 

Watching him as he did so, the girl could see that he 
had found something unexpected, something which 
surprised him greatly. And there was more than sur- 
prise. There was alarmed urgency in his voice when 
he spoke to her. He offered no explanation; merely 
told her to go into the hut and make fast the sqlid 
wooden shutters over the windows. He would come 
in and. would tell her what it was all about in a 
moment. 
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The girl had hardly finished the task he had given 
her when he came in. In his blood-stained hand he 
was holding out something for her inspection. 

Conquering a feeling of repugnance, she bent over 
the hand, cast one glance at the thing it contained and 
then started up and gazed, wide-eyed, into his face. 

‘*A bullet!” she said. ‘* But—but we thought that 
Roscoe was n’t armed—not with firearms, | mean.” 

Cayley nodded. ‘‘But this seems to be pretty good 
evidence that he is. That’s why I sent you into the 
hut. It occurred to me that he might be following the 
bear, and that the lighted windows might give him a 
chance for a shot at one of us. No matter what super- 
stitious fear he has, he could hardly be too much afraid 
to fire at us from a safe distance, if we happened to offer 
a fair mark.” 

‘*But we must have offered him that a hundred 
times in the last weeks; that is, if his rifle had anything 
like a modern range.” 

‘That bullet is certainly a modern piece of ord- 
nance,” said Cayley. ‘‘It’s soft-nosed and steel- 
jacketed.” 

He laid it down on a shelf and went into the store- 
room to wash the stains of the encounter from his 
hands. 

“After all,” he said, ‘‘it’s only one more mystery, 
and | don’t know that one more can make any great 
difference. Not in our way of life, certainly.” 

They both tried to stick to that view of it and, for 
the present, to dismiss conjecture upon the new topic 
from their minds, but they did not succeed very well. 
The idea that forced itself upon them, in spite of their 
attempts to discredit it, was that Roscoe’s acquisition 
of a modern, long-range weapon with ammunition to 
match did not date back to the murder of Captain 
Fielding, nor to the disappearance of the Aurora, but 
that he had found the weapon, by some strange 
chance, only very recently, perhaps within a day or 
two. It wasa very disquieting thought at the best. 

It was time for Cayley to turn in and for Jeanne to 
begin her evening watch alone, but before that hap- 
pened they paid an extra amount of attention to the 
security of their doors and windows. 

During the first week or two after the establishment 
of this routine, the girl had found this period of lonely 
watching difficult and almost intolerable. She had 
started in terror at noises, some of them imaginary and 
others insignificant. The timbers of the hut creaked in 
the frosty air like an old wooden ship. The great ice 
masses of floe and glacier were always splitting off with 
reports that varied in intensity from the sound of a 
pistol shot up to that of the explosion of heavy 
ordnance. 

During the first ten days she had repeatedly roused 
Cayley on one false alarm after another, but her lately 
acquired knowledge and experience, together with a 
better tuned set of nerves, had conquered these fears so 
completely that she had almost forgotten them. 

Consequently, she was irritated and pretty thoroughly 
disgusted with herself to find the whole pack of these 
forgotten alarms besetting her again to-night. She 
started at every sound she heard, and sounds of one 
sort or another were almost incessant. Half a dozen 
times she was on the point of waking Philip, but the 
memory of those former useless invasions of his much 
needed repose checked her. 

It was a little before eleven o’clock when Cayley 
came out of a deep sleep to find her bending over him, 
shaking him by the shoulder and crying out his name. 

**Get up quickly!” she said, when she saw that he 
was awake. ‘“‘ Philip, the hut ’s on fire!” 


[Zo be continued in January] 


+ + 
To Some Philadelphia Sparrows 
By Jeannette Marks 


MEN say unfriendly words of you, poor birds! 
And 1? I praise you for your saucy joy 

On dusty streets; I love you for your twitter 

In vines that cling to heated city walls ; 

Your noisy congregations on the trees ; 

Unchurchly ways of saying this and that 

About your brother men; your gaieties 

In parks near by a fountain’s dripping brim. 


MEN say your manners are not fine. And, too, 
They call you scavengers, they call you thief 

And enemy to other prettier birds. 

Perhaps we are one feather, you and I! 

I would not hold it any grief to be 

Your brother bird upon the city street. 


] LOVE you chatterers! Yet I have heard 
The lark in other lands, the thrush in this. 

Dull many a day had been without your din, 

Your wrangles under foot, your shameless ways. 


MEN say unfriendly words of you. Of me 
They speak unkindly, too. Yet see how gay 
We are! Ah, well, we are one feather, you 
And I! We have the city streets for plunder, 
The eaves for wonder, and above there is 
The sky ! 
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The Price of Prima 
Donna Fame 


[Continued from page 794] 


unready ears, and dropped into bed at night wondering 
how the next day could be gotten through. 

With the singer’s ever mounting fame came more su- 
preme exactions. Her health, always of prime impor- 
tance, grew all-engrossing. Pleasures were cut down. 
The Voice, always the Voice, must be considered. It 
seemed the one thing in a world whose revolutions 
hinged on it. The prima donna was now living solely 
for her Art. To make a reputation had been herculean 
work; to live up to what she had achieved was as the 
straining of Atlas bearing the globe upon his shoulders. 


The Prima Donna's Flexible Temper 


This absorbing care of self, this singing at all times 
and under all conditions is an ordeal common to every 
prima donna. Miss Mary Garden, as a case in point, 
was in Rome perfecting her Italian; a telegram came 
from the king of England commanding her to sing in a 
State concert at Windsor Castle for the King of Greece, 
his guest, who especially desired it. The opportunity 
meant much to her. From Rome to Windsor Miss 
Garden journeyed, sang successfully, and then went to 
bed in her evening gown, too tired to take it off. 
Meanwhile, an incident still more trying had intervened. 
While waiting in an anteroom just before appearing, 
when to give way to nervousness and anger would 
have meant defeat of the very object she had set out 
to win, a rival singer took the opportunity to attack her 
for some fancied grievance. 

Though not accredited with it, the prima donna 
generally commands her temper, for the reason that if 
she habitually give way to it, she will not sing long. 
No one knows this better than Madame Nordica. One 
night at the Metropolitan, “Tristan and Isolde” was 
announced to begin at half-past seven o'clock. She 
had remonstrated with Mr. Grau when that hour, 
instead of the usual one, was named, but by six she 
was in her dressing-room ready to begin preparations. 
Then a calamity confronted her. Her theater maid had 
brought the Elsa costumes for ‘‘Lohengrin” instead 
of those of Isolde. Back to the hotel she was hurried, 
and Madame Nordica sat down to watch the minutes 
fly, using all her self-command fo stifle nervousness. 
The stage was set, the other singers in their places, the 
orchestra ready to begin, and still no costumes. At 
last they came! With breathless haste she dressed 
and hurried to the bearskin covered couch where Isolde 
is disclosed on the rising of the curtain. Already the 
orchestra was playing the prelude. Then Mr. Grau 
came. 

‘*| hear you have purposely delayed the performance 
because you did not wish it to begin so early,” he 
began. 

**Leave my presence! Leave my presence!” ex- 
claimed Madame Nordica. 

She remembered what he, misinformed by some med- 
dler, ‘had forgotten in his anger. The great singer knew 
too well that to give way to argument and temper in 
such a moment would have a serious effect on her 
voice, on which the night’s performance so largely de- 
pended for success. Catching the import of it all, Mr. 
Grau wheeled and left, to await the proper moment to 
settle his grievance, which, after all, was lacking in just 
foundation. 

Like ordeals, and not infrequent ones, added to the 
stress of the young prima donna’s life here chronicled, 
for, like Madame Nordica, Miss Garden and the rest, 
she was to learn that fame brings stings with it. 


Fame Does Not Spell Happiness 


When at the zenith of her career, enthusiasm, which 
for years had swept her irresistibly, cooled in the hum- 
drum of routine, and the knowledge of her loneliness 
in a busy, ambition filled, straining world crept daily 
more convincingly upon her. Men, in numberless vari- 
eties, she had known and liked, but not one, at least of 
the desirables, had seemed inclined toward matrimony 
with a prima donna whose life must remain active in 
her art. One tenor, three baritones and several basses 
had paid her violent homage, but all subsequently 
married women whose eyes had never beheld a drop- 
curtain. 

Men of important social position had dined and féted 
her. bombarded her with flowers, wreaths and articles 
of more intrinsic value. They too had married else- 
where. The one constant, ever-present type was the 
prima donna vassal; handsome, immaculately dressed, 
without occupation, and with nothing but freedom of 
a doubtful variety to lay at her feet. All had compli- 
mented her, still complimented her, adored her, flat- 
tered; she did all things well; her voice surpassed every 
other in the world. Wherever she traveled a circle 
sprang up to confirm anew the truth of such opinion. 

Loneliness grew until one fine day, on their annual 
pilgrimage to London, a playwright of great promise, 
repeating the formula of admiration, now a trite com- 
monplace, backed up his protestations with an offer 
of marriage. The ceremony at St. George’s, Han- 
over Square, took columns to describe; royalty sent 
tings and bracelets; her colleagues gave her a silver 
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These are significant statements to the man who wants 
the full value of his money in watches. 
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most expensive American movements. throughout the country or postpaid by us. Booklet Free. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., so rxanket'bidc, NEW YORK 




















Complimentary Portfolio of Color Plates 


Notable Examples of 


INEXPENSIVE DECORATION AND FURNISHING 


Fed 


*‘The House Beautiful’’ is an illustrated monthly magazine, 
which gives you the world’s best authority on every feature of 
making the home beautiful. 


It is invaluable for either mansion or cottage. It shows 
you wherein taste goes farther than money. Its teachings have 
saved costly furnishings from being vulgar; and on the other 
hand, thousands of inexpensive houses are exquisite examples 
of superb taste from its advice. It presents its information 
interestingly and in a very plain, practical way. Everything 
is illustrated. 


isk 


The House Beautiful is a magazine which no woman in- 
terested in the beauty of her home van afford to be without. 
It is full of suggestions for house building, house decorating 
and furnishing, and is equally valuable for people of large 
or small income. Even M. Hewnrortin, 

Ex. Pres. Nat. Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Its readers all say it is a work remark- 
ably worthy, thorough and useful. The “S$ 
magazine costs $2.50 a year. 


But to have you test its value for $1.00, 8YN 
we will send you the current number and 
The House Beautiful Portfolio gratis, on 
receipt of the Five Months’ Trial Subscrip- 
tion Coupon. The Portfolio is a collection of ‘ . 
color plates and others of rooms in which good taste. so 
rather than lavish outlay has produced charming effects. 
The portfolio alone is a prize which money cannot ordina- 


rily purchase. Enclose $1.00 with the coupon filled out and a we 

send to Dept. 249. > ae glee 
“ cg? : ais 

HERBERT S. STONE, Publisher of “The House Beautiful” “4° eo SP Fe oe 


IF SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘‘SUCCESS MAGAZINE” IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. SEE PAGE 771 
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Morton R. Edwin Panatela 


by all standards of comparison a roc cigar. It will sat- 
the most cranky smoker of imported brands. It is 
fully 5% inches long, strictly hand-made, of choicest 
Havana tobacco—genuine Sumatra wrapper. It smokes 
freely and evenly—never chars down the side, but keeps 
g coolly and fragrantly to the last 
old 
[he reason this cigaris sold at $2.40 
nstead of $5.00 per hundred is because 
i buy and sell for cash... I askno eredit, 
r do I give it. I personally buy 
my tobacco direct from the grower in 
Cuba, and pay him at Jeast five weeks 
t the tobacco reaches the U. S. 
House. I buy for less and sell 
r less. The man who buys and sells 
on credit cannot competé with me. 1 
believe in what Elbert Hubbard said 
April, 1907, issue of the Philistine - 
A Credit Account<is the most 
sus form of borrowing money. 
When you don’t pay the merchant 
nce for the goods you buy from 
m, you are borrowing money from 
n, and disguised in the price is 
ich more than the legal rate of 
terest. Better to borrow the actual 
ash and know how much you have 
) pay for the accommodation; but it 
better still to practice self-denial 
i go without the thing you want 
you have the cash to pay for it.” 
All the losses of te merchants 
who give credit are made good by 
he people who pay. 
The merchant who gives credit 
t in business for his health any 
nore than the pawnbroker is.”” 
ong my 35 different brands I have 
in between’’ smoke called ‘‘ Old 
Fashioned Havana Smokers.”’ I want 
you to be on smoking terms with them, 
use they are just the thing you 
vant when you don't want a big cigar. 
They are Havana filled—4 in. long— 
unt at both ends—made the way the 
Cuban planter rolls tobacco for his own 
e—without a binder. 
I'm so eager to have you try this 
kethat I'llsend you a sample box of 
along with an order for my Pana- 
ause you'll buy them again. 
end me $2.40 for too Morton R. 
vin Panatelas. Smoke as many as 
ke—smoke them all if you want to, 
you then tell me that you didn't re- 
more than you expected, I'll return 
money and we'll remain friends. 
ou want to know who I am and 
ier or not I run my business on the 
ire, if you have any doubts as to my 
z good if my cigars don’t, just 
lire from any bank or commercial 
neyabout me. If you don’t like the 
you get, keep your cash at home. 


Actual size. 


illustrated Price List sent on request 


Morton R.Edwin 


Dept.7 64°66 W125™St. NewYork 
Make checks payable to Edwin CigarCo 


10 PENNIES LEAD 
10 MEN TO 


MAKE $32,034.81 


See the fortunes made with Ma ait Of 
this sum Korstad (Farmer) made $2,212.13 in 2 
weeks; Zimmerman (Farmer) $3, 856 in 39 
days; Stoneman (Artist) $2,481.68 in 60 days. 
No wonder Cashman says:—‘A man who can’t 
sell your goods, couldn’t sell bread in a famine.” 
But listen! Rasp (Agent) made $1,685 in 73 
days; Juell (Clerk) $6,800; Oviatt a 
$4,000; Cook (Solicitor) $4,000; 
(Surveyor) $2,800; Hoard (Doctor) $2, soo: 
x Hart $2,000. This wonderful opportunity 
heretoforé enjoyed by onlya limited num- 
ber now open to all. Hurrah ! Hundreds 
already getting rich. You can too, why 
not. Experience don’t matter, Allen’s 
Bath Apparatus gives every home a bath= 
room for $6. Think of it! Energizes 
water, cleanses almost automatically, no 
plumbing. Could anything be more Pop- 
» ular? It’s irresistible. Reese saw 60 people 

—Sold 55, result $320. ‘Sell 8 out of ro 
houses” writes Maroney. 

START YOU as agent, salesman, 
manager, cash or credit plan, all or 
are time. Caution—This ad. won't 
appear again. Territory going fast. Risk 1 cent now—a 
postal—ior free book, proofs, and remarkable offer. 


THE ALLEN MFG. CO. 1590 Allen Bldg. Toledo, 0. 


“Lucky I answered your ad.”—A. P. Lodewick, Me. 












































EVERYBODY HAS WANTED IT 
A kerosene burner using a mantle, —_ 1 
prep: ue Send stamp for circular a’ 


EATING & LIGHTING ‘co. Rome, N. ¥. 


IF SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘*SUCOESS MAGAZINE’’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. 


tor ; now it’s here. 
o chy gas. Sample 





dinner-service which was promptly sent to storage; her 
compatriots, or rather the society section of them, sent 
her a tiara. At the end of all this a little package arrived 
from her godmother, who had kept trace of her through 
the newspapers. After unwrapping many coverings, 
the prima donna came upon a knitted teapot holder, of 
the kind still extant in rural districts where ebony han- 
dles are not on all teapots, where women still welcome 
their hushands home at the front gate and rock their 
own babies to sleep. For a long time the prima donna 
sat with this latest gift in her hand. She may have 
been wondering what her life would have been had she 
stayed where the teapot holder came from. 

Year followed year. Each held for her two seasons, 
one in which she hurried away to the opera in New 
York, the other in which she hurried away to the opera 
in London. Between these periods of singing there was 
a brief respite, when she took a ‘‘cure” at Marienbad 
to reduce her constantly increasing flesh. Having no 
time for exercise like commoner mortals, rarely daring 
to touch her feet to the pavement for months at a 
stretch, Marienbad had grown a tiresome preliminary to 
the scarcely less tiresome one of ordering a stock of 
new gowns in Paris each September. 


The Making of an Operatic Husband 


The husband, meanwhile, had fallen into a new life- 
mission. At first he had sturdily rebelled against for- 
saking his profession, which had already yielded a suc- 
cess promising distinction. During the honeymoon the 
days took an objectless course as a natural conclusion, 
but when time swept by with no chance for thought 
or work in all the whirl in which his wife’s career en- 
veloped him, it grew irksome. He chafed violently, 
then intermittently, then not at all. He had given up all 
to become a prima donna’s husband—something be- 
tween a lady’s maid and a financial agent. His duties 
were to spare her unpleasantness, to get the right rooms 
at hotels, to keep off draughts, have wraps in readiness 
for change in temperature, and to collect her salary. 

The mother, thus largely supplanted, was left at odd 
times in that hotel in which they last stopped in one 
country before sailing for another. Her bills were paid, 
she had a liberal allowance, but her mission was done 
and she had leisure in which to make inventory of the 
fame she had helped bring. Still trying to reconcile 
the debit with the credit side she died alone. 

Offers for concert tours in America were next in order. 
The prima donna’s life was now divided between a pri- 
vate car and driving to halls in which she sang what 
seemed to her an interminable program every night be- 
fore strange faces. Applause and flowers swept up to 
her, the manager smiled as he ‘‘ counted up,” and they 
drove back to the car again to rumble along the night 
through or to pass it sleeplessly on a side track in the 
‘* yards,” with steam from neighboring engines wheez- 
ing an obligato. 

Money flowed in like the shore-set tide, and a new 
motive, to earn, earn, earn until a great fortune was 
piled up, grew to be the craze of greed. Vast sums 
were spent for what she had grown to regard as neces- 
sities for one in her position, but much more was left, 
and that found its way quickly and surely into invest- 
ments, all of Midas promise. Earlier, she had exercised 
caution in placing her money, but now Wall Street, in- 
ventors and promoters grew her solicitous financial en- 
gines, working overtime in her behalf. For four years 
the gold tide flowed shoreward; the close of each sea- 
son brought an exhaustion from which it was increas- 
ingly harder to rally. 


Fame, Wealth and Glory—What Are They Worth? 


Then, overnight, it seemed, a catastrophe sprang at 
her from out the unseen. It had come to other prima 
donnas, this inevitable terror, but to her it had seemed 
so many years away that she had no need even to think 
of it. er day was done. The critics chanted it in 
varying phrases, caustic, eulogistic; the public refused 
longer to come to hear her. She felt as a queen whose 
armies and subjects had turned from her. Pride had 
grown so big with her that only a flout such as this 
would have convinced her that the voice was finished. 

A tour of the outlying towns that knew her only by 
name, that last stand of the ended prima donna, was 
undertaken. A second was ventured, to close prema- 
turely in disaster, and all was over. 

Then she had free time, at last. Time, too, in which 
to foot up the reckoning. Home she had none; she 
had never had time to make one. Children she had 
none. A husband on whose arm she could lean was 
not hers; she.had unmade him into what he was. Her 
mother’s vigilant love remained only a memory; her 
kith and kin, ar first resentful, had grown to look with 
a certain pride on her zenith. The cause for this casual 
interest was now removed; new names took the place 
of hers in the cast lists; society found new idols to in- 
vite to its functions; old friends that these new ones 
had supplanted were vanished out of her life. 

eA pile of papers represented all that her life-work 
had brought ‘her financially. Self-interested advisers 
and unwise investments made the sum total of their 
contents dwindle. She had fought a hard fight of 
tremendous endurance and self-denial; many lives had 
been sacrificed that she might win it. The net result 
was ‘a competence, and glorious memories of songs glo- 
riously sung. In musical biographies her career as a 
great prima donna would be gloriously recorded. 
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[F you don’t know where 
to go, if you can’t make 
up your mind, then - 
come to F 





mance of old Spain s stil lingait im 
the glamour of the past. 


Come and see the historic Alamo, the 
ancient Missions— most beautiful on the 
American continent. 


Finest hotels in the South. Every variety 
of amusement and entertainment and out- 
door sport. Golf, Polo and the Country 
Club; 180 miles of boulevard-roadway for 
automobiling. 


Let us send you our beautiful de luxe edition of the new 
tourist book “San Antonio The Beautiful." Free. 


1 Chamber of Commerce John B Carrington 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS Secretary 















Salesman exe the hest paid class of mon ta 
Thousands of ¢' to 


Tra 
the wor hem earn from $2,500 


the 
Geennie of Salesmen from the tention firms in the 
United States and Canada, and have assisted thousands 
of men to secure good tions or better salaries. 
great many of them Me 
who formerly earned from 
since earned from $100 to $500 a month o- all ex- 
penses, and some a great deal more than th: There 
are over half a — Traveling yy cmmoyed in 
the United States and Canada and the demand always 
exceeds the supply. h.. matter gy you have ever 


you are 
an un old ape at ay a . week's welg Of our Course in 
mail will enable you to increase your 
<n eope ae. + dng ah 40 ten times o- it now is and 
our Employment Bureau will assist you to get a 
position should you desire one. More cals for our grad- 
pag than we can supply. Hi 
now open. Ne aan een want to got inion 
profession where your earning capacity is unlimited our 
free book, “‘A Knight of the Grin’? will show you how te 
doit. Write for it today. Address nearest office, Dept. 4 2 
National Salesmen’s Training Association 
New York Chicago KansasCity Minneapolis San Francisco U.S A. 
eet 


PORTABLE VACUUM CLEANER 


“BEST BY EVERY TEST” 

The THURMAN PORTABLE ELECTRIC 
Cleans everything in the home, 

YOU NEED IT NOW. 

Made by the pioneer manufact- 
urers of all kind of vacuum clean- 
ing machines, including Portable 
Wagons, Stationary Plants, and 
Hand Power Machines. 

We are the oldest and largest Com- 
pany of its kind in the World, 
Write for particulars. 


General Compressed Air & Vacuum Mach’y Co. 
Dept. 118. 519 NO. TAYLOR AVE., ST. LOUIS, U. 8. A. 


MOTSINGER AUTO-SPARKER 


and Lo it bene ny Be nw 7 eet 
e cheap magne ut the le 
. controlled friction, risnal high grade 
, erfectly a ‘water and dust- 


proof.”” G 

the “make & r break” andj **jump spark.” 
»>4 Charges all storage batteries for igni- 
ae tion and lighting on a small poole, per- 
fectly with our special switch board in 
= circuit. Ten an years actual service with 
over 36,000 Au ayy in operation to 

MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO, 
t. PENDLETON. INDIANA, U. 8. A. 


YOU have a Right 
to INDEPENDENCE 


If you have an honest desire to escape salaried 
drudgery, I can instruct you how to gain financial 
indepen ence how ~ secure a business of your 
own. Over 1000 rs have succeeded and are 
ready to help—for yan twill help them. 


Let Me Send You, NOW 
the story of this new bnsiness, with convincing 
TS and FIGURES. Write today for 
Pointers on the Collection ae 
i tate Street. 
American Collection Service, pp33.5i" ir, Micr 
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testify to its merit. 
29 Mains 


















Press 
your 
a trousers 
over night at home. 
Send for booklet and prices. 
Use it 60 M returned if not 
days. Money 


PERFECT PANTS PRESSER CO. 
232 So. 5th Ave. Maywood, Ill. 
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for December, 1909 


The Power Behind the 
Republic 


[Continued from page 783] 


This likewise came to nothing. Yet the plain fact 
remained that the system had been looted of many 
million dollars, and that the public must pay many 
times for the loot. Here are evidently only spe- 
cific manifestations of a general condition. For in- 
stance, if we turn to national affairs, shall we suppose 
that Speaker Cannon, holding his place against the will 
of the country, triumphs for any reason of superior en- 
dowments? This dull and commonplace man, without 
mental resources, without tactical ability, wit, clever- 
ness, dignity, fitness for his position, without even the 
ability to express himself becomingly; at all times a 
sorry figure as Speaker, how does he come to occupy so 
high a place and to retain it year after year? It is ad- 
mitted that he has no magnetism to charm men 
and no judicial attributes to win their admiration. No 
one in the House of Representatives really wants this 
man to be Speaker, and yet when his own party wearies 
of his methods and his obvious alliances, the Force 
reaches out a hand and enough Democrats vote for him 
to prolong his ungracious career. 

We may believe likewise that in spite of its condi- 
tion as a rotten borough, and of a prevalent corruption 
often depressing to contemplate, the people of Rhode 
Island do not of themselves support nor even tolerate 
Aldrich. If they were left to their own unhampered 
choice, not a handful of the citizens of the State would 
ever vote for him. Why should they? Clearly, he 
has nothing to commend himself to any intelligent cit- 
izen. Even the authority that in ways so objectiona- 
ble he exercises in the United States Senate owes 
nothing to his intellectual gifts or personal equipment, 
but is imposed upon him solely by the power that com- 
pels his election and puts into his hands, as its faithful, 
willing, unquestioning servitor, the care of its interests. 

These men are not accidents, and they do not repre- 
sent the nation’s moral decline; they are, like Tam- 
many Hall, the product of conditions and the surface 
indications of very great changes in the methods and 
ideals of government. 

In our country we have been accustomed to regard 
some of the manifestations of the new Force as origi- 
nating in the power of the great corporations, and this 
view is quite -correct so far as it goes. The corpora- 
tions have interfered with all our affairs and in ways 
fatal to all previous ideals of free government. Beyond 
doubt they have been a huge agency of corruption and 
of reversionary practises. Yet the great and corrupt 
public service corporation is, like the corrupt ring in 
municipal government, only a passing sign of the times, 
and, however deplorable, is more of a symptom than a 
cause. 


Obstacles Are Interpreted Out of the Way 


The truth is that Business has become the real ruler 
of our affairs, and the United States is the first country 
to set up a Business Government; at present very crude 
and unbalanced, but nevertheless a Business Govern- 
ment. We have not admittedly done this, but it is the 
substance of our evolution, and all such changes become 
real long before they become acknowledged. As in 
the case of Rome under the emperor, the old forms and 
names of things are retained but are no longer potent 
nor have the old significance. Neither the Constitution 
nor the Supreme Court, nor the President, nor Congress, 
nor Legislatures, nor votes, nor height, nor depth, nor 
any other creature, may avail to withstand the new 
Ruler. If the Constitution be an obstacle, it is inter- 
preted out of the way; no less an authority than Elihu 
Root, that moral guide and eminent philosopher, says 
so. If the Supreme Court decides in favor of an income 
tax, Business reaches out and compels it, almost over- 
night, to reverse its decision. If*a law be passed ob- 
noxious to Business, not all the clamors of people nor 
all the uproar of a strenuous President shall secure the 
law’s enforcement. 

On the whole, it seems strange that these facts, so 
self-evident, should never have been more explicitly 
admitted, but it must be borne in mind that the new 
dispensation has not really come without our notice 
and some effect upon our nomenclature and manners. 
We habitually say that a thing is ‘‘ good for Business,” 
or ‘‘ bad for Business,” and in one case we can give no 
higher tribute and in the other utter no deeper curse. 
The thing that is ‘‘ bad for Business” represents at 
once to all minds a condition intolerable. That it is 
“bad for Business” is a fact admitting of no palliation; 
it must be abolished. To make Business good is the 
chief end of legislation and the one goal of statesman- 
ship; as a rule, nothing else is now considered in the 
councils of government. We have seen, indeed, very 
singular obsessions in regard to the functions and 
powers of different men to affect Business; that one, 
for instance, by his mere presence in the White House 
can make Business good and another by some occult 
charm or incantation has the effect of making Business 
bad; and in regard to these men either assertion was 
with a great many of us sufficient and final. And to 
seek no further for an illustration than the common 
daily press affords it can hardly have escaped notice 
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A Highway of 
Communication 


It goes by your door. Every Home, 
every office, every factory, and every farm 
in the land is on that great highway or 
within reach of it. It is a highway of 
communication, and every Bell Telephone 
is a gateway by which it can be reached. 


Millions of messages travel over this 
highway every day. In the great cities 
they follow one another like the bullets 
from a machine gun, and over the wide 
reaches of the country they fly with the 
speed of shooting stars, 


The Bell service carries the thoughts 
and wishes of the people from room to 
room, from house to house, from commu- 
nity to community, and from state to state. 


This service adds to the efficiency of 
each citizen, and multiplies the power of 
the whole nation. 


The Bell system brings eighty million 
men, women and children into one tele- 
phone commonwealth, so that they may 
know one another and live together in 
harmonious understanding. 


A hundred thousand Bell employees are 
working all the time on this highway of 
communication. Every year it is made 
longer and broader, and its numerous 
branches. are more widely extended. 
Every year it is furnished with a larger 
number of telephone gateways and be- 
comes the means of greater usefulness, 


The Bell Long Distance Telephone will meet your 
° new needs and serve your new purposes. It means 


— one policy, 


one system, 


universal service. 


Every Bell Telephone is the center of the System. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 





Candies 


The Masterpiece of the 
Confectioner’s Art 
he Candy of Characte 


ON THE CHARACTER OF CANDY 
DEPENDS ITS FITNESS FOR 


Gift Making 


Sales Agencies and Stores everywhere 








———9 ,(1)59-Word 
Business Book Free 


ord Bas send us a postal and ask for — free illustrated 9,059 
word Business Booklet which tells how priceless Business 
Experience, squeezed from the lives of 112 ig, | broad, go 
business men may made yours--yours t boost 
salary, to increase your profits. This free booklet deals ith 
—How to manage a business 
—How to sell goods 
—How to get money by mail 
—How to buy at rock-bottom 
—How to collect money 
- How = stop cost lea’ 
w to train — handle 
“How to get and holda 2 position 
—How to advertise a business 
ew to devise offies me methods 
Sending for this free book binds you to nothing, involves you in no 
obligation; yet it may be the means of starting you on a broader 
career. Sur ely you will not deny yourself this privilege, when it 
involves only the risk of a postal—a. penny! ply say “Send 
on your 9,059-word Booklet.” Send 


SYSTEM, Dept. 35-12, 151-153 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


ITPAYS BIC 
Te ameeey te Motion Pictures 


morous dramas brimful 
of fun, travel, wrth religivn, eens 
work and songs illustrated. One man can do it. 
in any locality for 
man with a little money to “oot in churches, 
— houses, lodge hal eaters, 














TF Protts $10 to over #100 pee "par aig 0 rothers 
? It's 3. write to us, we'll-tell 
SUPPLY CO., 823 llilnois Sidg., Chicege. “ite 





do it, wh: i 
AMUSE 


oe rote MONEYMAKER, WOMEN OR 
AGENT SCOMTHEY® RELY FRE 
C. *- "Baaaee Mfs. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


SEE PAGE 771 
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MEDICAL OPINIONS OF 





BUFFALO 
| ITHIA SPRINGS WATER 


A. F. A. King, A. M., M. D., Prof. of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and children in the 
Medical Department of Columbia void Ce Washington, D. C. 7 un the University of Vermont; 
Socie 





Ex-President Washington Obstetrical and Gynecological Society; Fellow of the British cological 
and of the American Gynecological ieties, etc., etc. ti: in the eighth edition of his Manual 


of Obstetrics as a diuretic in diseases of the Kidney and 
recommends BUFFALO LITHIA WATER Bladder. J 
T. Griswold Comstock, A. M., M. D., St. Louis, Mo., says: ‘‘I have made use of it in 


gynecological practice, in women suffering from acute Uremic conditions, with results, to say the 
least, very favorable.’’ 


Dr. Jos. Holt, of New Orleans, Ex-President of the gp none of oy of Louisiana, says: 
**T have in affections of the kidneys and urinary passages 
preserved BUFFALO LITHIA WATER particularly in Gouty subjects in Albuminuria, and 


in irritable condition of the Bladder and Urethra in females. The results satisfy me of its extraor- 


dinary value in a large class of cases usually most difficult to treat.’’ 
Voluminous medical testimony on request. For sale by the general drug and mineral water trade. 


BUFFALO LITHIA 
SPRINGS, VIRGINIA 





Completes the Circuit between 
You and Progress 


gq CLEAN, WHOLESOME, INSTRUCTIVE AND ENTERTAINING, THE 


Scientific American 


is unique in the current literature of the world and ranks among the great 
periodicals which are regarded as distinctly American Institutions. 

Its accurate, popularly written articles open to the intelligent mind 
the mysteries of science, mirror the inventive genius of the American 
Workman, show how dreams have become realities and that however 
well things have been done heretofore, better means of accomplishing the 
same results are constantly being devised. In a word, the “SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN” is a source of inspiration and entertainment to every 


intelligent reader. 
DURING THE YEAR 1910 


there will be found in the weekly issues of the “SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN” illustrated articles on the leading events of the day in 
regard to Aeronautics, Automobiles, the Navy, Engineering Works, ! 
Scientific News, etc. Our brief notes on Electricity, Engineering and | 
Science are published in eachissue. Our Correspondence Column 
contains letters from all parts of the world. Inour Notes and Queries 
Department are published replies to correspondents in regard to the 
widest range of topics, and an able corps of experts is engaged to 
attend to these queries. A complete list of all patents issued in the 
United States appears in each issue. A department entitled the 
“Handy Man's Workshop” is published every second or third week. 
We have special correspondents in the various capitals of Europe. 

The “SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN” is, in fact, a Newspaper 
of Progress, and as such no intelligent family can afford to be 
without it. Subscription price, $3.00 per year. 




































Read the “SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN” for Two Months Free 


With a view of extending our subscription list we are prepared for a limited period to 


make you the following: 
SPECIAL OFFER 


If you will fill out the attached coupon and mail it to us with a remittance of $3.00 
in payment for a New subscription for “SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN” we will enter 
the subscription for one year commencing January 1, 1910, and we will also send 


COUPON 


/ MUNN & CO., Inc. 


you absolutely free the numbers for November and December, 1909. & 
You will thus receive the “SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN” FOR FOURTEEN & Enclosed please 
MONTHS for the price of one year's subscription. To those who act quickly +> find $3.00 for which 


we will also send in addition to the above a copy of our Special Hudson- 
Fulton” Souvenir number. This magnificent number has thirty-two 
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that the only truly admirable condition in the view of 
our editors is one in which Business is always good. 


Business Wants Good Firemen and Bad Police 


If we come back, then, to the significant incident 
with which we started, it will appear that the real 
reason why our fire departments are honest, efficient 
and capably managed is because Business has willed 
that they shall be so. Destruction by fire is an evil 
directly threatening disaster upon Business most palpa- 
ble and imminent. This disaster Business is deter- 
mined to avoid. Therefore Business decrees that the 
fire department shall be so conducted as to minimize 
the danger of such loss. The other departments of the 
city government are less honest, less efficient and less 
capably managed because in them Business has less in- 
terest, and the degree of departmental efficiency under 
the forms of government hitherto existing in our cities 
is in proportion to the degree of vital interest that 
Business has in such a department. 

The substance of the situation in most of our cities 
is merely this: that Business, not having the time nor 
the impulse nor the sufficient reason to bother with the 
details, has made arrangements with a gang of politi- 
cians whereby the city departments, except the fire de- 
partment, are delivered over to the politicians on the 
condition that the machine shall continue to run in 
some fashion and that Business shall not be disturbed. 
Business does not care how much grafting may be done 
in the departments providing the grafting does not 
affect Business; it does not care whether appropriations 
be honestly expended, the streets cleaned, the pave- 
ments repaired, the water supply kept pure, and the 
functions of office faithfully performed, so long as Busi- 
ness is not harassed or impeded. Business does not 
care how the health department may be managed until 
it discovers, as in 1892, that it is suffering injury from a 
cholera scare; then it issues a decree that the facts 
about cholera shall be suppressed, and the health de- 
partment suppresses them. In the conduct of the 
police force Business insists that Business shall not be 
robbed, that its goods shall be protected from thieves; 
that burglars shall not drill the safes of its banks, that 
criminals of the coarser sort shall not be allowed in 
Wall Street, that it shall not be subjected to loss from 
preventable depredations originating out of its own 
circle. It insists upon this protection and secures it. 
For more than this it does not care, and the police 
force proceeds in profitable and open alliance with vice 
and with forms of crime that are not attacks upon 
Business. 


The Welfare of Business Demands a Wide- 
Open Town 


Under these conditions gambling in various forms, 
pool-rooms, policy shops, gambling houses, the social 
evil and law-breaking saloons flourish by virtue of a 
police license paid for in blackmail, and the corruption 
is so manifest that the name of the city becomes a 
synonym for misgovernment. 

After a time the gang of politicians becomes too 
bold or too careless and a revolt ensues. Then such 
part of Business as has idealistic or emotional tenden- 
cies joins hands with other elements that are moved 
toward reform. Money is contributed, a campaign for 
purity inaugurated, and at the next election the present 
gang of politicians is routed and another gang installed. 
Presently the discovery is made that the methods of the 
new gang are not good for Business; the welfare of 
Business demands that the town shall be what is called 
‘wide open;” Business suffers under Puritanism, but 
would be revived by the application of more liberal 
ideas—a phrase that, being interpreted, means that vice 
shall be encouraged and police blackmail be ample. 
Whereupon the original gang of politicians resumes its 
contract with Business, and all essential conditions are 
restored to what may be held to be the normal basis. 
Tammany is once more in control. 


Government by Business may in itself be good or 
. had; we have not yet proceeded far enough with it to 


be able to say. But with perfect confidence two things 
may be asserted of it: 

First, government by Business that pretends to be 
something else, as ours pretends, is most certainly bad. 
It is bad because hypocrisy, cant and false pretenses are 
always unprofitable, and still more because these false 
pretenses are the parents of almost illimitable corrup- 
tion, hurtful to us all and often in unsuspected ways 
costly to Business. 7 

Thus, because we maintain the pretense of a form of 
government that, practically speaking, no longer exists, 
Business is driven to secure by the purchase of legisla- 
tors, or the bribing of police, the ends that it must 
have. In the case we have already considered of the 
man whose trade conditions compel him to violate the 
law concerning land under the sidewalks, a govern- 
ment of pretense maintains this law upon its statute 
books, and Business, that it may maintain undisturbed 
the conditions essential to it, pays a public officer to 
condone the law’s violation. Business, finding it neces- 
sary to seize the public highways and to deprive the 
people of their rights therein, resorts, under the gov- 
ernment of pretense, to the city council, whose mem- 
bers it bribes into compliance with its wishes. Business 
under the government of pretense, being threatened 
with adverse legislation, proceeds to the State Capitol 
and there deals out wholesale corruption upon the 
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representatives of the people. Business, having a pur- 
pose to achieve at Washington, uses these influences 
and methods imposed upon it by the government of 
pretense, and these influences and methods degrade the 
dignity of the nation. Business, having need that one 
Presidential candidate shall be defeated and another 
shall be elected, pours out millions of dollars for the 
purchase of votes and leaves a pregnant source of evil 
to curse us for many years to come. Business, having 
need of the assistance of a majority of the Senators, 
goes into the States and buys their election, to the in- 
finite scandal and injury of our good name. 

It appears, therefore, as a proposition not open to 
dispute, that if we are to have government by Busi- 
ness we should have it frankly, honestly, without res- 
ervation, acknowledging the facts, conducting ourselves 
accordingly, and we should do away forever with the 
pretense that we have a government of any other 
kind. Then if the necessities of trade compel business 
men to occupy land under the sidewalks, Business will 
abolish the law that forbids such occupancy and thereby 
abolish the corruption that the law entails. If Business 
finds that the presence of any man in the Senate is 
necessary to its purposes, it will announce the fact and 
choose the man without resorting to the purchase of a 
legislature. Whatever Business wants in a govern- 
ment conducted frankly and fairly by Business will be 
had without deception or cant. 


Poverty Means Destruction of National Stamina 


The other respect in which government by Business 
is clearly bad is its effect upon the masses of people 
who are outside of business. Vast and steadily in- 
creasing populations that are insufficiently nourished 
and badly housed, like many artisans, most toilers in 
factories, the dwellers in tenements and the people 
generally who are below the medium line of comfort, can 
have little concern in the governmental operations of 
Business. To them it can mean nothing that Business 
chooses this or that officer or decrees this or that law. 
Their interest is not in profits, but that they may have 
enough to eat and some tolerable place of shelter. Un- 
luckily, concern for the welfare of these is not a matter 
of sentiment, as Business invariably assumes. Those 
who go down to the slums in the cohorts of emotional 
sympathy do, indeed, present at times to the practical 
a spectacle not wholly serious, but for two reasons 
Business should take heed of the underlying problem 
involved. In the first place, if the masses of people 
become too much impoverished, the national stamina is 
destroyed, which would be exceedingly bad for Busi- 
ness in case Business should plunge us into war. In 
the second place, since poverty produces a steady de- 
cline in physical and mental capacity if it goes too far, 
there is a lack of hands to do the work of Business and 
a lack of healthy stomachs to consume some of its most 
important products. 

For these reasons, a government for Profits, like ours, 
incurs certain deadly perils, unless it be properly in- 
formed and broadly enlightened. 

Something of the truth of this has already been per- 
ceived by the astute gentlemen who steer the fortunes 
of the Standard Oil Company, a concern that in many 
respects may be considered the foremost present type 
of Business in government. One of the rules of the 
Standard Oil Company is to pay good wages to its em- 
ployees, and to see that they are comfortable and con- 
tented. As a result of this policy the Standard Oil 
Company is seldom bothered with strikes, and most of 
its employees have no connection with labor unions, 
do not listen to muck-rakers and other vile breeders of 
social discontent, and are quite satisfied with their little 
round of duties and their secure prospects in life. True, 
they will never be other than hired men of the com- 
pany, and, true, their.condition induces a kind of men- 
tal sloth and sleek inertia; but so long as they do their 
work they are certain of a well-filled trough and a 
warm cover to sleep in; and that to men looking out 
upon the mad battle-field of competition has not an 
unreasonable charm. 

Unless Business recognizes quite fully the wisdom of 
similar arrangements for its employees, Business govern- 
ment will in the end fall of its own weight. To have 
an immense and capable purchasing power in the coun- 
try is as important to Business as to have a local admin- 
istration that lets it alone, or a Senate that it can 
control. All the Cannons and Aldriches in the world 
can not insure profits when the masses of people are too 
poor to buy products. 

We must also note that besides afflicting us with 
what may be called a limited market, poverty really 
works mischief for Business on the expense side of the 
ledger. Poverty means ignorance, because the poor, 
being imminently beset at all times by want, must send 
their children to work instead of sending thém to school. 
Ignorance, in turn, combined with the terrible and irre- 
sistible temptations that are the fruit of poverty, pro- 
duces crime. Crime causes government the heaviest of 
its expenses. Because of crime, a huge, costly machin- 
ery of police, detectives, prosecutors, courts and pris- 
ons must be maintained. Poverty also means disease, 
and disease again is not only bad for Business, but is no 
Tespecter of persons. An epidemic started in the back 
alley of a slum may at any time invade Fifth Avenue. 
Against this peril the profits of the fortunate are no 
Protection, and the fact seems to be that on every 
ground slums do not pay. 
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STEINWAY 


Five-Foot-Ten-Inch 


MINIATURE GRAND 
PIANO 


This Miniature Grand is proving a constant 

and increasing source of wonderment and delight 

The to all musicians and music lovers. Scientific ex- 
periments and acoustical researches have deter- 

JS mallest mined the exact size, namely, five feet ten inches, 
necessary to reproduce the remarkable attributes 

Grand ' and qualities of our larger Grand Pianos. Any 
That 5 Grand under this size crosses the danger line, as it 
cannot yield a tonal result superior to that of the 

Safe to discarded Square or the present Upright Piano. 
Buy The full, rich and sweet tone of the Steinway 
Miniature Grand and its dainty appearance are 
already giving the utmost satisfaction to thousands 

_ of purchasers, and we recommend a thorough ex- 
amination and trial of this unique instrument to 
anybody desirous of possessing a Grand Piano, 


but who does not wish to exceed the investment 


of $800 in a Piano Purchase. 








MINIATURE GRAND 
EBONIZED CASE 
PRICE $800 


Illustrated Catalogue will be sent upon request 
and mention of this magazine 
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Proper 
Treatment of Floors 


Dust should be reduced to the minimum wherever 
there is a large floor-space subject to the daily tread .of 
many feet. ‘The proper treatment of floors in schools, stores, 
offices, corridors and places of public assembly is a vital matter 
of health. Dust is a disease breeder, and every untreated wooden 
floor a breeding place for germs. 


STANDARD 
FLOOR DRESSING 


is a preparation made especially for overcoming the dust evil and for 
killing disease-germs, which abound in dust. ‘Three or four applica- 
tions of Standard Floor Dressing a year will keep 
any floor in prime condition. It makes a floor 
look better—makes it last longer—keeps down 
Sem! nearly one hundred per cent of dust and kills 
-hMDA Rp every disease germ that touchesit. Sold every- 
° ‘where in barrels and cans of varying sizes. 
DRESSING 
iw 

























Not intended for household use. 


On request we will treat a part of one floor in 
any aieel, store or publie building FREB. 
To localities far removed from our agen- 
cies, we will send free sample with full 
directions for applying. 
Ask for book, “ Dust and Its Dangers.” 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
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“T’ve taken Life 
for years.” 


THE EASIEST WAY 


Dr. Marden is right. Your mental attitude is 
everything. Be harmonious. Be cheerful. Be the 
Captain of your soul. Attract the good, the wise, to 
yourself. Subscribe to Lirz. Don’t delay. Obey 
that Impulse. Remember, that when it is once done, 
you will be safeguarded against gloom for a whole year. 
Your household will reap the benefit. You saw that 
good thing in Lire last week, didn’t you? Perhaps by 
accident in a friend’s house. Don’t run the risk of 
missing it this week. Have Lire all to yourself. It’s 
a real asset. 


A PREMIUM GOES WITH IT 


Send your name and address for a free sample copy, anyway. Send twenty- 
five cents and get our catalogue of pictures (a wonderful collection). Or sub- 
scribe, and get with LIFE, free, a handsome photogravure reproduction of Playing 
Bridge by Balfour Ker as a premium. Do something at once. Delays are dan- 
gerous. Smile and the world smiles with you; be dismal and you go it alone. 


Why not send Lire as a Christmas gift? 


Canadian $5.52 
Foreign $6.04 


LIFE, 41 w 31, New York 
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IN THE REAL ESTATE BUSINESS 


We will teach you by mail the Real Estate, General Brokerage and 
Insurance Business, and appoint you 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 


of the oldest and largest co-operative real estate and brokerage company 
in America. Representatives are making $3,000 to $10,000 a year without 
any investment of capital. Excellent opportunities open to YOU. By our 
system you can make money in a few weeks without interfering with 
your present occupation. Our co-opeative department will give you 
more choice, salable property to handle than any other institution in 
the world. Get your nameon your own Real Estate Signs — big money in it. 
A Thorough Commercial Law Course FREE to Each 
Representative. Write for 62-page book, Free. 


THE CROSS GOMPANY, 3356 Reaper Block, Chicago 
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y costing $150, took in $513 the first 
Sullivan, Indiana. Two other alleys 
sane. $365, took in $1,372.95 in five months, Four 
—_ alleys costing $840, took in $1,845.20 in fifty- 
nine days, more than $900 a month. Why not start in this 
business in your own town? Both men and women go wild 
with enthusiasm; bring their friends, form clubs and p Aen 
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can be set up or taken down quickly. Write for illustrated booklet 
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Therefore the next two facts become of immense im- 
portance: first, that at present the slums and the 
amount of poverty in this country are steadily increas- 
ing; and second, that under a Business government the 
whole subject of poverty is likely to be much neg- 
lected. The probability of such. neglect under a Busi- 
ness government is clearly to be seen from present 
conditions in this country, where Business has attained 
to a greater degree of power than elsewhere. For in. 
stance, in no other country with any pretense to civi!. 
ization—not in Turkey, if | am correctly advised— 
certainly not in Russia, Spain, Egypt and other back- 
ward countries, are the laws for the protection of labor 
so barbarous as in the United States. Without the 
slightest prejudice or feeling in the matter, one may say 
that the life of an American working man is one of the 
cheapest commodities in the world. In some States 
there is no restriction upon any dangerous employment 
and no responsibility rests upon any employer, and in 
no State is there anything approaching an adequate 
protection or adequate responsibility. Since we have a 
government by Business, Business must assume all the 
consequences of our government, and the only conclu- 
sion is that, since Business could adjust these laws in 
any way it might see fit, their present condition is due 
either to the neglect or to the desire of Business. 
Either conclusion is enough to raise genuine concern. 
For its own interests Business must do better than this 
if it is to continue to govern, for should this be a fair 
sample of its attitude toward its dependents it will in 
time have nothing worth governing and likewise noth- 
ing to produce profits. 

To sum up, the efficiency of the fire department, 
wherewith we started, is not a wholly reassuring fact. 
Business insists upon and obtains efficiency in this 
branch of the public service. It could as easily insist 
upon and obtain the like efficiency in any other de- 
partment or in all departments. Because fire is an 
obvious and immediate danger, Business limits its de- 
mand to an efficient fire department. This indicates 
a view too narrow and restricted. With more breadth 
of vision Business might see that efficiency elsewhere 
would likewise be to its interest. One might think, 
therefore, that unenlightened Business government 
would prove a dubious experiment. 


Why Not Face the Facts 


But in any case we ought to play fair and be honest. 
Since we have government by Business, let us say so 
honestly, and let Business have its way without these 
degrading disguises. Whatever laws Business finds are 
hostile to its welfare ought to be abolished; to keep 
them on the statute books while Business, by devious 
means, secures their nullification is intolerable. If 
there are dny laws that Business needs to have en- 
acted, let us try to arrange our affairs so that Business 
can secure such laws without maintaining Timothy Sul- 
livan at Albany and Joseph Cannon at Washington. 
We are a Business nation; we have the first Business 
government in the world; let us say so frankly and 
squarely, play the game to the limit, and see what the 
results will be. And let us have no more pretense that 
we mean anything else. 


. ¢ 
Origin of “The Big Stick” 


"Tue first association of Theodore Roosevelt with the 

phrase, ‘‘the big stick,” dates from a speech deliv- 
ered by him at Chicago in 1902. On that occasion he 
said: ‘‘ There is a homely old adage which runs, ‘Speak 
softly and carry a big stick, and you will go far.’” 
Mr. Roosevelt quoted from Ben Franklin, who used the 
same phrase in his ‘‘ Poor Richard” writings. 

The New York World, in an editorial published 
September 29, 1904 (nearly two years after this phrase 
had been used), revived the speech, contrasting it, in 
parallel columns, with Roosevelt’s pacific speech to the 
delegates of the Interparliamentary Peace Union, Sep- 
tember 24, 1904. 

The first cartoon embodying the ‘‘ big stick” idea 
was published in the World of October 12, 1904. It 
represented Roosevelt mounted on a fiery steed throw- 
ing a lasso around the flying Angel of Peace and carrying 
a cudgel bearing the words ‘‘ big stick” upon it. The 
caption under this cartoon, which was drawn by. G. G. 
Bush, is: ‘‘ The Angel of Peace: Help! Help!” 

It is interesting to notice the varying changes in car- 
toons in the character of this stick. At first it was 
simply a long round stick of uniform thickness. It 
later changed to the knotted club or bludgeon type, 
and now it is often seen with a spear protruding from 
the large end. This latter form was derived from 
Roosevelt’s expression ‘‘My spear knows no brother.” 
A marked contrast is shown in Roosevelt's emblem and 
the ‘‘mailed fist” of Emperor William. William’s 
symbol became current from a speech made by him 
when Prince Henry set sail for the East. It typified 
Power and Force—nothing else. Roosevelt’s ‘‘ big 
stick,” although formidable, means peace—but peace 
backed up by the ‘‘ big stick.” 

. + 

** Let no man know more of your specialty than 

you do yourself.”’ 


You can fool udder peoples some of der time, but 
you can fool yourself all der time. 
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Dreams and the Future 
Life 


[Continued from page 791} 


‘*Oh, no,” said he, ‘‘1’m Archie Condon.” 

‘Where is Archie Dale then?” 

‘“Why, he’s gone.” 

| remember that, in the dream, this answer seemed 
quite satisfactory to me. 1 did not ask where he had 
gone, or why, or when, but left the young man and 
rejoined the family, who told me that they were pass- 
ing through New York on their way home from Eng- 
land, and learning that | was in the same building had 
sent forme. After a few minutes conversation I left 
them and returned to my friends down-stairs. 

The whole dream was so coherent, so logical, and so 
clear-cut, that on awaking in the morning | mentioned 
it to Mrs. Bruce, saying that | felt sure something had 
happened to Archie Dale. 

Afterward I ascertained that about, or shortly before, 
the time of the dream he had died at his home in 
Canada. 

According to Professor Hyslop’s theory, given to me 
in private conversation, the ‘‘ Archie Condon” of my 
vision may have been no mere dream image but the 
spirit of some friend of Archie Dale’s, who had died 
before he did and acted as an intermediary to convey 
to me the news of his death. 


A Message From the Dead 


In a case reported by Professor Romanes, the dis- 
tinguished scientist, who vouched for the trustworthi- 
ness of the dreamer, a young man saw in a dream the 
figure of an old lady, who entered a drawing-room 
where he seemed to be seated reading. She quietly 
took a chair and gazed at him intently, finally saying: 

‘John! Don’t you know who | am? | am your 
grandmother.” 

After which she rose, embraced him, and vanished; 
while he awoke and immediately jotted down in a 
note-book the date and time of the dream, believing, as 
he said, ‘‘ that it foreboded bad tidings.” 

Within less than a week he received a letter an- 
nouncing the sudden death of his grandmother, whom 
he had not seen for fourteen years, on the very night 
and hour of his dream. 

His curiosity aroused, he asked for particulars as to 
her appearance and learned that both in face and figure 
she bore a marvelous resemblance to the old lady who 
had come to him in his dream. He had noticed that 
the hair of the latter was very white while her eye- 
brows were dark. This was a conspicuous feature in 
his grandmother. He had also observed that the dream 
woman kept nervously touching her cap-strings, as 
though to make sure that they were in place. His 
grandmother, he was told, had been extremely fussy in 
the arrangement of her cap. 


Another Dream-warning Verified 


During an outbreak in Borneo, an Englishman named 
Wellington was captured and beheaded by the natives, 


who mistook him for the son of the Rajah of Sarawak,. 


Sir James Brooke, against whom they felt particularly 
vindictive. Wellington’s body was burned, and his 
head carried away in triumph, but the following day it 
was surrendered and buried in a coffin by his friends. 

One night, long before news of his death could reach 
England, the cable not then being in existence, Well- 
ington’s sister, Mrs. N. T. Menneer, awoke her husband 
and told him that she had just had a terrible dream. 

She seemed to see, at the foot of the bed, a coffin 
with her brother’s head lying in it. Beside the coffin 
stood his headless body. 

Mr. Menneer did his best to pacify her, and after a 
time she again fell asleep, but soon awoke once more, 
crying out in fright. 

She had had an exact repetition of the dream. 

Sometimes the seeming visitation from the dead does 
not occur until long after the death of the person seen 
in the dream. A good example of this type of vision 
is found in. an experience related by the well-known 
American physicist, Professor A. E. Dolbear. It 
occurred while Professor Dolbear was visiting Greenacre, 
Maine, on a brief lecturing trip. 

Having to wait until morning for a train he accepted 
an invitation to pass the night at the home of Miss 
Sarah Farmer, daughter of the electrician, Moses F. 
Farmer, who had died the year before. Professor Dol- 
bear had been acquainted with Mr. Farmer, but not at 
all intimately, having in fact seen him only two or three 
times. 

‘* During the night,” he wrote, in reporting his dream 
to Dr. Richard Hodgson, then secretary of the Ameri- 
can Branch of the Society for Psychical Research, ‘‘I 
dreamed that Mr. Farmer was in the room and talked 
with me, though I could not see him. I said to him, 
‘How shall I know it is you, and not some one else?’ 
He replied, ‘1’ll show you my hand;’ so his left hand 
was extended to me, and I took hold of it. 


A Visitation and a Finger Trick 


‘It was very cold, and made me so shudder that | 
was at once awakened. | found myself uneasy, and 
turned over in bed to ease my uncomfortableness. 


Read how two men make 


$12,000 a year 


clear profitonasmallegg-farm _\! 
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OUR years ago the Cornings, father and 
son, in poor health and without experi- 
ence, took up egg-raising on a few acres of 


land at Bound Brook, N. J. They began 


with only thirty hens. To-day they have one of the finest egg- 
producing plants in the country, and a business that with 1953 hens, 


paid last year a clear profit of more than twelve thousand dollars. 
Next year they plan to have 4000 hens, What do you think their profits will be? Get the FARM JOURNAL and find out. 


The CORNING 
EGG-BOOK 


(entitled “$6.41 per Hen per Year”) tells HOW these two men did it. 
Not theories, but facts; not air castles, not expectations, but methods, tested 
and proved by experience. It tells how they found a market eager to get 
choice eggs at high prices. It tells how they learned to meet that demand 
with an unfailing supply, winter and summer. It tells of their problems and 
failures, and how they overcame them and won SUCCESS. It gives photo- 
graphic pictures of their plant, and plans of their buildings. And it gives be- 
ginners just the help they need to make money in this unlimited field. Your 
chances of success are far better than theirs, for you have their experience to 
guide you. The knowledge which cost the Cornings thousands of dollars 
and years of experiment is at your command for the price of a dozen eggs. 





The troubles of great hotels in getting reliable eggs How to prevent the drafts that kill chickens 

The prices paid oe CORNING eggs Gueughent e year How to save 97 per cent of the young chicks 

The number of eggs sold each month throughout the year | Why and how they make the hens scratch for food 
How to get the most cage when other people get none Why they send hens to roost with full crops 

When to hatch chicks t are to lay winter eggs How to make hens attend strictly to business 

How to grow juicy broilers in nine weeks Why they raise only white shelled eggs 

How to mix the food that makes the most eggs How to have May chicks laying eggs in October 











The Corning Egg-Book is sold in combination with the 


FARM JOURNAL to increase its subscrip- 
tion list to ONE MILLION for next year 


Farm Journal has for thirty-three years conducted a poultry department known the country over 
for the ability of its editors and the value of its contents. Besides this strong section, which of itself 
makes the paper valuable to every chicken owner, its other departments are ably conducted 
and widely quoted, It is the standard monthly farm and home paper of the country, with already 
more than three million readers. It is clean, bright, intensely practical; boiled down; cream, not 
skim-milk. Its editors and contributors know what they are talking about, and can quit when 
they have said it. It is for the gardener, fruit man, stockman, trucker, farmer, villager, 
suburbanite, the women folks, the boys and girls. It is illustrated and well printed on 
good paper. It has not a medical or trashy advertisement in it. More than half 
a million of its subscribers pay five and ten years ahead—a very remarkable fact. 


HERE IS OUR OFFER: 


We will send, postpaid, The Corning Egg-Book nd Farm 
Journal for five years, 


BOTH for $1.00 













cash, money order or check. And if you send order and money within Em 
Ten Days, we will also send you Free ‘‘ Poor Richard Revived,”’ a > ge 
splendid 48-page Farm Atmanac for 1910, full of wit and wisdom - %” Ts 
for the rural home. a ag o> 
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Try It On 


STEAKS 


Epicures declare a steak is 
not complete without 


LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Soups, Fish, Steaks, Roast 
Meats, Chops, Game, Gra- - 
vies, Chafing Dish Cooking, 
Welsh Rarebit and Salad 
Dressings are 
greatly improved 
by its use. 


Imitations of Lea & 
Perrins Sauce have 
met with no success. 
The original 
Worcestershire fills 
every requirement. 


Unequaled as 
a Digestive. 


Joun Duncan's Sons, 
Agts., New York, 





















| Croup, Sore Throat 
| Coughs, Bronchitis 
Colds, Diplrtheria 
” Catarrh. 


Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxysms of 
Whooping Cough. Ever dreaded Croup cannot 
exist where Cresolene is used. 

It acts directly on the nose and throat making 
breathing easy in the case of colds ; soothes the 
sore throat and stops the cough. 

Cresolene is a powerful germicide acting 
both as a curative and preventive in contagious 
d seases. 

It is a boon to sufferers from Asthma. 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 30 
years of successful use. 

For Sale By All Drug fists. 
Send Postal for Descriptive Booklet. 


Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irritated 
throat, of your druggist or from us, roc. in stamps. 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton St., New York 
Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada. 





“Used while you sleep.’ 
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SS) TBR S Hair MALsam 
CLEANSES AND BEAUTIFIES THE HAIR 
ROMOTES A LUXURIANT GROWTH 
Never Fails to Restore Gray Hair to 
its Youthful Color 
Prevents scalp Diseases and Hair Falling 
G0c. and $1.00 at Druggists 
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Directly I slept again, and dreamed over the same 
occurrenc:. When Farmer showed his hand, | asked 
him how | should know it to be hishand. He replied, 
‘1’ll move my fingers so,’ and he straightened out his 
first and third fingers, while the second and fourth were 
bent in a very uncommon way. | can not move my 
fingers in such positions without the aid of the other 
hand. 

‘* After that the séance ended, and | forgot all about 
it till the next morning at breakfast with Miss Farmer I 
chanced to recall it, and told her | had dreamed of her 
father, and I related the above to her. When I came 
to the finger business she dropped her fork, and with 
much earnestness said, ‘ that was one of his tricks. He 
could get the fingers of his left hand into uncommon 
positions, and for the amusement of visitors and inti- 
mate acquaintances would do it.’ 

‘*I never knew he had any such trick.” 

In this case the sole object of the dream visitor ap- 

ears to have been to convince Professor Dolbear of his 
identity. Certainly, so far as Professor Dolbear’s re- 
port indicates, he did not come to give any information 
that would be helpful to him in his profession. Vastly 
different in this respect was an experience occurring to 
another American scholar, Professor H. V. Hilprecht, 
the famous archeologist. 

Professor Hilprecht had for weeks been endeavoring 
to decipher the inscriptions on two small fragments of 
agate, found in the ruins of the temple of Bel at Nippur 
and supposed to be parts of the finger-rings of some 
Babylonian. One night, after poring over them for 
hours without coming to any definite conclusion, he 
went to bed about midnight, thoroughly exhausted, 
and was soon in a deep sleep. 

He had not been long asleep when, in a dream, he 
saw a tall, thin, venerable-looking old man, dressed in 
a robe which, from his archeological knowledge, Pro- 
fessor Hilprecht recognized as the garb worn by the 
priests of ancient Nippur. The old man, taking him 
by the hand, led him to the treasure-chamber of the 
temple of Bel, and thence to a small room, without 
windows, in which there was a large wooden chest. 
There he said to him: 


Had This Man Been Dead 3,200 Years? 


“‘The two fragments that perplex you belong 
together, are not finger-rings, and their history is as 
follows: 

‘*King Kurigalzu (who reigned about 1300 B.C.) 
once sent to the temple of Bel an inscribed votive 
cylinder of agate. Then we priests suddenly received 
a command to make for the statue of the god Nirieb a 
pair of earrings of agate. 

‘*We were in great dismay, since there was no agate 
at hand. In order to execute the command there was 
nothing for us to do but cut the votive cylinder into 
three parts, thus making three rings, each of which con- 
tained a portion of the original inscription. 

‘* The first two rings served as earrings for the statue of 
the god, and the two fragments which have given you 
so much trouble are portions of them. If you will put 
the two together you will have confirmation of my 
words. But the third ring you have not yet found in 
the course of your excavations, and you will never find 
| 

The priest then disappeared, and Professor Hilprecht, 
awaking, at once told the dream to his wife, so that he 
would be sure not to forget it. In the morning he 
again examined the fragments, and to his astonishment 
found that they confirmed what the priest of his dream 
had told him, the inscription on them, when pieced 
together, reading: 

“*To the god Nirieb, son of Bel, his lord, has Kuri- 
galzu, pontifex of Bel, presented this.” 

With the single exception Of my own dream, all the 
foregoing have been taken from the records of the 
Society for Psychical Research, which, for the past 
quarter of a century, has been industriously collecting 
and examining similar dreams and other evidence pur- 
porting to afford proof of the future life. 


Some Great Men who Are Trying to Prove the 
Soul Immortal 


The society’s membership includes such eminent 
scientists and scholars as Professor James, Professor 
Stanley Hall, Professor Pickering, Sir William Crookes, 
Sir Oliver Lodge, Alfred Russel Wallace, the codis- 
coverer with Darwin of the law of evolution; and among 
European savants Professor Lombroso, Janet, Beaunis, 
Dessoir, Ribot, and Schrenck-Notzing. The presence 
of these distinguished men in the society is of itself a 
guarantee that it has been carrying on its work ina 
truly scientific spirit. 

And, in fact, its members rigidly scrutinize all evi- 
dence offered to them, and place on record only that 
which they consider well authenticated. 

Thus there can be no doubt of the genuineness of the 
dreams I have cited, which are but specimens selected 
from a vast collection in the society’s archives. 

Whatever their explanation they can not be dismissed 
as fabrications, nor can it be said of those which coin- 
cide with the death of the person seen in a dream that 
they merely ‘‘chanced”’ to occur. 

Apart from the fact that in many cases—as in the 
dreams of Mrs. Green and Mrs. Storie—the death scenes 
are pictured in too minute detail to admit of an explana- 
tion on the theory of chance, this theory is rendered 
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“Peace, Power 
and Plenty” 


DR. MARDEN’S GREATEST BOOK 


Although published this year, twelve editions have 

already been printed in this country, and it 

has been republished in England 
and Germany. 

Unpvovu BTEDLY the best book that has yet been 

published along the NEW THOUGHT line—the 
line of the new gospel of optimism and love, the phil- 
osophy of sweetness and light. 














This book teaches that the cure for poverty 
ill health and unhappiness, lies in bringing oneself 
through scientific thinking into conscious union 
with the Great Source of Infinite Life. 

‘*Peace, Power and Plenty’’ eclipses ‘all of Dr. 
Marden's previous works-—EDWIN MARKHAM. 

I thank you for ‘‘Why Grow Old?" (a chapter in 
‘Peace, Power and Plenty’ ). -ANDREWCARNEGIE. 

I am reading a chapter or twoin ‘‘Peace, Power 
and Plenty,’’ eachevening. You preach a sound, 
vigorous, wholesome doctrine. —JOHN BURROUGHS, 

I find it very stimulating and interesting.—A. 
CONAN DOYLE (Sherlock Holmes). 

‘The chapter on ‘' Health Through Right Think- 
ing"’ alone is worth five hundred dollars.—SAMUEL 
BRILL, head of the firm of Brill Brothers, New York. 

Other inspiring chapters are: ‘‘ Poverty a Mental 
Disability,"’ ‘‘The Law of Opulence,’’ ‘The 
Miracle of Self-Confidence,’* ‘‘Affirmation and 
Audible Suggestion,"’ ‘‘ Worry, the Disease of the 
Age,”’ ‘‘ Fear the Curse of the Race,”’ ‘‘ Why Grow 
Old?” ‘‘The Power of the Mind to Compel the 
Body,” ‘‘ Destructive and Constructive Suggestion,” 
‘*Good Cheer, God's Medicine,"’ etc. 

It is undoubtedly the most helpful and inspiring 
book the author has ever published. Beautifully 
printed, price, cloth, $1.10; pocket edition, leather, 
$1.50; silk, $1.25 postpaid. 


“He Can Who Thinks 
He Can” 


Me in every walk of life from Theodore Roose- 

velt down to the young clerk starting out in the 
world, have testified to the splendid inspiration, the 
practical help and uplift of the encouraging and 
optimistic SUCCESS MAGAZINE editorials collected 
between the covers of this book, in response to hun- 
dreds of requests. 

Ex-President Roosevelt, writing to Dr. Marden, 
said: ‘‘l am so deeply touched and pleased by your 
editorial (a chapter in ‘He Can Who Thinks He 
Can’) that I must write and tell you so."’ 

Handsomely bound in cloth, price $1.10 postpaid. 


The Marden Inspirational Books 


Probably no living writer has encouraged so many 
discouraged people to take up their dropped tasks, 
to try again after they had failed, as has Dr. Marden. 

Thousands of Dr. Marden’s books are given as 
presents every year to young and old. A great 
many employers are giving copies to their employees. 
One wealthy man has bought and given away five 
hundred during the last ten months. He says he 
knows of no other way of doing so much for the 
young men and women of America. 

Some of the recipients write us that they have 
received more benefit from those great inspirational 
books than they would have from a present of $1,000 
in cash. 


Thousands have attributed their success in life 
to the reading of Dr. Marden’s books. 

Are you puzzled as to what you shall give some 
friend at Christmas? Why not give something which 
will be a perpetual inspiration— one of Dr. Marden’s 
books? ‘These books are great storage bateries of 
power, reservoirs of sunshine and optimism. They 
are revivifying, rejuvenating. One of them would 
make a splendid gift to a friend and might make 
all the difference to him between success and fail- 
ure. The reading of a Marden inspirational book 
has been the turning-point in thousands of careers. 

Circulars of all of The Marden Inspirational Books sent on 
application. 


We are always glad to send books on approval. 


THE SUCCESS COMPANY, Book Dept., 
Success Magazine Bldg, 29-31 East 22d St., NewYork. 
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I won the World’s First Prize in Penmanship. 
By my new system I can make an expert penman of 
you by mail.- [ alsoteach Book-keeping and Shorthand. 

Am placing my students as instructors in commercial 

colleges. If you wish to hecome a better penman, write 
me. I will send you FREE one of my Favorite Pens and 
a copy of the Ransomerian Journal. . 


C. W. RANSOM, 233 RELIANCE BLDG., KANSAS CITY. MO. 


SEE PAGE 771 
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You wanted a bottle without a 
cork, so here it is. 


Our new patented cap bottle 
solves the cork problem. 


No more drying up, as con- 
tents are kept air-tight. 


Cap removed in a jiffy. 
Ready for instant use. 


Sold by dealers everywhere, 
10c. a bottle. Demand LePage’s. 


The best adhesive on the mar- 
ket for over a quarter of a 
century. 


Also put up in non-leak- 
able tube form at the 
same price. 
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“ The * Alton’ is today the best railroad physically 
in the state of Illinois ; the service it renders is far 
ahead of most of the railroads in the state; it has 
been made 250 per cent better for two-thirds of its 
original cost; it isa perfect physical property, wisely 
managed and run in the way to give the people the 
best possible service. You may quote me in this re- 
spect.”"— The Record-Herald, Chicago. 


Perfect Passenger Service between Chicago—St. Louis— 
Kansas City—Peoria—Springfield. 


W.L. ROSS 
Vice-President 


GEO. J. CHARLTON 
General Passenger Agent 
Chicago, Il. 














[GNORANCE of the laws of self and 

sex will not excuse infraction of Na- 

ture’s decree. The knowledge vital to a 

neapry saccaanet life has been collected 
*SEXOLOGY.” 


A Book for Every Home 


(lilustrated) 
By William H. Walling, A. M., M. D. 
It contains in ore volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 

* Sexology ” is endorsed, and is in the libraries of the heads 
of our government, and the most eminent physicians, preachers, 
professors and lawyers throughout the country. 

All in one volume. Mlustrated, $2 postpaid 
Write for “Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents, 


PURITAN PUB. CO., 726 Perry Bldg., PHILA., PA. 
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inadmissable by the great number of dreams of this 
character collected by the society and by independent 
investigators. 

It is therefore not at all surprising to find that, as was 
stated at the beginning of my article, many competent 
inquirers are convinced that the dead do commu- 
nicate with the living in dreams, and that we conse- 
quently obtain through dreams proof positive that the 
soul is not blotted out with the death of the body. 

This view would undoubtedly be more generally ac- 
cepted were it not for one thing—the possibility that 
the dream messages announcing death emanate not 
from the ‘‘ spirit” of the dead person but from his living 
mind, either at the moment of death or shortly before it. 

That such a theory—the theory of telepathy or the 
communication of thoughts from mind to mind without 
passing through the ordinary channels of sensation— 
perfectly valid has been demonstrated both by experi- 
ments and by the collection of thousands of cases of 
spontaneous occurrence. 

It has even been found possible to ‘‘telepath” 
dreams—that is to say, to cause a sleeper to dream of 
the person experimenting on him, or any other person 
whom the experimenter may wish to make him see in 
a dream. 


Remarkable Evidences of Telepathy 


A noteworthy series of experiments of this sort is re- 
ported by a German investigator named Wesermann. 
On one occasion when about to visit a friend who lived 
at a distance of five miles, he thought he would try to 
notify him of the intended visit “‘by presenting my 
form to him in his sleep, through the force of my will.” 
The next day, on arriving at his friend’s house, he 
learned that the latter had actually seen him in a dream 
the night before. 

Another time he tried to communicate to a lady, 
while she was asleep, a conversation that he had had 
with two other people, and on visiting her three days 
later she told him all that had been said, and expressed 
great astonishment at what she called a ‘‘ remarkable 
dream.” 

In a third experiment he succeeded in making another 
lady see in a dream the funeral procession of a mutual 
friend, who had been buried that day. 

Once he was the unwitting cause of a full-blown 
apparition. He was trying at the time to make a friend, 
a military officer, dream of a young woman who had 
been five years dead. He waited until late at night to 
make the experiment, supposing that his friend would 
then be in bed and asleep. Instead, he was sitting up 
talking to a brother officer. 

Nevertheless, both the friend and his companion saw 
the image of the dead woman. While they gazed, in 
mingled amazement and fear, the door seemed to open, 
she walked in, bowed in a friendly manner to them, 
and then silently glided out again. A sentinel, on 
guard near the door, assured them that nobody had 
gone either in or out. 

Other experiments have obtained similar results, 
causing the appearance of apparitions of themselves and 
other people, seen sometimes in broad daylight. 

Furthermore, it has been found that telepathic mes- 
sages are frequently delayed in their receipt by the per- 
son to whom they are sent. This is technically known 

s ‘‘ deferred percipierce.” The supposition is that the 
message really reaches the recipient ‘‘on time,” but 
remains buried in the depths of his ‘‘ subconscious 
mind” until some favoring condition—as when he is 
asleep, fatigued or ‘‘ nervous”—allows it to emerge in 
the form of a dream or of a hallucination. To give an 
example: 

An English clergyman, the Rev. Clarence Godfrey, 
on retiring one night at a quarter to eleven o’clock, de- 
termined that he would try to ‘‘telepath” a phantasm 
of himself to a parishioner, a lady living in another part 
of the city. For about ten minutes he endeavored, in 
thought, to appear to her and attract her attention. At 
the end of that time he fell asleep. 

About four hours later the lady on whom he had 
been ‘‘ exerting his will” awoke with an impression 
that she had heard a curious sound. She felt nervous 
and uneasy, and thought that if she went down-stairs 
and took a drink of soda-water it might have a quieting 
effect. 

Coming back she was astounded to see the form of 
Mr. Godfrey standing on the staircase. He was dressed, 
she afterward related, in his usual garb, and seemed to 
be looking intently on her. He remained standing 
there for three or four seconds, while she stared at him 
in horrified amazement. Then, as she approached the 
staircase, he disappeared. 

Had Mr. Godfrey died that night his parishioner might 
well have believed that she had seen his ghost. 


Telepathy is a Function of the Subconscious Mind 


It has also been ascertained that it is by no means 
necessary for the sender to think consciously of the 
person to whom he conveys a telepathic message. 
Indeed, one of the few facts known definitely about 
telepathy is that it is primarily a function of the ‘‘sub- 
conscious mind,” or the ‘‘subliminal self,” as it has 
otherwise been called; and that except in experimental 
telepathy the “conscious mind,” the mind which we 
use in every-day life, has little of anything to do with 
its operation. 

Again let me make - my meaning clear by.an illustra- 
tion or two. 








dentge Underwood & Underwood. 


OUR STREETS ARE FULL 
OF JANGLED NERVES 


The rush and hurry of modern life is a con- 
tinual drain on nerve tissue. But the break- 
down never comes without its warnings. 
When “‘vim’’ seems to have deserted you— 
you get the “blues” and ordinary duties bring 
increasing weariness, then is the time to 
forestall a more serious condition. 

Your doctor will prescribe a tonic—ask 
him about 


Sanatogen 


THE FOOD S/TON/C 


Sanatogen is just the right combination of two prop- 
erties most needed by your system when in this state. 
One is pure concentrated albumen, the best part of 
Nature’s only true food—milk, and the other, 
Sodium Glycero-Phosphate, a substance that acts asa 
tonicand upbuilder for the brain and nervous system. 

Sanatogen combines extraordinary efficiency with 
absolute harmlessness and has been prescribed and 
used with most remarkable results for many years 
by the medical profession the world over. 


We want you to fill in the coupon for a cop of Dr. C. W. 
Saleeby’s book “The Will To Do.” It contains some new 
statements about your nervous system that are surprising. 
How it controls your success—your health pod that without. 
nervous activity you w' t a “locomotive vegetable.” 
Dr. Saleeby’s reputation asa writer and deep thinker assures 
you of a profitable and pleasant half hour. 


Get Sanatogen from your druggist—if not ’ 
obtainable from him write 
THE BAUER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
The Everett Chambers Union Square NEW YORK 





GENTLEMEN:—Please send me afree copy of Dr. C. 
W. Saleeby’s book “The Will To Do. 
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We Want to Send 
You This Portfolio 


of samples of 


COUPON 
BOND 


THE DE-LUXE BUSINESS PAPER 





If you care about the quality, character and impressiveness of 
your stationery—these samples will be valuable to you. They 
show you what really impressive, productive stationery is. 
They show you business forms on COUPON BOND; hand- 
somely printed, lithographed and die-stamped in harmonious 
color combinations. 


If you buy business stationery you need these samples. They 
tell you how to get the most impressive, most productive sta- 
tionery. They show you how your letter-head or check would 
look on COUPON BOND. They demonstrate and tell you 
why, of all bond papers, COUPON BOND is best qualified to 
serve you, and why it is the first choice of those who recognize 
the actual earning-power of high-grade stationery. 


This valuable portfolio is free. Send for it today. With this portfolio 
we will also send you samples of our Berkshire Text and Berkshire Cover 
Papers. These are two most excellent papers for fine book and booklet use. 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CO., HOLYOKE, MASS. 


The 
Silver 
Horde 


By Rex Beach 


The new novel pre-eminent this Fall is a story-epic of love 
and victory, and it shows Rex Beach rising to power as a novelist, 
and—what is rare indeed—carrying with him that natural story- 
telling gift which made The Spoilers a spontaneous success and The 
Barrier a triumph of romance. THE SILVER HORDE is like 
them in its Alaskan atmosphere, in deep passion and stirring action, 
but there the resemblance ends. With the exception of Cherry 
Malotte—most welcome in her reappearance—the people are all 
utterly different. ‘Fingerless Fraser,’ the amusing conscienceless 
adventurer, and ‘“ Big George,” the colossal uncouth fisherman, are 
new in fiction. The hero, Boyd Emerson, after hardship, striving 
and bitter failure, is ready to give up in despair. Then he meets 
Cherry. The story of their fight with fate is genuine human nature. 


Ilist. Cloth, $1.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
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A sands of pupils all over the world write. “ Wish I had know of 


you before.’ Booklet and free tuition offer sent free. , ye 
‘ U, 8. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, x 4, 225 Fifth Ave., New Work City. 
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Richard Searle, a lawyer, was sitting one afternoon 
in hjs office in London, working over some papers in 
an important case. Suddenly, he distinctly saw, 
through the lower pane of a window, the head and face 
of his wife, her eyes closed and her face white and 
bloodless. 

Almost instantly the vision vanished. He sprang to 
the window and looked out, but could only see the 
dingy walls of the opposite building. Being a cool, 
level-headed man he decided that his eyes had played 
him an odd trick, and calmly went on with his work, 

That evening, however, his wife told him that shortly 
after luncheon their little girl had had a bad fall, cutting 
her face, the sight of the blood so alarming Mrs. Searle 
that she fainted. 

_ It was two o’clock when the accident happened, and 
it was just about that time when Mr. Searle saw the 
face in the window. 

In another case the recipient of the telepathic message 
was walking along a country road when he seemed to 
see ahead of him a room which he recognized as a bed- 
toom at his home known as the white room. On the 
floor lay the figure of his mother, to all appearance 
dead. , 


A Vision Which Averted Death 


“‘The vision,” he says, ‘“‘ must have remained some 
minutes, during which my real surroundings appeared 
to pale and die out; Lut as the vision faded, the actual 
surroundings came back, at first dimly and then clearly. 

“T could not doubt that what I had seen was real, 
so, instead of going home, | went at once to the house 
of our medical man and found him at home. Heat 
once set out with me for my home, on the way putting 
questions | could not answer, as my mother seemed 
quite well when I left home. 

“*1 led the doctor straight to the white room, where 
we found my mother actually lying as in my vision. 
This was true even to minute details. She had been 
seized suddenly by an attack at the heart, and would 
soon have breathed her last but for the doctor’s timely 
advent.” 

Besides illustrating the subconscious nature of the 
telepathic process, these cases illustrate another interest- 
ing circumstance connected with telepathy—namely, 
that it seems to operate most freely between persons 
bound together by ties of blood or friendship, and 
that it chiefly comes into play at some moment of crisis. 

Now, there can be no more critical moment than the 
approach of death, and, in view of all the foregoing 
facts, itis believed by many ‘students of psychical re- 
search, that the dream-visions seen at, or shortly before, 
the time of death are caused telepathically before death 
by the subconscious mind of the dying person or by 
the subconscious mind of some one having knowledge 
of his condition. 

In the case of my dream of Archie Dale, for instance, 
in order to explain it on the telepathic hypothesis— 
which, I may say, I believe affords an entirely adequate 
explanation—it is only necessary to assume that while 
he lay dying he subconsciously thought of me and of 
the happy days we had spent together in our boyhood. 
Thence might arise a conscious or subconscious desire 
to send me a farewell message, and at once the tele- 
pathy process would be set in operation, flashing the 
news of his death to my subconscious mind, by which 
it would later be transmitted to my conscious mind in 
the form of a symbolic dream. 

Or the message might have originated in the sub- 
conscious mind of his brother Edward, who was present 
at his death-bed and with whom I had been on terms 
of warmer friendship than with Archie. 


Telepathic Connection is Sometimes Hard to Trace 


Sometimes, it is true, the telepathic connection is 
hard to trace, as in the dream-picture seen by Mrs. 
Storie. Yet even here it does not seem straining a 
point to suppose that the noise made by the approach- 
ing train awoke her brother, though too late to allow 
him to escape; andthat his subconscious mind grasped 
the details of the scene afterward worked out with 
such picturesque imagery in Mrs. Storie’s dream. The 
presence of Mr. Johnstone on the train may have been 
a mere coincidence; or it may be that, being a friend 
of the victim of the accident, his subconscious mind 
first apprehended the picture of the death and then 
transmitted it to Mrs. Storie’s subconsciousness. 

Nor is it always necessary to invoke telepathy as the 
explanation of seemingly supernatural dreams of the 
dead. The Hilprecht dream, in which a ghostly priest 
interpreted the inscription on the broken fragments of 
agate, bears a striking resemblance to these dreams, 
mentioned in the previous article, in which mathemati- 
cal and other problems are solved during sleep. 

Professor Hilprecht, as we know, had long been en- 
gaged in trying to decipher the fragments. He went to 
bed with his mind engrossed in the problem. © Sub- 
consciously he had doubtless acquired, through long 
study of the lines and tracings on the fragments, the 
data necessary to their correct interpretation, which his 
subconscious mind that night rendered to him in dream, 
the figure of the ancient priest being only a fanciful 
interpolation. 

If, in the last analysis, such dreams as those de- 
scribed above fail to give absolutely decisive proof of 
the future life, they nevertheless do go far to confirm 
and reinforce the traditional faith of mankind. 
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The Unjust Judge 
[Continued from page 780] 


were to set the verdict aside and, using my discretion, 
let you go free, it would be a clear case of your being 
tried by one man—which you have-just-declared to be 
the case, and against which you -have: protested. | 
choose to follow precedent, as | have always done, and 
to act upon the verdict, and not on my personal opin- 
ion. You are convicted, and you must suffer in prison. 
There is, however, always the board of pardons—” 

‘*Send an innocent man suing for a pardon?” 

‘*Oh, oh ! We must not mince words. What mat- 
ter is it if you go free?” 

‘* You falsely imprison me and then talk that way of 
your own act?” 

‘‘Oh,” laughed the judge, ‘‘you must do as you 
like, and | must use such of my powers as I see fit. !f 
you are innocent, it is a pity that you should not be 
pardoned, though it seems a contradiction in terms to 
pardon an innocént man. It is perhaps the easiest way 
for you.” , 

‘“You, who would take no way but the sternest, 
advise me to stultify my conscience by admitting | am 
guilty, and then, from behind prison bars, where you 
have sent me, with all that disadvantage, put me on 
my knees, begging an indifferent half dozen gentlemen, 
after a full dinner, to set me free! Have them treat a 
man, perhaps more upright than any of them, with the 
condescension of the pardoning board to a confessed 
felon! Stop and observe that all this injustice which 
you are advising me how to reverse, you are about to 
create and perpetrate. Is your conscience easy with 
that thought? You might as well give me the tools 
to break out, tell me that | am innocent, advise me of 
the best way to the State line, and then sentence me.” 

‘My dear sir,” said the judge, very patiently, ‘‘let 
me say once more that my mind has no concern with 
what we are about todo. The jury has found a fact. 
I am no more responsible for that than | am for the 
thunder from the clouds. Upon that fact, however 
found, | am obliged, by my reverence for precedent, to 
announce certain consequences. ThatI do. Ido not 
now, and I never have let my personal bias be consid- 
ered. I am simply a machine. | register a certain 
effect. This effect is to be produced upon you in this 
instance. That is all. Do you, now, understand ?” 

. 


IV 
THE MAXIMUM JUDGE 


‘*7ou mean to send an innocent man to prison and 

then trust him to the accident of two other tri- 
bunals as unrighteous as this one—who will know 
nothing of what we know here to-day ?” 

** That is just what I mean.” 

‘* And if they, as you, find themselves bound in the 
clutches of precedent by what you have done?” 

‘*They may—they are, in fact, likely to. I would 
be.” 

“‘Then they are almost certain to sustain the un- 
righteous verdict of this jury ?” 

‘Men bred to the law would be likely to.” 

“And if | should in the end—many years—l know 
it will take that at least—prove that it was a mistake, 
and my sentence unjust—who is to pay, and what is 
the price? Who will restore to me my good name? 
Who will give me back the years I shall spend out of 
the world—wasted ? Who will restore my wife and 
children to me, their happiness to them ?” 

‘* Ah,” smiled the judge, ‘‘ mere speculations ! ” 

“You are now going to pronounce my sentence?” 

“Oh, certainly,’ nodded the judge, reaching for the 
book once more where Barlow’s crime was defined. 

“*Then,” and Barlow smiled, too, ‘‘l have yet an- 
other word to say. You have taught me here, during 
this trial, a great deal about crime. Out there where 
you are about to send me, | shall, | have no doubt, learn 
more. Well, I will justify your, and what you call the 
law’s, teaching. 1 will become a criminal and a jail- 
bird. There will be nothing else left for me. As 
you have perhaps observed, | am a man of some intel- 
ligence. | think I shall make a criminal whom you will 
hear from—as, | have no doubt, you would have heard 
of me in happier lines but for what is happening here 
to-day. I will not take the chances of the law’s delay 
for my freedom. They are nine in ten against me, and 
I can not afford the time. 1 will enter my criminal life 
now. It is you and the law who are in the position 
of robbing me, and of a million times more than | am 
falsely accused of robbing. You are taking that price- 
less thing called liberty. But I shall soon have that 
back. It is my wife’s, my children’s happiness which 
you to-day take away forever—for which I will exact 
stupendous payment. You may be sure, sir, that my 
price will be greater than any punishment you can in- 
flict—larger than yours. Make that as severe as you 
like—” 

“The maxinium,”’ nodded the judge, with his genial 
smile. 

The prisoner nodded in return. 

“It makes no difference whatever.” 

“You will be my—ahem !—guest so much the 
longer, | hope,” said the judge. 

“| hope not. I know I shall not be.” 

c Ah ! ” 

** Precisely !” 
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Success Magazine 


‘*T shall make a note of that on the bill for the in- 
struction of the warden,” and he wrote leisurely for a 
moment. 

“‘ Dangerous; threatens to break out.” 

“Yes,” admitted Barlow. ‘‘Then, be sure, sir, that 
I shall not neglect you. You shall be robbed, be sure 
of that, and of the things you love best, as you, under 
your false color of law, rob me here to-day. You sa 
that my quarrel is not with you, bound by the shackles 
of bad laws and worse interpretations. In precisely 
the same irresponsible way I shall make you suffer, and 
you may do what you leave me to do to-day—find the 
thing or person who is responsible and make him right 
you—if you can. Boards of pardon! Appeals! You 
will simply have to look into your mirror.” 

The judge and the district attorney nodded at his 
palpable hit. Barlow went on. 

‘| reject absolutely and entirely this false pretense of 
yours, that you can do nothing but what you are 
about to do. If you have been enslaved by the con- 
strictions of your calling, you-are still a man, and a 
man sitting where you are should say, ‘Let this man 
go free.’ It is your right, and it is mine—and I would 
walk out of that door, even then, with a debt against 
you and your system of law because of this false arrest 
and detainment among all the vileness this experience 
has discovered.” 

“Why, sir,” smiled the judge, ‘‘ for such an arbitrary 
tuling, in view of the written records of this case, I 
would be liable to impeachment. My plea that I had 
accepted your word in the matter would be subject for 
ridicule.” 

“You are speaking an untruth,” said Barlow, 
calmly. ‘‘This is too solemn an occasion for me to 
mince words with you. There is nothing but a fancied 
fealty to what you have confessed to be a vicious sys- 
tem which binds you to this course. I hold you, you 
alone, responsible now, and shall in the end. And, at 
this time, | want you to consider the end. | think you 
have ason. Think of him now. I have one; think 
of the two.” . 

‘“ Well,” smiled the judge, “‘I do. What then?” 

‘‘Remember! Remember!” said Barlow, solemnly. 
‘* This is a more momentous occasion for you than for 
me, | solemnly believe. Suppose your son stood here 
where I stand now! I say it is a momentous occasion 
for you!” 

“There have been many of them,” grinned the judge. 
**T’ve been on the bench forty years. In that timel’vé 
tried sixty thousand cases. I have often been threat- 
ened in this way. Maledictions of all kinds have been 
called downupon me. I have been threatened with the 
visitation in the night of all the souls of all the crimi- 
nals I have sent to prison and out of the world in these 
forty years. They are to come, a vast, wailing horde, 
to take me with them to trial and sentence as the un- 
just judge before my God.” The judge laughed. 

“What is their sentence to be?” asked Barlow. 

‘*Oh, death,” laughed the judge, ‘‘ death in its most 
horrid form. Do you suppose that they would be sat- 
isfied with anything less ?” 

“‘T shall be satisfied only with something much more.” 

**And what might that be?” asked the judge, with 
an instant of surprise. 

** Torture, first,” answered Barlow. 

‘*Oh,” laughed the judge, indifferently; ‘‘ of course; 
Mog forgotten that they always want to torture me 
irst.” 

**T will surely do it,” persisted Barlow. 

“For many years | have looked for that army of 
criminals | have sentenced, for that array of murderers 
I have sent out of the world, for the wails of their 
wives and orphans, for the curses. of the maimed and 
halt and blind they have left behind—but they have 
not come back. Some have escaped from prison; yes, 
but they have been too glad to get away to stay, and 
not return to bother me.” 

The judge laughed widely. ‘‘And 1 think most of 
them were pretty sure that if they came before me a 
second time it would perhaps be a little worse for them 
than the first time. Once has usually been enough for 
them, and me. Go in peace, Mr. Barlow.” 

The judge laughed. ' 

‘The fact is,” said Barlow, ‘‘ you are proud of your 
sobriquet, ‘The Maximum Judge.’ ” 

“*Very. It is a way of saying that | do my whole 
duty fearlessly.” 

‘*And duty, to you, means ‘Let no guilty man es- 
cape.’”’ 

“Is n’t that about right?” 

Barlow did not answer the question. 

‘*Did you ever hear that it is better that ten guilty 
men éscape punishment than that one suffer inno- 
cently ?” 

“Yes,” smiled the judge. ‘‘They do. You need 
not fear that. And twenty of them, too.” 

‘You believe, | suppose, that every man is guilty of 
something he ought to be punished for?” 

“Undoubtedly.” 

‘*What is the crime for which you are not being 
punished ? ” 

Grinder laughed aloud. ‘‘ Am | expected to inform 
upon myself, try myself, convict myself, and punish 
myself ?” 

‘Then, to your sense, crime is only crime when it 
exposes itself.” 

‘*There is something in that view. We punish to 
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deter. A crime that is unknown, save to the doer of it, 
can make no proselytes to it. It therefore lacks one of 
the elements for punishment—contamination.” 

‘“How many men have you sentenced +to be hanged? ” 
asked the prisoner. 

“‘[ do not know,” answered the genial judge. 
‘‘When my duty is complete | dismiss the case abso- 
lutely from my mind and never think of it again.” 

‘*You will think of this one again,” said Barlow, 
with what sounded a bit like pity. 

‘*Perhaps,” smiled the judge. ‘‘It has been very 
unusual, in an unusual administration of this office. 
permit convicts to talk freely. 1 gain much informa- 
tion for their punishment in that way. But in all my 
experience none has been permitted such freedom as 
you. Nevertheless, it is right, and I have enjoyed it.” 

‘*And how many homes have you wrecked—sent 
the head to a prison and left the rest to be scattered 
through the world in fragments—to make one criminal 
and breed ten more ?”’ 

‘*| have no idea,” said the judge. 

‘*Do not their ghosts visit you at night?” 

“No. I thought that would come.” 

‘*Don’t you ever think of them?” 

‘* Never.” 

‘Their ghosts shall visit you hereafter. And you 
shall think of them. Then you will no longer be so 
debonair upon this bench.” 

“Thank you,” smiled the judge. ‘‘It isthe old, old 
threat.” 

‘*T shall take it upon myself that they shall. And 
then | shall avenge then: all upon you. | shall first 
torture, then destroy you. The latter should have been 
done long ago. But you also deserve the former. 
Then, perhaps, some one who will administer the law 
with humanity and mercy will follow you and profit by 
your terrible example. You are not human. There is 
no blood in your veins. There is no speculation in 
your eyes. You are a machine, yes, as you say, for 
registering the will of another. You have none of your 
own.” 

‘*When I finally sentence you, you may change your 
mind,” laughed the judge. 

‘In a certain sense you are a fiend—as much as a 
fiend can be made out of steel and iron. As a relent- 
less engine which crushes men in its path and goes on 
and neither sees nor remembers, so are you. 

‘*Proceed with my sentence. You may be sure that 
there will be no motion for a new trial, nor any appeal 
to the board of pardons. There is a swifter and surer 
way.” 

‘*Under all the circumstances of the case,” smiled 
the judge, winking slyly down at the district attorney, 
“1 shall not satisfy the district attorney, | fear, unless | 
give you the full extent of the law asa lesson to this 
and other juries.” 

“*It makes no difference,” smiled Barlow. 

‘Then let us say ”’—he wrote it slowly on the back 
of the bill of indictment—‘‘let us say thirty years at 
hard labor in the Eastern Penitentiary.” 

The happy judge smiled at Barlow, and Barlow 
bowed and smiled back at him. 


Note.— The second and concluding part of ‘‘ The Un- 
Just Judge’’ will be published in January. 


¢ * 
A Houseful of Reasons 


IisHOP Ma tatieu, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
always stood as a strong opponent to the inconsid- 
erable, and often inconsistent, salaries that are paid the 
pastor by some congregations amply able to pay more 
liberally. He told the following personal reminiscence 
at a recent conference: 

**T once knew an excellent young man who married 
shortly after he entered the ministry. He was on a 
small salary but he seemed contented and happy. 

**Some twelve or fifteen years went by after | last 
met him, and | had’rather lost sight of him—forgotten 
him, as we will do sometimes—when unexpectedly | 
met him in Boston, well dressed, but not at all cler- 
ically. 

““We shook hands. He said he was doing excellently. 

*** What church?’ | asked. 

*** Oh,’ said he, ‘no church—the wholesale hat busi- 
ness. 

“*But why did you leave the Church?’ | inquired, 
solicitously. 

‘** For seven reasons,’ he replied. 

‘** And what were they ?’ said I. 

‘** A wife,’ he answered, ‘and six children.’” 


o a 


Curtis, Kansas 


Kansas Representative was talking with the newly 

elected Senator Curtis of that State. 

‘I was born in Curtis, Kansas,” the Congressman 
observed. ‘“‘] suppose the place was named for some 
of your forebears.” 

I really can’t say,” responded the Senator. ‘‘ The 
fact is, | didn’t know there was a town in Kansas 
called Curtis.” 

“1 did n’t, either,” said the Congressman, ‘‘ until 1 
was born there.” 


” 
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Now or 


“California Never!” 


‘“‘The Kuhn California Project’’ will irrigate 250,000 acres in the famous Sacramento Valley. The land is 
ready! ‘The water is ready! Are you ready? ‘The sale of these rich valley lands has just begun in tracts 
of ten to eighty acres. Small payment down, then ten annual payments. 

The valley is garden soil, fifty feet deep, yielding immense crops of fruit, alfalfa, sugar beets, and all the 
famous products of California. Mature orange groves on these lands have 
yielded as high as$1,000 per acre yearly. Ifyou are going to have a farm 
why not have the best? The Kuhns are always looking for the best and 
their experts tell them in this enterprise they have found it. They are 
putting millions of dollars into improvements to make it still better. The 
land is close to big markets and will pay for itself. 

You take no chance in buying land under the Kuhn projects. The Kuhn 
interests are irrigating 400,000 acres in the Twin Falls Country, Idaho. 
Their great Sacramento Valley project offers a frostless winter and a 
still wider range of crops. Organize a California Colony in your own 
city or town. Take your neighbors with you. 

There is in press a very choice book of 48 pages, “California—Now or Never.” 
It is by far the handsomest California book ever ‘issued and will show you at a 
glance whether you want a home ranch in California. To insure a select dis- 
tribution, it is priced at ten cents. All other publications which are fully de- 
ro are free. Fill out the coupon below and mail. If you want the new 

enclose ten cents for each copy. 
H. L.. Hollister, 205 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Please a Sree information about Sacramento Valley Irrigated Lands to the 
following address 
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SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 1910 
JHEODORE ROOSEVELT’S 


own and exclusive account of his 
African Trip will continue to 
be a very important feature of the Magazine 
during a greater part of 1910. 









The articles already published have met every expectation with 
regard to their exceptional interest and value, and the extraordinanly 
large editions required to meet the demand have had to be in- 
creased with each number. Nothing he has ever written has better 
revealed his own attractive personality, his remarkable faculty for 
observation and appreciation of the picturesque and unusual in 
both humanity and nature. The Boston Transcript says: 


“Mr. Roosevelt has a unique way of feeling as the American nation feels. His 
general sympathies, modes of thought and emphasis, and even his prejudices are 
largely theirs. That fact makes Americans follow with zest the story of his hunting 
in the wilds, told with the same grim strength that has made his political utterances 
so far-reaching and deep in their influences.” 


In the January number he will describe hunting experiences at 
Juja Farm: 
Hippo and Leopard 


‘These articles are not only fascinating narratives of adventure, they 
are also authonitative accounts of the natural history of many animals 
but little known to most readers. The illustrations by Kermit Roose- 
velt and other members of the expedition are especially interesting. 


To secure all of Mr. Roosevelt's articles subscriptions should begin 
with the October number. 









































GRAND PRIZE CONTEST 


To those who state their ages and make a free hand copy of this picture, which 
in our estimation will be at least 40 per cent. as good as the original, we will send 
absolutely FREE OF CHARGE for THREE MONTHS an illustrated magazine 
devoted exclusively to drawing, success and achievement. This magazine is pro- 
fusely illustrated each month, and contains the MOST MODERN ideas in illus- 
trating ; it will be an aid and an inspiration to those who want to earn LARGER 
SALARIES. 


HAVE YOU THE ABILITY 


to make this picture even 4o per cent. as good as the original? If you have, it will 
prove that you HAVE TALENT for drawing, which can be easily developed by 
practical, invidual training. Trained Artists earn from $25.00 to $150.00 a week. 
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Wri te to-day for illustrated booklet. 


FRANK CULLEN, San Diego, Cal. TYPEWRI i EMPORIUM, 92-94 Lake Ne souicaeo 
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Success Magazine 


The Double -Barrelled 
Author 


[Continued from page 785] 


“ How is he to-day?” I would ask, for in- 
stance. 

“Well, he really seems stronger to-day.” 

“And how does he seem ?” 

This was after he had ceased to be unconscious. 

“Oh, he seems better—teally better.” 

“Is he strong enough to talk?” 

“Oh, yes, quite strong enough—how good it 
is cf you to come day after day; I can’t tell you 
how we appreciate it,” etc., etc. 

“If he should express a desire to see me at 
any time you ’Il let me know, won’t you? Even 
if it were the middle of the night.” 

“Indeed, yes.” 

But he never sent for me, and although the 
bulletins grew more and more favorable, there 
seemed to be no end to his illness. The whole 
family behaved, shall I say, as if they were 
ashamed about something. 

And then, one day, just as I was being turned 
off with the same old phrases, that meant so 
little, little Mrs. Grove kept me from going, and 
in a sudden burst of frankness lifted the veil. 
After that confidence | became as a member of 
the family, spending whole days, and sometimes 
a number of days with them. 

“John,” she said, “I can’t bear to see you 
so perplexed and troubled about Len, any more. 
Bodily he’s just as strong and well as you are. 
But he doesn’t know anybody, or anything. 
It’s—it ’s just as if we had a brand new baby 
in the house.” 

To a casual medical man Leonard’s case 
must have been intensely interesting, but to us 
who loved him it was very terrible. He was 
exactly like a new baby, with all of a baby’s 
charm left out. He was still six feet four long; 
he still looked like a man; and yet he would cry 
and fret, and scold, and smile, and grow playful, 
and make inarticulate sounds. When he got 
used to you he would put out his arms to you, 
just as a baby does when it wants to be taken 
up; and you could amuse him with bells, and the 
ticking of watches. The saving clause, of course, 
was this—that he was not an imbecile baby. 
As babies go, he was bright and quick to learn; 
indeed very much more so than most babies. | 
suppose this was because he had a large and 
well-developed brain to start with. He could 
learn, for instance, in a day or two, tricks that it 
takes the average baby weeks to learn. And of 
course we kept at him, teaching and teaching. 
It seemed the only chance, and, when we gath- 
ered to note progress, a very good chance. He 
got so that he could sit up in bed, without losing 
his balance; he learned to crawl; and one thrill- 
ing day he rose suddenly to his feet, and so re- 
mained, tottering and crowing with joy. With 
each thing learned his latent pgwer for develop- 
ment increased by. leaps and bounds. So he 
learned to talk, as you might express it, before 
he was six months old, and within a year and a 
half he had learned to read and print as well as 
an intelligent child of seven or eight. So that 
we now felt that it was a sure thing that we 
should end by making him a grown man again. 
But would he develop along the old lines into 
the old Leonard Grove ? 

The Irish characteristics began to crop out, 
which was an encouraging sign; but it was dis- 
couraging that the books which had been his 
favorites in his first childhood, did not appeal to 
him in his second. In the family circle, if I 
may include myself, we read aloud to him “ The 
Last of the Mohicans,” ‘Midshipman Easy,” 
and “David Copperfield,” upon which he had 
originally been brought up, but he no longer 
liked them. He liked stories about railroad 
trains better, and stories about boys who play 
with pieces of wire and grow up to be famous 
inventors. “The Lady of the Lake” had lost 
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her charm, it seemed; ‘‘ Julius Cesar” bored him. He 
wanted only modern stories about modern things. 

At arithmetic he was better in his new childhood 
than he had ever been before; and in less radical ways 
he promised to have a better balanced mind, though 
certainly a less phenomenal one. Of his former life 
and craft he remembered not a jot; and sometimes, 
after consultations with his own parents, we would 
conclude that we must soon try to make him under- 
stand; but the time never seemed quite ripe for this 
and the difficulties were enough to stagger the most re- 
solved. Could you, for instance, make the average 
bright boy of eight believe that he had ever been a 
famous author, under a pseudonym? That he had 
loved with all his heart and married the girl who has 
recently been reading aloud to him from the ‘‘Boys 
Own Handy Book”? ‘The doctors said, wait. They 
said they had known similar cases in which memory 
had made its own return. So we kept diligently about 
his education and his future, and left the past to take 
care of itself. His progress was to that of a normal 
child in the ratio of about five to one. 

One thing of prime, and perhaps tragic, importance 
had as yet occurred only to his wife. But one day, 
during Leonard’s afternoon nap, she took me for a long 
walk back on the hills and spoke frankly of the com- 
plications which she must soon face. 

‘* What,” she said, “‘is my-attitude to Len to be— 
when he grows up? He’s fond of me just as he is of 
every one who is with him constantly, and who plays 
with him, and reads to him and corrects him; but that’s 
all. He doesn’t care for me the way he did. He 
doesn’t even realize that there is such a thing in the 
world as caring. Am I to claim him when he grows 
up again as belonging to me, or am | to disappear, or 
stand aside and just let him go ?”’ 

‘*But,” I said, ‘‘my dear child, you’re his wife, and 
I don’t see how you can stand aside and let him go?” 

“Oh, I know,” she answered, “‘ that | am his wife ac- 
cording to law. But not according to anything else. | 
love him, but that doesn’t seem to matter. He is not 
the lad that married me, is he?” 

| shook my head. 

‘‘When he grows up,” she said, with a pathetic 
quaver in her voice, ‘‘and begins to think about such 
things, suppose he falls in love with somebody else ?”’ 

‘* All things are possible,’ | said. ‘* So what is to pre- 
vent him from falling in love with you ? ” 

**Oh,” she said, tragically, ‘‘ he could n’t fall in love 
with me twice / 

‘*In a good many ways,” I said, ‘‘ he is going to be 
like his former self; he’s going to have a slightly differ- 
ent twist of mind, but something of the old, impulsive, 
delightful Irish nature. | don’t see why he shouldn’t 
have sense enough to see for the second time that the 
world contains at the most but one girl. Have I,” | 
said, indignantly, ‘‘even thought of marrying since you 
married Len? Isn't the world filled with reluctant but 
determined bachelors—of your making. No. If you 
weren't you, | would n’t dare prophesy a happy end of 
this matter. But in your power of making a given 
man love you, I believe as I believe in spring and blue 
weather.”’ 

**But,” she said, ‘‘if he doesn’t fall in love with 
me?” And she smiled, for she was pleased to have 
been told pleasant things about herself, even though 
she was unhappy. ‘‘There’s no use talking about a 
good ending. That would take care of itself. But in 
case it begins to look as if there were going to be a bad 
ending—ought n't we to be ready with a plan? To 
have just the right thing to do about it—up our 
sleeves ?” 

‘‘Maybe you've already thought of some plan,” | 
suggested. 

**Maybe I have,” said she, ‘‘ and I’ve lain awake all 
of nights thinking about it, and sometimes crying about 
it; because it seems so awful to me, and yet so utterly 
and absolutely the best thing to do. But1I’m afraid—” 

“Why ?” I said. 

“I’m afraid you'll all be against me. I’m afraid 
you'll all storm at me and tell me I’m a fool.” ° 

I smiled. 

**Aren’t you also afraid,” | said, ‘‘that after I, in 
particular, had stormed my fill at you, that I should 
also strike your” 

She laughed a little; and then turned her beseeching 
eyes, full of tragedy, to me. 

‘*| have decided to divorce him,” she said, “‘and go 
away.” 

‘‘T see,” I said, gravely. 

‘‘And then to come back when he has grown up, 
and try, and try to make him fall in love with me 
again.” 

At first little Mrs. Grove’s plan seemed very cold- 
blooded, appalling and unnecessary to us; but better 
reasoning prevailed. What she proposed was safest for 
all concerned and had, perhaps, the best chance of 
ultimate success. When Leonard should be old enough 
to think of marriage she would come back. Mean- 
while he would forget the mother, nurse and playmate 
of his second childhood, and all of her wonderful and 
lovely ways. 

She sailed for Europe all alone, looking very little, 
and very sad and lovely, as she leaned from the rail of 
a very big steamer and called her good-bys and mes- 
sages to her father and me. She had not cried, except 
just a little at first, just after she had looked in at. Len 
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WHICH WILL YOU HAVE 10 YEARS FROM mew 


bundle of rent receipts or a comfortable home of your own? Will you help support your 
Aandiord for 10 years or will you break the rent-paying habit, be + ad own landlord, and 
put the money in your ogngpowet These questions are for you to 
answer—it is for you to 
You Can Own a Home 
if you want to—youcan stop eso yen can be your own land- 
lord. No matter w here you are or where’ you want to 
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AND PEARSON’S MAGAZINE FOR ONE YEAR 
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OW THE scbeial MOTHERS RAISED THEIR DAUGHTERS. The manners and customs of the Greek and 
Roman mothers—what they thought, read and studied—their culture and refinement—in short, all the great 
masterpieces in literature that appeal directly to mothers and daughters, from the very beginning of civilization and 
books to the present day. What every girl of twelve to twenty should read, as well as every mother (and, for that 
matter, boys and men), instead of wasting their’ precious time over silly, trashy, sentimental and ephemeral novels. 


HIS LIBRARY CONTAINS ALL THE GREAT WORTH-WHILE poems, essays, folk-lore, mythology, stories, great 
historical events, lives of the mothers of great men; as well as the lives of the world’s great women. It is a library 
of inspiration and uplift. All brought together in ten volumes. Double index as to both subject-matter and authors. 
(THESE TEN BEAUTIFUL VOLUMES CONTAIN OVER 3500 PAGES, and | 
are printed from a new cast of 1o-point type, large, clear and on pure white an- 
tique paper, especially made for the edition. The pages are wide with liberal 
margins, and illustrated by specially made line-cut frontispieces. Bound in 
de luxe art cloth, backs and sides stamped with ornamental designs. 
Sold by all Book Stores, Department Stores and News- 
Stand Stores. If your dealer can’t supply you, write to 
PEARSON’S MAGAZINE, N. Y. City. 
Write To-day. Fill out this Coupon [= 
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OUTIN 


HARRY WHITNEY 


OW would you like to spend a year in the Arctic with no 
companions but Eskimos, and no friend but your rifle? Harry 
Whitney did it. His account of the long months spent with the musk 
ox in the middle of Ellesmere Land is the biggest hunting story of the 
year, because it is the most unusual. His photographs are the best 
that ever came out of the Arctic. Incidentally, he was the only white 
man to meet both Dr. Cook and Commander Peary in the far North. 
His story begins in the December number of THE OUTING 


The same number of OUTING contains twelve other articles ° 
that no lover of the outdoors dare ignore. 


All newsstands 25c. $3.00 a year; $4.50 2 years; $6.00 3 years. 
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Success Magazine 


asleep. on’his, bed. But when she could no longer see 
them, two grown men cried like a pair of schoolgirls, 
openly and without shame. You couldn’t help crying, 
because on that very big ship she had looked so alone, 
and so brave, and so little. 

At Christmas | decided to try an experiment on him. 
He had of late begun to take an almost startling interest 
in literature of the most modern kind, and especially in 
the short story. He had reached the critical age some- 
what prematurely, and sometimes fooled for an hour or 
so at a time with original composition. The need of 
writing, then, had survived, and was beginning to 
manifest itself in mild but ever increasing impulses. So 
| took him, for a Christmas present, a volume of stories, 
not brand-new, but very excellent in their way, written 
in the best period of his authorship, by one Robert 
Moore. And these stories were such creations of a rare 
genius as ‘‘ Evadne,”’ ‘‘ The Goose,” ‘‘ Plimpton Sands,” 
‘* Matter,” ‘‘The Porringer,” ‘‘Blue Roses,” ‘Left 
Over,”’ and ‘‘ Sevenoaks.” 

| had no sooner made him a present of this volume, 
together with my affectionate regards and hopes that 
the season would prove a merry one, than | was seized 
with fear at what | had done. For it was just possible 
that the stories into which he had once put so much 
time and heart and labor might prove the shock that 
should give him back his memory of former times. | 
felt that | ought not to have given him the book upon 
no sager advice than my own. | feared the effect that 
returning memory might have if it began to come upon 
him when he was alone and unprepared. | told Mr. 
Grey what | had done, and he did not approve. But 
he said that as long as the milk had been spilt—for 
Leonard had carried the book off to his room and was 
already at it—there was no use trying to scoop it up and 
put it back in the can. We might have spared ourselves. 

I received from Len, the very next day, a charmingly 
misspelled note thanking me for the book and express- 
ing it as his frank opinion that the stories in it were so 
much rot. ‘‘You said,” he wrote, ‘‘ that it’s Moore’s 
last book of yarns. If he’s still alive, he ought to be 
proud that he stopped when he did. 1 suppose you ’ll 
say | don’t know what I’m talking about; but if | 
could n’t write better stories than these without helf 
trying, I’d kick myself.” 

I made an issue with him of this boast, and defied 
him to write any kind of a story, let alone a story that 
was better than those he had been reading. The dare 
appealed to him; he shut himself up for a number of 
mornings and spoiled a great many sheets of paper. 
He came to me with a frank confession of failure. 

‘| know what they ought to be like when they’re 
done,” he said, ‘‘ but 1 don’t seem to know how to do 
‘em. I guess it’s like anything else; you’ve got to 
learn how. But that fellow Moore learned how to do 
the wrong thing—that’s the trouble with him. I be- 
lieve 1’d like to write stories better than to eat, and 
I’m going to learn how, but I’m going to begin right, 


if 1 begin at all.” 
“As how?” | asked. 
“Why,” he said ‘‘I’ll study the stories that the 


most people read, and learn how to write others like 
them. What’s the use of giving people what they 
don’t want? Look at Edison—don’t you suppose it 
would have been just as easy for him to invent silly 
complicated things that were n’t any good to anybody, 
except maybe to surprise them a little?” 

“In other words,” I said, *‘ you believe in writing 
what the reader wants to read; not what the: writer 
wants to write ?” 

‘* Why, of course,” he said, ‘‘ don’t you ?” 

I had once heard the man who now stood before me, 
a frank and eager youth, I had once heard him from 
the summit of his mastery lay down contrary precepts 
anent public and authors and art. But | wondered; 
| wondered if, perhaps, there was not more wisdom in 
the youth than ever there had been in the master. 

However that may’ be, the determination grew upon 
Leonard to become deliberately, and by premeditation, 
a popular author. His first period was one of study 
and incubation; a systematized effort (and here was 
something of the old Leonard with a new application) 
to learn what not to do; and he made for himself a 
short and valuable list of ‘‘don’ts.” 1 suppose when 
it came to actual composition and setting motives in 
order, the immense practise that his brain had once 
gone through must have helped. Be that as it may, 
his progress toward the goal of popularity was rapid 
and sure. He brought me one day a finished story, 
and asked my opinion. | read the thing. 

‘*Len,” I said, ‘‘ this April I have read a dozen stories 
in the May and June magazines exactly like this. It is 
neither better nor worse; the reticent touch of pathos 
at the end is very pretty and tender; but as your name 
is not known to the editors | don’t see why they should 
buy from you. They have old stand-bys who make 
these stories for them—of course | don’t want to dis- 
courage; suppose you try ——’s.” 

But he was not discouraged, and instead of humble 
’s he tried his effort on a high and mighty. "He 
received shortly a most courteous letter from the editor- 
in-chief with an acceptance of that particular story, a 
check, and a request for.more. ‘‘ You have,” wrote 
the editor, ‘‘a future before you; you have the rare 
faculty of writing what people want to read.” 

Stories flowed from him, well plotted, confiding, 
clearly written, and containing here and there, just 





SEE PAGE 771 
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LEARN PIANO TUNING AT HOME by the aid of the TUNE- 
A-PHONE. A Profession that can be converted into money at any 
time or place in the civilized world at an hour’s notice. Earn 

@.00 to $15.00 per day. Valuable illustrated book FREE. Write 
TILES BRYANT SCHOOL OF PIANO TUNING, 80Music Hall, Battle Creek, Mich. 


ae OUT 
GOPHERS 
Rats, Mice 
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THA 
, NEVER FAILS 
UNBEATABLE EXTERMINATOR 
15e., 2 st Druggists 


» 5. wate sine iowa one, ne J. U.S & 


$2000 A DAY PROFIT 


dertul invention ! 

“Canchester” Incandescent Kerosene Lamp 
Burns with or without mantle. Ten times bright- 
er than electricity ifs or acstglene at one-tenth the 
cost. Burner fits al standard lamps. Saves 75% oil. 

o trimming wicks—no generating. Everybody 
buys—showing means selling. Agents coini: — 
ey. Beware of imitations. Write now for 
territory. Act quick. Address 
CANCHESTER LIGHT CO., Dept. S. CHICAGO, ILL 


[Teach Sign Painting 


Show Card Writing or Lettering by mail 
and guarantee success. Only field not over- 
| crowded. My instruction is unequalled because 
} Wirite or yeonal and thorough. Easy terms. 
Write for large catalogue. 

CHAS. J. STRONG, Pres. 
mt SCHOOL OF LETTERING, 
Dep. A, Detroit, Mich. 

“Oldest and Largest School of Its Kind.” 






















































Farmers’ ‘‘ Ever-Ready”” 
Tool Kit Does It 


nts going wild over re- 
oy M. Snyder made $46 
in 2hrs. Joseph Pine took 
65 orders in two days. M. D. Finch sold 42 inghrs. Had 
no experience. You can do it. To show it means a sale. 
FREE SAMPLE to workers. Foote Mfg. Co., Dept. 247, Dayton,0. 








the BASIS 
of All 


“Stop Fore et ig KNOWLEDGE 


Youare no Pow npn way hy than your 

memory. Send today for 4 free book, ** How to 

Remember”—F aces, Names, Studies— Develops will, 

nesta teat Self-Confidence, Conversation Public 
g. Increases income. Sent absolutely free—Add 


DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL, 796 Auditorium Bldg. chicane 


CAN YOU EXPLAIN 


Why the Gyroscope Acts as it Does ? 

On the principle of the Gyroscope depends the Monorall, the trans- 
portation of the future. The Gyroscope will supplant the compass 
an/ balance theair ship. The Gyroscope is instructive and entertaining. 

Hundreds of interesting experiments can be made with a Gyroscope. 
An Ideal Christmas Gift for B y or Girl. 
“Bend 25 cents, stamps or coin, for a Gyroscope with complete direc- 
tions. Also ask for Big Christmas Catalogue No. 78 of 1000 novelties, 
toys, games, puzzles, etc., FREE, The most interesting catalague 
you ever saw. 











THE N.Y. NEWS COMPANY 
Dept. 26 15 Warren 8St., New York 


MEN WANTED 


2254 men $ 42 profit 
averaged — per day 
Selling “‘ WEAR-EVER” Aluminum 
Specialties during July and August, 1909 
Half of the-e men had no previous boy nota 
Work made pleasant by our 175 page Instruc- 
tion Book. No door-to-door canvassing. Let 
us show you what others have done. Address 
The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., Desk 27, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Opportunity knocks but don’t expect the door to be kicked in. 














The most up-to-date and complete light- | 
ing system on the market. Beautiful fix- 


tares forthe home. Attractive high candle 
i er inverted arcs for stores, halls, e' 
e best proposition going for hustling 
agents. Write today for t= mol terms and & 
tory. Handsome Catalog Free. 


SUPERIOR MFG. CO., 289 Second St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 











COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let me see what you can do withit. You 
can earn $20.00 to $125.00 or more per week as 
illustrator or cartoonist. My practical sys- 
tem of personal individual lessons by mail 
will develop your talent. Fifteen years’ suc- 
cessful work for newspapers and magazines 
FY qualifies me to teach you. Send me your sketch 
of President Taft with 6c. instampsand I will 
send you a test lesson plate. also collection of 

draw ings showing possibilities for YOU. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL of "Wustrating ang 


chofield Bidg.., Cartooninz 











EES. Many examinations everywhere soon, Thousands 

of appointments during 1910. Salary $600 to 1 600. Ry 

aavancement. Annual vacation with full pay. 
Common education sufficient. Country and City residents equ uall 
ae Candidates ——— free. Write for schedule, aly 


ae 
W"ts: RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS. CUSTOM HOUSE EMPLOY- 





when you expected it, an artfully couched touch of 
reticent but gulpy pathos. Along the same lines he 
produced a long story that was published as a book and 
became a best seller, and was dramatized into an 
unspeakably stupid and awkward play—which is still 
running. He was not a writer, but a manufacturer, 
He gloried init. ‘‘ What my customers want,” was his 
slogan, ‘‘ that they shall have.” 

And he laughed with delight and conceit of himself. 
But he worked just as hard and painstakingly as ever 
before his accident; only toward different ideals. He 
did not write for money, though he loved it because it 
proved that in his chosen purpose he was making good. 
He wrote to please others—the most others that could 
be p'zased at onetime by onething. And he succeeded 
beyond the dreams of those who thunder from pulpits 
or strive in: slums. 

One day we were coming down Broadway; and 
suddenly Len came to a full stop, oblivious to every- 
thing, and every one, but what was immediately occupy- 
ing his mind. | followed his gaze. 

““Well?” I said, and-again, ‘‘ well?” 

‘“By George,” he answered slowly, 
pretty !” 

At the next telegraph office we came to I said, ‘I’ve 
got to send a wire; wait, will you?” And I went in, 
and cabled to his wife: 

“Len has grown up. Better come home.” 

Two weeks later he received an invitation from the 
Trotters—wise and discreet old friends from the old 
days—to visit them at Newport. We had the deuce of 
a time to make him accept. He said: ‘It’s spring in 
New York, and it’s good; all the women have new 
hats and they look lovely. 1 don’t want to go until 
the flowers in the window-boxes begin to get sun- 
burned.” But we told him the Trotters were rich old 
friends, and so fond of him, and that they would feel 
hurt if he didn’t go to them; he need only stay a day 
or two. -Furthermore, many houses were now open in 
Newport, and there were pretty girls there already; 
there were surely pretty girls at the Trotters. But 
when at last he did agree to go, it was grudgingly, as 
a personal favor to me. 

He came back in just a week, with the most radiant 
expression | ever saw on a man. He burst into my 
rooms—almost literally. 

‘* John—John,” he said, ‘‘ | had to come straight to 
you. The most wonderful thing has happened. It’s 
all owing to you. My God, man, the minute I saw 
her | wanted to kill myself. I knew I hadn’t achance}; 
And | knew I’d be unhappy all the rest of my born 
days. And—oh,* John—l was all wreng. Because she 
says it was the same with her, right from the beginning.” 
He paused, out of breath. 

~‘* Some little-fool,” I sajd, ‘‘ 

He flew into a royal rage. 

“1 would n’t take that from any man but you,” he 
cried, and then relenting, and argumentative, and 
exalted, all at once. 

‘*A pretty face!” he said. 
it’s the only face in the world. It’s the first face | 
have ever seen. It’s the [last face I shall ever see! 
But you’ll help us, won’t you?” 

““Help your” I said. “ How ? What’s up?” 

‘* She ’s down-stairs,” he said, ‘‘in ahansom. We’ve 
run away. Isn’t it splendid ?” 

I picked up my hat and gloves and we went down- 
stairs. But when little Mrs. Grove saw the expression 
on my face, and when I saw the expression on hers, it 
was all we could do not to burst out laughing. We 
felt so happy—and so deceitful. 

‘“My son,” I whispered to Len, ‘‘ You have not 
lied to me—thank God !” 

And I looked at little Mrs. Grove and she looked at 
me. And I thought of a passage in Kipling that runs: 
‘* And the Mugger knew that the Jackal knew that the 
Mugger knew, and so there was peace between them.” 


* * * * * * * 


Only the other day I was talking with Leonard, or 
being talked to by him, and he said, out of a clear sky, 

‘Have you any idea ‘what a curious and wonderful 
thing love is?” 

| shook my head. 

“It makes you absolutely happy to begin with, 
but it does funny things to your mind. Do you know, 
sometimes I’m just as sure that my wife and I loved 
each other, and belonged to each other in some former 
life, as | am of anything—back in Babylon, or Eden, | 
suppose, when the world was young. 

“That must be a wonderful belief to have,” I said, 
‘*but if you’re happy in your present life, why that 
seems to be all that’s necessary.” 

He shook his head impatiently. 

7 You don’t get the point,” he said. ‘‘ The service 
says, ‘until death do you part,’ but there’s nothing in 
that. If we belonged before, and belong now, sha’n’t 
we meet again after death in some future life, and 
belong again? Those are the important things—what ' s 
now, and what’s to come—not what was.’ 

‘“Well,” I said, ‘‘ there is nothing the gods can give 
that is too good for you two, but ”—and I looked 
about my little Sitting-room, which isn’t any too pretty 
or homelike—‘‘| don’t quite see where {| come in.” 

“Oh,” he cried, enthusiastically, ‘‘ don’t you see 
it will be just'the same as now. She and I will give 
up all thought of a future life,” he said, ‘‘ unless you ’ll 
promise to be living just around the corner.’ 
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with a pretty face.” 


“John, it’s the face, 
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Fifty Per Cent More Interest 


Six per cent is 50 per cent better than 4 per cent. 
It EOE ar. cot Sete then 3 por cole 
THE 6% CERTIFICATES 
issued ty at Company are safe and conservative. Backed by 
o 5 mortgage security, deposited in trust, and more than 14 
years 


business experience. 
A sound, satisfactory and — investment for savings. 
Write for the Booklet 
CALVERT MORTGAGE & DEPOSIT co. 
1042 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 


SAVE ROOM 


Most convenient and practical low- 
jeed Typewriter Stand on the mar- 
ade Oak, fine 









extension slide; Paper Cabinet with 
shelves 14x8x1} in. ; Cabinet has roll 
curtain front and copy holder, Order 
from dealer if he has it or will get It; 
«therwise from us. De not accept a 
substitute = = “ae 








We a'so make H 
Sehool, Church Stand ts ** just 
ert ger one d Ask for Catalog pe tend only. 
Ne. a rtaat og Desks, Chairs, Files, Book Cases, ete. 

©. 4,0—Mission Furniture, Rockers, Davenports, Couches, Settees. 
EK. U. STAFFORD MFG. CO., 242 Adams St., CHICAGO, ILL. 












rh $2.75 d Boy's sizes, 2 
Children’ 8 tian Ot to 10, $1.50. Either kind rhe 
_— —_ — of price. Money refunded if they 
factory. Send for free catalogue. 
on & SCHLOERB, 
Main St., Oshkosh, Wis. 
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aonty ene. Bight 1 arwes. No ae 
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2 = per week. 











caomnahy praia 


Appointments were made to Civil Service places 
during the past year. Excellent 
Aer young people. Each ver we instruct by mail thousands of 





persons who — these examinations and a large share of them receive 

‘0 life iti at to $1,500 a year. If you desire a posi- 
tion of this kind, write for our Civil Service Announcement, containing full 
information about all eet and recently used 





by the Civil Service Commission. 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE.WASHINGTON, D.C. 


MAKE MONEY EASY 


Agents wanted in every country to sell the popular Novelt 
Knives for ee Gifis with name, eadrons ‘ess, photo, lodge 
embem, etc., on handle. 


on ACENTS EARN 
$75 to $300 a Mo. 
(We show you how) 


Big profits—quick sales—exclusive territory. Write quick for our 
liberal money making special offer to agents. Our new self sharp- 
ening scissors are the quickest sellers for lady agents. 

NOVELTY GUTLERY GO., 53 Bar St., Ganton, O. 


Arithmetic Made Easy 


for anyone with a set of Arithmetic Help. Any and 
t i. ae all examples and problems in arithmetic, from the 
a f] easiest to the hardest, are worked out and explained 
& * ya 80 anyone Can understand, For the student or busi- 
ness man. Easy andsimple. 2 volumes; 630 pages; 
over 200 illustrations and color plates; bound in es 
silk cloth. Most complete ever published. A A $2 bill 
brings a set prepaid anywhere, 
e4| at our expense and get your money os ag “Order sae. 


Standard Sales Co., 24 Fifth Ave., 








Chicago 


NCLE SAM WANTS YOU 


for the Census Office, Postal, Railway Mail 
and Revenue, Customs or Departmen 
40,000 a tments pote yearly, 
Pal pai FREE concern 
oe examinations (to be held s00 a 
Sample qu estions previous: |; ete, 
‘Address the originate: : 
NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE 
18-40 Second Nat’! Bank Bldg., Washington, D.C. 




















ss vu S@AZEPIFES 


They mend all Jeaks in all utensils—tin, brass, 

a copper, graniteware, hot water bags, etc. Nosolder, 
cement or rivet. Any one can use them; fit any sur- 

face; three million in use. Send for sample pkg. 0c. 
Complete package assorted sizes, 25¢ postpaid. Agents wanted. 
Collette Mfg. Co., Box 112, Amsterdam, N. ¥. 


HADDOCK’S SUCCESS BOOKS 


ARE WORK-BOOKS, not essays. Young man said: * Don’tsaya 
word, mother; I’m founding my... whole life on * Power for Suc- 
eess.’” Lawyer: “ The greatest training-book [ know.” . Business 
man of * Power of Will”: ‘Worth $6,000.00. These practical 
teachers, same as a bank, take you into your ground floor self, and 
build you up and out to win your very best. They are rétarnabley $00, 
on cash order, after five days. You cannot lose. Get our handsome 
circnlarsnow. POWEKR-BOOK LIBRARY, AUBURNDALE 
STATION, BOSTON, MASS. 

















IF SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘*SUCCESS MAGAZINE” IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. SEE PAGE 771 









But hundreds of our custom- 
ers have already ordered 
and reordered. It is a 
handmade cigar of the 
popular panatella shape, 

4% inches long. Its wrap- 
per is of selected import- 
ed Sumatra, covering a 

lean, long filler body of 
rich, mellow, tasty 

Havana It draws 

freely and burns evenly 

with a firm, steel-gray 
sh which denotes 
quality 

Our 44c price is the 

logical result of our 

selling from fac- 















We are 
so con- 
fident of 
this fact 
that we 
want to send 
ou a box of 
fifty (50), ex- 
pressage prepaid 
on Free Tria 













































tory to smoker di- Smoke 5 or 6 of 
rect. The5jc saved them—cut one open 
is the Jobbers’, to prove its long fil- 


Jrummers’ and’ 
Retailers’ 
profits and 
expenses 


ler Havana and exe 
cellent workmanship. 

lf you like them, send 
us $2.25 within 10 days, 

Should they not prove 
you asa satisfactory in every re- 
perma- ——— the remain- 

3 . cigars to us expressage 
——" ool ect—there will be no 
charge for cigars used in 
testing. 

Write us the request fora 
trial on your business letter- 
head. Mention if you prefer 
them mild, medium or strong. 


(Rema 


105A Lenox Ave. 
New York 
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NEW YORK_ | 
REAL ESTATE 


The One Investment 
CERTAIN TO INCREASE 
PRODUCING LARGE INCOME 
gssgsas 
’ BOND Secured by it 
yielding 6% a year 
s an ideal investment 


\ share of STOCK which repre- 
sents the actual OWNERSHIP 
and yields its FULL PROFITS, 


is a better investment 
Ssgsta#w 


Write for Booklet § 
riving Facts and Figures 


fo) 


WEW YORK REALTY OWNERS 

















Success Magazine 








489 Fifth Avenue, New York 














TEARN TO BE A WATCHMAKER 


Bradley Polytechnic Institute. 
Horological Department. 
Peoria, Hlinois. 

Largest and Best Watch School in America. 

We teach Watch Work, Jewelry, 
Engraving, Clock Work. Optics Tu- 
ition reasonable. Board and rooms 
near school at moderate rates. Send 
for Catalog of Information. 23 B STREET 

















START A on yo saghel. aan spare ae re. 
% 8 f fe 
BUSINESS finer it rae Eine 


ORDER BUSINESS.” It explains all. Write me to ier ian 
will be pleased with what I send pa FREE. 


Address HUG cKEAN, 
Dept. 260, ‘No. 2232 Ki nth ‘Ave... New York. 














EARN YOUR OWN CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


BOYS! 
EARN YOUR OWN “CHRISTMAS MONEY” 


ling SUCCESS MAGAZINE each month at 10 
nts acopy. One boy makes over $25.00 a week 
ing Success. $125.00 in extra cash prizes. 
Be sides a big cash profit, each copy sold will count 
toward earning. you a football, .a pair of skates, a 
sled, a sweater, a watch, a knife, a fountain pen, a 
rifle, a printing-press, a tool outfit, a steam engine 
or any reward you want. “Write at once for free 
Reward List, Prize Offer, and FIRST TEN COPIES 
OF SUCCESS MAGAZINE FREE, Drop a 


postal to 


Junior Departmeat, SUCCESS MAGAZINE 
22nd Street and Fourth Ave., New York City, N. Y, 

















1 Am 


YOURS 


FREE For A Little 
Work in Spare Time 

















THE COLUMBIA 


Greatest Offer Out 


Of course you want a Bicycle, and you want 
the best. There is a decided increase in cycling 
interest this season, and you won't be in it unless you 
have a Columbia. We will tell you how to get 


Your Bicycle FREE 














You know how you enjoy reading Success Macazine every month, 
and how easy it will be to get your friends to subscribe at only $1.00 
a year. Just think of receiving a Columbia Bicycle, absolutely without 
cost, all charges prepaid, as a reward for getting a surprisingly small 
number of Success: MaGazine subscribers! That is our offer, and it is 
undoubtedly the most remarkable offer of its kind ever put out. 
There is no limit to the number of Bicycles to be given away. 











Every person who fills out (or copies on a postal card) this 
coupon in the corner can get a Columbia Bicycle free of cost. 
The machines are the very latest model, and we can 
furnish just the size and specifications wanted by boy 


AD Dee. 
The 

ped Man 
° ae 


; succ 

or girl, man or woman. If you really want a MAGAZINE, 
° > a + 22nd St. 
Bicycle, you'll never have a_ better chance City, N.Y. 


Dear “Bicycle Man:” 
Please tell me all about 
your gee bicycle offer 

hey and send necessary outfit 

°* solcan start at once. If I 
” don’t like your offer I agree 

to return the blanks and notify 
you so that I will be under no 
further obligations. 


to get one, 


Don’t Wait Until 
To-morrow 


FILL OUT OR COPY THIS 
COUPON AND MAIL 










Name 





Street or P.O. Box Address 





TO-MORROW 





Town and State 














IF SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘*SUCCESS MAGAZINE”’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. SEE PAGE 771 
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BIG FEATURES FOR M10 


Sunset Pagazine 














BK |[1] ONE HIGH IN AUTHORITY, is writing 
( a series of twelve articles on MEXICO, ITS 
PAST AND FUTURE, to appear in Sunset, 
commencing January. Especially in view of 
the sensational charges recently made regarding 
conditions in Mexico, these articles, concerning 
our sister Republic, will be very important. 


[2} STEWART EDWARD WHITE has completed 
his latest and best novel, THE RULES OF 
THE GAME, dealing with life in the Sierra 
Nevada, the Forest Service, the sheep and 
cattle men, and the stirring story of existence in 
the mountains above the clouds. It will 
commence in SUNSET for January. 


Wu 




















iiesialenll 5. es 
[3] ALASKA AND THE ALASKANS—Two or more articles by Governor Walter E. Clark; the New York Sun 


correspondent, who was recently appointed Governor of our Northern Empire by President Taft. 
[4] THE CHINA OF TOMORROW, THE JAPAN OF TODA Y—Papers by progressive Chinese writers on the 
awakening of Asia, and the part China will play—Yone Noguchi, poet and journalist, well-known in America, will write on 
Japan, its people and their aims. 
‘{5] BRET HARTE—Recently there has come to light a large amount of new material dealing with the life of Bret Harte, and 
these reminiscences and some of his best stories will appear. 
[6] SOUTH AMERICA’S REPUBLICS—Hon. John Barrett, Director of the International Bureau of American Republics, 
will contr’bute timely papers dealing with the little known big nations of our neighboring Continent. 
[7] THE BEST FICTION—Sovnser’s fiction writers for 1910 will include Jack London, of “Seawolf” fame; Eleanor Gates, 
the Prairiz Girl; Billee Glynn, the new writer whose work combines the grace of Le Gallienne with the humor of Stevenson; 
Dane Coclidge, Sinclair Lewis, Elliott Flower, Mabel Craft Deering, and many others. 
[8] JOAQUIN MILLER, THE POET OF THE SIERRA —vwill furnish during the year, poems and prose articles 
written in that incomparable manner, which has won him highest praise from the world’s best critics. 
[9] BIG THINGS IN THE PROGRESS OF THE WEST TODA Y-—The Editor of Sunset Macazine will continue 
the series of articles dealing with notable features in the up-building of the country beyond the Rocky Mountains. 
[10] AND—JUST TO MAKE YOU LAUGH-Stories by Ellis Parker Butler, William Hamilton Osborne, Edward 
Salisbury Field (Childe Harold), Ralph Lynn, Gelett Burgess, E. A. Brininstool. 
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FREE! Vernal Falls, Yosemite Valley, is the subject of a beautiful hand-colored photogravure, which will be 
included free with subscription to SUNSET MAGAZINE, if sent direct. 








CTO 


SUNSET MAGAZINE is 15 cents a copy, $1.50 the year. 


SPECIAL OFFERS 


NOLO 


Sunset Magazine . . . . $1.50 All Sunset Magazine $1.50 All Sunset Magazine . + $1.50 All 

American Magazine .50 f Success Magazine . : fi Woman’s Home Companion 1.50 f 

Review of Reviews . ar i fore) or American Magazine .. . 1.50 or Review cf Reviews . . . . 3.00 or 
“Vernal Falls’”—Free $3.25 “Vernal Falls”—F $2.50 “Vernal Falls”—Free $3.50 


SEND NOW TO 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 


BYa\4/@\b10\1/0\8/0\1/0\(0\1/0\1 16) 


320 BATTERY STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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The Best of Xmas Gifts 


A DIAMOND 


Is there any gift for man or woman so accept- 
able, so much to be desired, or so perman- 
ently valuable as a really fine diamond ? 


If you wish to confer up 
of Christmas gifts or t 

finest grade of Blue W 
wish, our system of sell 


beautiful 
ir own use the very 


nyone this most 
for vo 


stone in any 





setting vou 


DIAMONDS ON CREDIT 


At Lowest Importers’ Prices 


Brings our good 


one of the 
world. Weimport our 
thenthere. We buy 
Instead of counting ona 


on amass of sale 


We are 


sell you diamond 
We furnish 


reputable man or wo 


20% with order and 10 


You have the privilege 
its full 

Any article here ill 
sent express prepaid tor y 


our expense if not perfectly 


Send at once for 


Christmas catalog No 
Christr 


Special Holiday Discount of 10 


diamond before 


diam ) 


actions strictly 


our 


n reach of all 


imond dealers in the 
the rough ’’ and finish 
normous quantities 

t t we figure 
That's why we can 


ig prices 
than any other dealers. 
on credit to any 


an on these terms 


per.month. 


} 


t exchanging vour purchase at 
value All trans 


confidential. 


istrated or in our catalog No 2l 
r examination, returnable at 


satistactory. 


beautiful 
It’s free. 


65 - page 
Select your 
and get it on credit. 


on all Cash Purchases. 


J. M. LYON & CO. 


71-73 Nassau Street 


New York City 
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set in touch with us immediately. 
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Model 19—$2000 


q The Only Car of Established Reputation at a Moderate Price 


If there is any probability whatever of your buying an automobile for 1910, you ought 
» this remarkable car before making your purchase. 


Everything about it represents the refinement of construction, together with running qual- 
s that are a revelation to those. who have owned other cars. 


This Model t9 is not made to sell in big quantities, and dealers have already placed 
rders for all the cars we can build. 


strongly advise those who are contemplating the purchase of a car of this character, to 
Brochure giving full details sent on request. 


HAYNES AUTOMOBILE CO., 110 Main Street, Kokomo, Indian 


Licensed under Selden Patent ; 
Member of Association of Licensed Automobile Manujacturers 
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REALTY 
MORTGAGE BOND CO 








SAFE, CONVENIENT, 
PROFITABLE 


First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds secured 

on Improved Farm Land. This Cpnpnes ae 

sanks in North and South Dakota and 

deals direct with horrower, whch insures 

clients the best security and the highest rate of 
interest consistent with absolute safety. 


REALTY MORTGAGE BOND CO. 
325 Security Building Minneapolis, Mian, 














Before You Buy Get Our Price on 
=e TYPEWRITERS 


We have all standard makes in slightly used 
but perfectly rebuilt machines, guaranteed to 
stand as much service as new full priced ma- 
ehines but priced one to two thirds less. 
Remingtons $32.50, Smith iers, $27.50, and 
Fay Sholes $20.00. Write for list of other ma- 
chines. We ship on approval and rent machinesanywhere. . 


Rockwell Barnes Company, 504 Baldwin Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Health Comes With Strength 





7 Both are requisite of life. I show. re. 
| sults and prove them. ROLAN. 
DoW, SANDOW, THE &A 

} TRIO, RUMULUS, IRVIN, UNG 
and ——, rT P oe com 

were trai along my lines. SUMP 

PURE, PHYSICAL CULTURE. i 

system is simple. No matter how 

= may be, it will develop every muse! 
jouble | gw strength, increase your wei; 

you in perfect symmetrical con. 


1 have also a special reducing belt, 
1 THE TITUS REDUCING BELT 


will take off 20 to 25 pounds a month. Far 
L more effective than drugs. Does not im. 
pair your health. Price $2.50. Send waist 
Trained through my mail course measurement. 
SPECIAL MAIL COURSE 
I have a perfect course of Physical Instruction by Mail, which is 
the result of many years’ personal experience in training. The course 
which I send is the identical one used in training Rolandow, and 
which made him the strongest man in the world to-day. He is the 
only man SAN WW refused to meet in competition, 
With my system of instruction I guarantee to 
MY GUARANTEE<increase your weight. double your strength and 
perfect your muscular development. 
My comme is an individual one, suitable to each pupil’s require. 
ments. I have never had a dissatisfied pupil. Enclose two- 
cent stamp to learn full particulars. 


PROF. H. W. TITUS 





















Titus Building, 156 East D 23d ST.. New York 
Ee 

& aaa) Will You Try One 

if we send it FREE ? 
= ‘ We want every merchant, dealer, bookkeeper 
z and clerk who requires quick, accurate 
footings to prove for himself the worth 


and economy of the “little magic- 
ian”—The 


Rapid Computer 
Adding Machine 


We'll send it to you on five days’ free 
trial—if it pleases you, pay our price of 
only $25.00—if it doesn’t, send it back at our 
expense. It does its work perfectly at = 
angle—can rest on any desk or on boo 

alongside figures you wish to add. A wonder 
as a saver of time and errors. Capacity 
9,999,999.99. S: -2 time and money—write us to- 
day you’d like .. try one. Catalogue free. 


RAPID COMPUTER CO., 1459 Tribune Bidg., Chicago 


LEARN TO 


Mount Birds 


ANIMALS and GAME HEADS 
We teach you by mail to prepare and mount 
sw@all kinds of Birds, Animals, Heads, Fi 
yp Tan Skins and make Rugs, etc. Our schoo! 
teaches the latest and best methods. Easily, 
quickly learned at home by men, women 
and boys. ‘Taxidermy is a necessity for 
heig hunters, trappers and Nature ay 
~ You can earn from $25 to 
fag Bi Profits $50 a month, in spare time, 
~— ie sapby mounting for others and selling your own specimens, or 
$2,000 to $3,000 a year asa profession. Lowrate of tuition, expert instructors, 
s G teed or mo cost. Write today for full particulars. 


We send splendid book on Taxidermy for a short 
FREE time free, also free Taxidermy Magazine and 
imple Diploma. Done et but write today. 


Learn all about our pa nn school. Wi 
Northwestern School of Taxidermy, 1529 Elwood Building, Omaha, Neb. 


» i) 













































Learn Photography 
Photo-Engraving or 3-Color Work 


Engravers and 3-Color Operators Karn from $20 to $50 per week. 
Only college in the world where these paying bt AT 4, = 
taught ergy en 2 Established 16 years. Endorsed by In- 
ternational Association of Photo-Engravers, and Photo) 
phers’ Association of Illinois. Terms easy ; living inexpensive. 
Graduates placed in positions, Write for catalogue, and 
specify course in which you are interested. 


Illinois College of Photography Or) 951 Wabash Ave.. RM: 
Bissell College of Photo-Engraving Resins Da * 








NSS \ Looks like a diamond—wears like adia- 
- aranteed forever— 
stands filing like a diamond—stands heat 

like a diamond—has no paste, foil or arti- 

ficial backing.’ Set only in solid gold 
—- -20th the cost ot diamonds. 

A marvelously reconstructed gem, Not 

an imitation, Sent on approval. Write 

for our catalog, it’s free. No canvassers- 

f not satisfactory money refunded. 
ewelry Co., 431 N. Broadway, St. Louis 


ERTIFIED PUBLIC 


- 4 mond—brilliancy 












ACCOUNTANT 


0 The outy professions in which the demand exceeds the su ply. 
P 


Weeqnu ‘ou for practice anvwhere. No classes; indi nal 
newention. Couraes embrace Theory of Accounts, Practical 
Accounting, Auditing, C:mmercial Law, Cost Accounting, 
kkeeping and Business Practice. Write for Booklet C. 
UNIVERSAL BUSINESS INSTITUTE, Dept. C, 
27-29 East 22nd Street, New York. 
RECOGNIZED ACCOUNTANCY SCHOOL OF THE WORLD. 


LEARN JEWELERS’ ENGRAVING 


A high salaried and easily learned trade, taught thoroughly by mail. We will tesch 
the beginner better engraving than he can gain in years of rigid apprenticeship. We 
will also improve the skill of any engraver. Send for our catalog—Free. 


THE ENGRAVING SCHOOL. Dept. 21. Page B’ldg., Mich. Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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overcoat | oa 


OVERCOAT 
made to order 
iby Spend 1¢ —Save Many Dollars 


Drop us a postal requesting our big 
qeee “ Handsome Fall and Winter Style 


Book” with 64 smart 
suit and overcoat samples, F REE 
> 










self-measuring outfit, etc.— 
We will prove to you the folly of 
paying high prices for your tailoring 
when you can get the smartest New 
York clothes made to your measure 
at our low prices. 
This season so far has been the bi 


of our career—we are not si e 









are giving the smartest clothes and “hc 
biggest anes of any tailoring organiza- 
tion in the country. This is possible be- 
cause we have done away with agents 
to whom we formerly sold and sell 
direct to the wearer, saving you the 
commissions and salaries we form- 
erly had to pay the agent. We 
make the same profit we always 
made, and you make the agent's 


commission. is why 
WE GUARANTEE 
$20 clothes for $13.50 
We tee fit, fabric and finish and 
Sh dows wes weeks far owe bis sale 
io 64 sam Pi mays aoe have 
mui gain ue to lose. 


BELL TAILORS of NEW YORK 
WiI-119 Walker Street, New York City 















BELL TAILORS of NEW YORK 








This Free Book Tells How 


Women and Girls Earn Money 


Thousands are deserting the old voca- 
tions of Dressmaking, Stenography and 
Housework for New Profession. 


WE want to teach ambitious 
women and girls the NEW, 
FASCINATING, DIGNIFIED 
and PROFITABLE profession 
of Beauty Culture. We are 
paying for this advertisement 
- | to get the names and addresses 
of women and girls who want 
to fill the positions now open in 
High Class Hotels in Cities 
everywhere, on Ocean Steam- 
ers, in the ange Beauty Parlors 
of New York, Paris, London 
and other cities. We can pre- 
pare you by mail-in a short 
time to accept and hold one of 
these positions, or start a Beau- 
ty Parlor of your own. We fur- 
nish a beautiful Graduating 
Credential just as quick as you 
. , * complete our lessons in MANI- 
CURING, HAIRDRESSING, FACIAL MASSAGE, 
HAIR AND SCALP TREATMENT or CHIROPODY. 
Write today if you want to enter this new profession. Now 
is your opportunity. Do not put it off. No matter where 
you live send your name and address at once for a copy 
of our book. 


International Institute of Beauty Culture 


DESK 16, . 
No. 2236 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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We will teach by 
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et AG pay SCHOOL 
either rt aU, 160, Nassau Bt, New York 











Telegraph Operators 


You can earn 


good sala 
graph operator. Now is the tine to study Are in 


‘oung men and women wanted to fi Demand 


itions, Ex- 


railr governmen’ 
penses for course of 24 weeks’ tuition, board, room, including type- 
ti secured gradi 


writing, $85. Positions ates. Write for catalogue. 
MARION TELEGRAPHIC SCHOOL Box 06 Marion, Ind. 












home 
somebody ought to 
buy somébod 


=n EDISON 
PHONO GRAPH 


In ever + 





for Christmas this year 


HE one thing that brings joy to all the household, 
big and little, old and young, is an Edison Phono- 
praph with a selection of Edison Amberol Records. 


The best Christmas present is something all can enjoy. 
All can and do enjoy the Edison Phonograph. 


If every member of the family would take the money 
he or she expects to use to buy presents for the other mem- 
bers of the family, and put it together, there will be enough 
not only to buy an Edison Phonograph, but also a large 
supply of Records. 


Edison Phonographs sold everywhere in the 
Dames Senne at Ce Meare Feleee weer > Pans nearest and hear the Edison Phonograph play both 


Edison Standard Records . 3 Bsc Edison Standard and Amberol Records and get com- 
Edison Amberol Records (play twice as long) 50c plete catalogs from your dealer or from us. 
Edison Grand Opera Records - 75c and $1.00 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, 14 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 


There are Edison dealers everywhere. Go to the 


iF SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘‘SUCCESS MAGAZINE”’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. SEE PAGE 771 
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Thousands Saving Watch Money—Why Not YOU? 
OUR OFF e have purchased, direct from the maker, an immense stock of the 


best and most famous watches in America, which we are offering at 

prices that mean an actual saving of from $3 to $20 on every watch, 
depending on the grade you select. To prove to the public that we are cutting under the prices at which the 
same make of watches are sold by retail jewelers, we are sending them out on approval, express prepaid, 
with retura privilege if not found to be the most astounding bargains ever offered to watch buyers. 


America’s Most Famous Watch 
Sold by Retail Jewelers at Almost Double Our Prices 


For 39 years these watches have stood for supremacy in watchmaking skill. Their fame is as wide as the 
world. To state, in a public announcement, the name of this watch, would ruin the trade of thousands of 
retail jewelers who sell these watches at “fixed” prices. 

Our catalog gives inside information that will create a tremendous sensation. Send for it NOW. 


10,000 Watches to Be Distributed 


For EXAMINATION and COMPARISON 


We will send any watch you select, from among the ten thousand, for 30 days’ examination and test. 
[he distribution is now in progress. Every mail brings a deluge of applications. The public is awakening 
to the fact that the present retail prices on watches are an outrage. Our offer gives you the opportunity to 
ually have the watch in your hands for the most rigid comparisons and tests without risking a single penny. 


Greatest Opportunity in Watch History! 


Remember that this great offer is made on a watch whose maker's name has been the “watchword” for 
over a generation. Our great Watch Catalog proves that we make the lowest prices ever offered in the 


ry of the watch business. 
inexpensive watch or one of the most elaborate 


CREDIT to the P UBLIC! styles. A small amount paid monthly secures just 


as low prices as cash with order. We give you the same liberal credit that is extended to retail jewelers, 


Our 25-Year Guarantee | Watches for Christmas! 


Our 25 year guarantee on every one of these famous cane our 6 gepeaen Ppereg i N OW!—betore 

bli tienis Rie : S—togeta watch atatremendous saving. 
watches is the broadest, most —e Watch Guar- What finer gift could you make than one of these 
antee ever made, worth everything to the owner. | famous watches. 


Send Postal Quick for Great Watch Catalog Free! 


Your credit is good with us whether you choose an 


Send a postal at once for Beautiful Christmas Catalog. See the magnificent collection of Watches, the 
brilliant array of Diamonds and Jewelry—Ali Offered at Marvelously Low Prices! This great Christmas 
Catalog gives imside facts about the watch situation. Saves you at least one-third on the price. Send Vow/ 


LINCOLN WATCH & JEWELRY CO., 3347 Mosprat St, Chicago 
THERES A/A TEXAS FARM 
F I G S Our big prospectus tells all about our great land offer. 

per acre. Our land sells from $15 to $30. But send for the book. It will 


It’s the biggest and best book ever printed concerning Texas land. And ours 
le. ; 
he land is especially suitable for growing fruit—pears, peaches, apricots, 
uinces and grapes. California grapes ripen here from four to six weeks earlier 
R $ 

you of single trees producing $200 worth of pears ; $600 worth of tomatoes from less than half an acre; $700 worth 

I 
Security Land Company, 407 Garfield Ave., Del Rio, Texas 


























_ And $10 a Month Until Paid For 
GRAPES No Taxes ; No Interest; No Payments When Sick 
is the best offer ever made on Texas land. The dook is free. Send forit at once. 
Our farms are in Val Verde County, Texas, 1% to 5 miles from Del Rio, a city 
than in California. 
Improved farms 2% miles from our land can’t be bought for less than $100 to 
rapes from an.acre. $960 worth of onions and potatoes to the acre. 
Our climate is superior to Southern California. No extreme heat. No severe cold. Gulf breeze constantly. 
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Will you be a Little Man or a Big Man? 
a Se 2 A A a a a 

Present day business methods have worked the 
undoing of the untrained man. 

But the world offers great prizes to men who 
evolve, grasp, test, apply and utilize a classified and 
perfected knowledge of the Science of Salesmanship. 

. * 


* 
And, the man who neglects to properly apply and to prop- 
erly classify his Prt knowledge cannot hope to get out of 
his commercial life all that his natural aptitude entitles him to. 

Every man who sells goods has, in addition to the knowledge 
that he has acquired thru experience, a natural proficiency. 

The development of this inherent capability and the estab- 
lishment within the man of a definite knowledge of his true 
limitations, is necessary. 

The man who hesitates to tackle a big problem, thru fear 
that he cannot master it does not know his own self—and he 
cannot <now his customer. 

* . 

This knowledge The Sheldon Course brings to you simply 
by a few hours of studious application for a few months in 
your spare time. 


. * 

Forty thousand individuals have taken The Sheldon Course 
and profited by it. In every section of the country. you will 
find men who are glad to testify to the great good this course 
has done them. ] 

In your home section there are, doubtless, many men who will 
gladly tell you what The Sheldon Course has done for them. 

To the eight million men of America who are engaged in 
the many different branches of selling—or to any man who 
wants to increase his business capacity—we say “ Let the bur- 
den of proving what the Sheldon Course will do for you rest 
entirely upon us.” We do not ask even a postage stamp. To 
bring “ The Sheldon Book” and evidence of what the Sheldon 
Course has done for 40,000 others—-you need only fill out the 
coupon below and mail it tous. Address 


The Sheldon School, 1840 Republic Bldg., Chicago 
THE SHELDON SCHOOL, 
1840 Republic Bldg., Chicago. 


Please send me your Free Book on Salesmanship, out- 
lining the work and purpose of the Sheldon School. 

















WHY NOT BE AN ARTIST? 


Our Graduates are filling High Salaried 
Positions. Good artists 
EARN $25 TO $100 PER WEEK 
. and upwards, in easy, faseinating work, Our courses of 
‘ersonal 


Home eo , are complete, 
Twelve years’ successful teaching. Expert instructors. Supe- 
riorequipment. Positions ready for 
competent workers. 
Write for valuable Art Book, Free. 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART 
Founded 1899 


( ) 
B Fine Art Building 
B CREEK, MICHIGAN 



























Learn Expert Shorthand 


from court reporters, Individual in- 
struction by mail, For beginners: and 
—— Easy to learn, write and 
read rite 


Ss for free catalogue. 
SUCCESS SHORTHAND SCHOOL 


Suite 812, 79 Clark Street, Suite 213, 125th St. and Lenox Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. New York City, N. Y. 


We have two schools. Address the one nearer you. 








FOR SHOWING POST CARDS 
Do you know that we can supply alantern to 
show both lantern slides and illustrations, post- 
and small objects, flowers 


«Magic Lanterns 


m: e cul 
etc, in natural colors? Withit you can illustrate 
an entire lecture without slides. We have 30 


styles of Magic Lanterns & Cinematographs. 

40,000 slides for rent. Slides for Secret Societies. 

free. WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, 
D 918 Chestnut 8 delphi: 











California Investments 


“The Western Empire,” California’s leading industrial 
journal is the paramount authority on Eucalyptus hard- 
wood culture, fruit growing, western investments and 
all topics for home-seekers. Established 22 years. Trial 
offer, three months for tencents Address, Fruit 
World Publishing Campany, 


201 Times Block, Los Angeles, California. 















GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 


A Civil Service Manual by Ewart, Field and 
Morrison prepares for the examinations. 

Adopted by over 500 Business Colleges, Y. M. 
CG. A.’s, and Public Evening Schools. 

Three volumes with maps, $2.50 postpaid Through 
| 250 page Nome Study catalog free. Write te-day. by — bey work under the guidance of skilled ‘nstructors, in — 


i 
E .o pest canipped Electrical School in the U.S. Write or 
= PONDE! SCHOOL ‘or Prospectus. 
| __Mr. Field Tae yao [ae Mass. NEW YORK ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
ie. — - 2 u B31 West 17th Street, New York City 


ELECTRICITY 


PRACTICALLY 4*° INDIVIDUALLY 
TAUGHT 


the medium of tools and machi . Our students learn 
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PERNIN SHORTHAND 


Makes EXPERT STENOGRAPHERS 
Itis the simplest, most legible and rapid shorthand in existence. 
It employs no a no positions, no hundreds of brain rack- 
ing rules and exceptions, no thousands of word signs to be 
memorized. STUDY RY MAIL from the Headquarters of Pernin 
Shorthand—one of the highest le stanographic trainin 
schools in the United States. Either Institute or Correspond- 
ence Courses. Write for Free Booklet No 6. 
THE PERNIN SHORTHAND INSHTUTE, DETROIT 
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SEE PAGE 771 
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AN IDEAL 
XMAS 
GIFT 









"Rish the Batton-and Rest” | 
FOR HUSBAND, FOR THE WIFE, FOR ANY ONE 


Before you decide what gift you will give this year, send for 
our beautiful 1910 Catalog of the easy, luxurious, comfortable 


oval Gialr, 


‘The Push Button Kind” 

You can’t buy a better present. ly simply 
pressing button you get any one of nine easy, 
restful positions. $10 to $60—all woods— 
allupholsterings. At dealers, but send 
for catalog to make selection. 


The Royal 
Chair Company 
146 Wall 

Street, 


Sturgis, 
Michigan 





200,000 
In Use 








Foot Rest Slides Pack 


Dessert Book 
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What shall we have for dessert or salad ?— 
is answered over a hundred times in the 
new illustrated Knox dexsert book. Also 
many recipes for candies better than**‘fudge” 
or * Divinity."’ For the name and address of 

our grocer will send you the book free. 

f he doesn’t sell Knox Gelatine., will send 
a full pint sample for 2c. in stamps and his 
naine, or for 15c. a two quart package. 


Knox Pinus Gelatine 
93 Knox Ave.. Johnstown, N. Y. 


Which Price Do You 
Pay ? $21 or *1032? 


This Morris Chair in Quartered White Oak 

costs you the high price at any 

store—you save half or more buy- 

ing direct from our factory ‘“‘in 

sections” ready to fasten and stain. 
Choice of seven finishes, 





















Over One Hundred other handsome 
Pieces in our new catalogue. Write for it today. Formerly International Mfg. Co. 
COME-PACKT FURNITURE CO., 1228 Edwin St., Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Home Study Courses 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses under 
professors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell and lead- 
ing colleges. 

Academic and Preparatory, Commercial, 
Wermal and Civil Service Departments. 

Preparation for College, Teachers’ and Civil 
Service Examinations. 


250 page cateleg free. Write te-day. 
Prof. Genung THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


English Dept. 102, Springfield. Mass. 























SUN Bollow Wire System—Inverted 
Shadowles Gas Arc Lamps 
Agents Wanted. Get Catalog. 


SUN VAPOR LIGHT CO. 
428 Market St.. Canton, 0. 











Actress or Orator 
Earn $25 to $200 Weekly 
Our course in Elocution and D td is 51 thor- 
ough and comprehensive. It qualifies you in a short time for 





& good paying position on the or speaker's platform. 
Learn by correspondence the most fascinating and best paying 
profession in the world, Ml d Book on Dr tic Art 


OI 
















FOR YOUR XMAS GIFT 

’ 10k GOLD FILLED MONOGRAM FOB FOR $1.00 tim 

‘ WARRANTED 6 YEARS or pin can 
- be mounted 


A, 





Write for our catalog of up-to-date Jewelry whet em 
JOUNSTON & MERHOFF CO., 201 " 


“ome-Making, the New Profession” 


Is a 70-page hand-book—it’s FREE. Home eunny domestic science 
courses. For home-makers, and for well-paid positions. 
American School of Home Economics, W. 69th Street, Chicago, Il. 





_Shop by Mail for Christmas at 


WANAMAKER’S 


You Get What You Want Promptly 
No Matter Where You Live 


Wanamaker’s Mail Order Service annihilates the distance between your home 
and the Great Store. It loosens the fetters that bind you to local styles. 


If you come to New York, you will visit the Store, of course, but a personal visit 

does take time and thoney, both of which we can now save you. We pay even 
closer attention to the mail order, because the responsibility 
is all on us—we are acting as your personal agent. 


Don’t think your order is thrown into a hopper with 
thousands of others, to be ground out mechanically. 
Nothing of that sort at Wanamaker’s. Only expert em- 
ployees are allowed to touch it. We give it to an experi- 
enced “shopper,” who is required to take all the time 
necessary, who selects the goods personally, and who spares 
no pains to get everything correct. The customer herself 
could be no more careful, and really her knowledge of the 
merchandise is not always so good as that of the experi- 
enced shopper, who is in constant touch with fashions, 
domestic and foreign. 

It makes no difference what you want—it may be a crochet needle, a 
piano, or a suite of furniture. You may want a good iron bed for $6.50, 
or a big cast-brass one for $500. We have all of them. Our “know- 


how” specialists will redecorate and refurnish your home. Just tell 
us. Their advice is free. 

Do you want dependable wearing apparel? Ask for catalog. Our new 
Holiday Books of Gifts and Toys are now ready. Let us send them. 
In Furniture our display is unequalled in Mission, Colonial, Modern and 
Palatial styles. Tell us the pieces you want, and give us a hint as to 


the style, and we will send you beautiful 





ions, on loose-leaf 


art sheets. With such illustrations it is not necessary that you actually 
see the furniture in order to make an intelligent purchase. And besides, 
you know, the Wanamaker Name is back of anything we sell. Satis- 
faction guaranteed, or goods may be returned at our expense. 

You will find on this page a picture and description of just one offering which 
will give you a relative idea of Wanamaker values. Send for it, at the 
same time you send for the catalogs you want. Write today to 


Men’s Blanket 
Bath Robe 
Order No. A. A. 148 


These bath robes are made of soft 
cotton fleeced blankets, in a 
variety of designs and color com- 
binations, Jacquard figures and 
stripes. They are cut full and 
long, in sizes to fit everybody. 
They are washable. Please give 
= chest measurement, and 
eight, and state general color 
preferred, leaying selection to 
us, Sent anywhere in the United 
States, post-paid, 

or 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


New York 




















Write for This Book Today 


It describes the various methods for filin: 
correspondence, papers, catalogs, bills and al 
kinds of loose sheets or forms—shows how to 


make your filing system effective and econom- - 


ical in its operation—describes a perfect 


Globe=Wernicke 
Filing Equipment 


for a model sales department sending out 
100,000 letters a year, and explains how 

volume of il can best be handled for a 
period of three years. It tells how to make 
your filing system a vital part of the machinery 
for i how to 


it from an expense item into 
turn it from an expense item @ money- 
maker. Write today for Book N-810._ - 


The Blobe"Wernicke Cg, CAYPZAA™ 
































SUITABLE 

HOLIDAY or 

WEDDING 
GIFT 


al Bissell 


“Cyco” BALL BEARING Carpet Sweeper 
will last ten years or more and be a continuous 
reminder of the giver. The Bissell has rob! 
sweeping day of its terror, making the work a 
pleasure instead of a drudgery; besides, it saves 
carpets, curtains, dra ries, furniture, etc. No clouds 
of dust, no noise, no effort; runs so easily a child could 
operate it. In use in over nine million homes through- 
out the world. For sale by all-the best trade at prices 
from $2.75 to $6.50. Ask for our free booklet. 


CARD CASE FREE 

Buy a Bissell “Cyco” Ball Bearing Sweeper 
of your dealer between now and Jan. 1, 
send us the purchase slip within onc 
week from date of purchase, and we 
will send you FREE a fine quality leather 
card case with no printing on 
it. Address Dept. 95. 
BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. , 
(Largest aad culy 















hum be - 
casual visitor —all find the 


against costly repairs. A score 
ld to Krell Auto-Grand superiority. 








The Most Prized Gift 


Select the gift that brings pleasure to the greatest 


The entire family circle, family friends, the 


Rerell Auto-Grand 


Player-Piano 


An Entertainer Without a Peer 


The world’s greatest musicians could not play for you 


the world’s greatest music with more artistic finish than is 
ssible on the Krell Auto-Grand. You or anyone, at 
first sitting, can produce works that have baffled the 


posers themselves. A child can obtain, on the 
el Auto-Grand, results impossible on other players, even 


to ‘the experienced user because of Krell Auto-Grand 


exclusive features. 


Extra Storage Reservoir for air allows increased or 


decreased volume without change in tempo. 


Human Touch Principle reproduces exactly the touch 


of hand playing — eliminates completely the mechanical 
suggestion common to all other players. 


Aluminum Alloy Tracker Board prevents lint wear- 
off from rolls and clogging pneumatics. 
o Separate Pneumatic for me note insures owner 
° 


other advantages all 
Before you buy a player-piano post yourself on what 


oints to look for, what to avoid. “How to Select a 
p layer-Piano” is a valuable ae Write for it. You 
will be well repaid in greater 


and of the Krell Auto-Grand in particular. 


nowledge of player-pianos 
Krell Auto-Grand Piano Co., 


Dept. 50, Connersville, Indiana 
Makers of the Celebrated Albert Krell Pianos 
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We tan deer skins with hair on for rugs or 


SS se 
You Ought to Have 
Your Hide Tanned 






work done 


e largest 
ablishment 
the kind in 

vorld and 

our equip- 
aud _ex- 


nce y ou 
id get best results here. 


ies, or dress them into buckskin glove 
ier. Bear,dog,calf,cow, horse or any other 
1 of hide or skin tanned with the hair or 
, and finished soft, light, odorless, moth- 

f and made up into rugs, gloves, caps, 
and women's garments when soordered. 
ixider 7 and head mounting are among 
yarticular specialties. We also make fur 


ats to sell, fur outside and fur lined, robes 
nd gloves. 


Send for our illustrated catalog. 
THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
577 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


IF SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘*SUCCESS MAGAZINE”’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. 








INGROWING TOE NAIL 
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To You, 
the Undecided 


That person whom you 
wish especially to please, 
that person whom you 
find it difficult to choose 
for, will be sure to ap- 
preciate a 


remoette 


Everyone likes pictures of the 
things he’s interested in, and a 
Premoette will enable him to get 
such pictures with practically no 
effort. 

Premoettes are the lightest and 
most compact of all cameras for 
practical size pictures. They load 
and unload in daylight, have auto- 
matic shutters and make splendid 
pictures. 








Premoette No. 1, for 2} x 3} pictures, $5.00 
Premoette No. 1A, for 2}. x4} pictures, 6.00 


There are over fifty different styles and 
sizes of Premos at prices from $2.00 to 
$200.00. Our catalogue and booklet of 
Christmas suggestions free at the dealer’s, 
or mailed on request. 


Rochester Optical 
Division 

Eastman Kodak Co. 
Rochester, 























Best Birds, Best Eggs, 
Lowest Prices ,An. re orca 


Chickens, Ducks, Geese and ——. Largest Poultry 
Farm in the world. Fowls, Feet and Incubators at 
lowest prices. Send for big boo e Poultry for Profit.” 
Tells how to raise poultry and run Incubators success- 
fully. a8 10c. for postage. 

J. Miller Co., Box 371, Freeport, fil. 


HAIR GROWS! 


when our Vacuum Cap is used a few minutes daily. 
Sent on 60 days FREE trial at our expense. No drugs 
or electricity. Stops falling hair, cures dandruff. A 
postal brings illustrated booklet. 

MODERN VACUUM CAP CO., 
461 Barclay Block, . Denver, Colo, 












PERMANENTLY CURED with the ONYXIS agpliance, 
A siiver automatic device that gives imme 
ate relief Easily adjusted. Worn — shoe, 
No failures. Money back if not satisfied 
Write for particulars. 
ONYWYXIS CO., Room 205, 
519 Main Street, Cincinnati,O. 









PRESENT 


vi LAME PEOPLE Yl 


persons with one short limb. Worn 
with ready made Shoes. Write for 
booklet. H. EK. LOTZ, 

313 Third Avenue, New York 















— We will teach 
inet ony amen lS eee 


for magazines and news- cuiicado 











Success Magazine 





The Stationery 
of a Gentleman 


For a formal note ora 
social letter you are often 
forced to choose between 
a printed business letter- 
head, ladies’ stationery, 
or some of the soft, 
flimsy paper so often offered men. 

Ask your dealer for Old Hampshire Bond, 
a paper meeting every social requirement, 
and distinctly for men. Keep a box in your 
rooms and at the office. 





Sample on Request 


Hampshire Paper Company 


The Only Paper Makers in the World 
Making Bond Paper Exclusively 


South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 








e 
Everstick Invisible Rubber 


is different from all other rubbers in 
construction—being an invisible rubber 
that protects the sole against wet—damp- 
ness, and cold—combining grace in design 
and outline with absolute protection, yet 
allowing the feet to breathe freely—which 
the ordinary rubber does not do. 


Everybody needs Eversticks 
and can always find them on sale where 
good shoes are sold. 

The genuine always have the Ever- 

stick trade mark stamped inside and 

on the bottom of every shoe. 


The Adams & Ford Co. 
Cleveland, 





Let Me Start You in Great 
,CUTLERY BUSINESS 


or Traveling. Don’t \~ under any man’s thumb. 
strike out “for yourself ! Get in the big eel Cutlery 
Business. I’ll help you! There’s an $55 

ited field. The profits are immense. — REE to 
— I Want to Send You My 32 Page Pa ** The 





as Ageot,” FREK. Keeps bad posted =: inteat money 
makin plans, new ——— and best sell 
make $185 to $300 a month. Send at once for ane at whe my 
wonderful offer. 


M. H. Mathews, Pres., Thomas Mfg. Co. Dept. 1670 Dayton, 0. 


Be Your Own B Boss! 





Start a Mall Order Business od. noms 7. le or spare 
time. We tell you how. Vote goed pee ie Tarnished: No 
catalog outfit p roposition. pom ~f~- our “ Starter’ and free 


. Ss. Kruger Co., 155 Washington St., Chicago, Il). 


Send us your address and we 

a a ur will sh -w you how to make $3 
a . ~! —, sure. We fur- 
Litt 


particulars. 





sh the work and teach you 

free. you work ba the loc ality where on live. Sen es 

} address and we will explain the we 
ey a clear cecoms of Pak for every day’s work, absolutely sure. 
Write at once, MANUFACTURING CO., Box 944, Detroit, Mich. 








SPECIAL DIES, TOOLS, MODELS, METAL 
SPECIALTIES AND PATENT ARTICLES 


T 





NATIONAL STAMP NG & ELECTRIC WORKS 








Highest Award, Chicago World’s Fair, 1893. 


Louisiana Purchase Exposition, St. Louis, Mo., 1904. 


See PAGE 771 
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WOIHERS 


Should know that the purest, 


sweetest and most economical 
method of preserving, purifying 
and beautifying baby’s tender skin 
lies in warm baths with 


CUTICUKA SOAF 


And gentle applications of Cuti- 
cura Ointment. For eczemas, 
rashes, itchings and chafings of 
childhood and for the prevention 
of the same, as well as for the 
sanative, antiseptic cleansing of 
ulcerated, inflamed mucous sur- 
faces and other uses which suggest 
themselves to women, these gen- 
tle emollients are indispensable. 
Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse ; Paris, 5, Rue de la Paix; Austra- 
lia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney: India, B kK. Paul, 
Calcutta; China, Hong Kong Drug — 
Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; Bo. Africa, toma t Ltd., 


Town, etc.; U.S.A., Potter Drug & Chem. tore. 
Sole Frope. 133 Columbus Ave., 


tren, Onticure Book ta Care t Stee Skin 
INVITATIONS 


WEDDING 100 for $3.50 


Announcements, etc., engraved and printed. Latest 
styles, best quality, sent prepaid any where. Visiting Cards 100 
for 50¢. Write for sample; 
The Baker Press, 2 North Sixth St., Newark, N. J. 











Cards, circulars, books, pemepanes. 


PRINT Prec sii tsree Sis.” ior 
Save Le erint for others fea 
Your ® rofit, All easy, rules om. rite 

Factory for press catalog, TY 

Oo 4 nr THE ‘PRESS co, 

GOODS FOR CHRISTMAS. The 
World’s my uarters for Dynamos, 
Motors, Fans, oys, Batteries, Belts. 
Bells, Pocket Lamps, Toy Railways, Books, etc. We undersell 


All. srortane for Agents. If it’s electric we have it. Big Cat. a 


© ELECTRIC WORKS, CLEVELAND, OH 





Meriden, Conn. 
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If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. | 


Put “KODAK” | 


| on that Christmas List. 








There’s nothing, unless it be the after-delight in the 
pictures themselves, that more universally appeals to 
young and old than picture taking. And it’s inexpensive 
now, for Kodak has made it so. There are Kodaks and 


Brownies for all people and purposes—but none more 
popular than the simple and compact 


FOLDING 
POCKET SERIES. 


No.1, 24x 3% pictures, $10.00 
No. 1A,24%x 4% 12.00 
No. 1A, Spel. 2%x44" 15.00 


No.3, 34x44 e 
No. 3A, 34 x 5%, 
No.4, 4x5 


17.50 
20.00 | 
20.00 





Box form Kodaks at $5.00 to $12.00 and Brownie Cameras 
(they work like Kodaks) at $1.00 to $12.00 and high speed 
Kodaks with anastigmat lenses at $40.00 to upwards of $100.00 
offer an infinite variety, but in none of them have we omitted 
the principle that has made the Kodak success—simplicity. 








Kodak means Photography with the bother left out. 
EASTMAN KODAK CoO. 


Catalogue free at the Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


dealers or by mail, 

















You Have a RIGHT to “Tndependence ! 


You have a a to independence, but = must have an Aonest pur- 
—_ to earn it. any have purpose, ambition and energy, but thorough 
irection and intelligent help must be supplied. My instruction sup es 
the first, and our Co-operative Bureau fulfills the second. —— num 
have availed themselves of both, succeeding to a remarkable dogres. 
Investigate without prejudice, this opportunity to 


LEARN THE COLLECTION BUSINESS 


and escape salaried wetn? for life. If you have an idea that the collection business as I teach 
it is not as safe, sure and dignified as a bank, or any y other peat business, you are mistaken, 








and I will prove it, if you earnestly desire to get ahi essential branch of business is so 
limit nor less crowded. RO business may be built so large without investment of capital. I 
will gladly send you, for the king, 

“POIN TERS N THE COLLECTION BUSINESS” 





It may mean comfort for life, if not a great deal more. Write for it now. 








W. A. SHRYER. Pres. AMERICAN COLLECTION SERVICE, 20 STATE STREET, DETROIT, MICH. 











Success Magazine 
carefully edits its 
advertising columns 














IF SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘SUCCESS MAGAZINE” IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. 





ON CREDIT 
Le: Can Easily Own a Diamond or Watch  Soaining 1 $0 stations fal that iy Diamon aa Wetehes 
fas Weds caer pet einen Romer reas fsevene petind wate 


prices. We mabe 0 ox wipe hg | amy 

Se +p ae on. “How is the tine 
THE OLD RELIABLE ORIGINAL eget 

AND WATCH CREDIT HOUSE. EST’D 18585 

BR0S.ACO. Dert.' a, 92 to 98 State Street, Chicago, Iilinois. 

STORES—Pittsburg, Pa. and St. Louis, Mo. 


than 
dooms 9549'S bor seubtemh sean They 
you can realize their fu full value st anytime. Our Christ- 
mas catalogue is free. Write for itteday. Do it now. 





SEE PAGE 771 
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Magazines as Christmas Presents 


Why not solve the vexing Christmas problem by giving Magazine 
subscriptions this year? Nothing could be appreciated more thoroughly 
than the frequent reminder of the donor which is brought by an 
appropriate periodical ; and how else can a small sum be made to secure 
The magazines in our clubbing offers may go to 
different addresses, if desired, and a handsomely printed card, appropri- 
ately worded and containing the name of the donor, will be sent upon 
request to reach the recipient on Christmas Day. 


such splendid value ? 


This is but a suggestion. 


of our best clubbing bargains. 


secured in any other way. 


placing your own order just now. 
The list includes nearly all the leading 


Perhaps you are more vitally interested in 


In any event, this page contains some 


magazines, and you will probably find just the right club. 
us a list of what you do want, and we will advise you, by return mail, 
as to the lowest price at which your order can te filed. We guarantee 
prompt and accurate service, and as low a price as can iegitimately be 


If not, send 














. Our ae 
Thinslee’s ... ‘ae 
Success Magazine . . 

eae nary 

Am H Our price 
erican Boy ane 
Success Magazine . . ee 
*Pictorial Review . . ) pict s3%0 
+ Christian Crea 
Endeavor World/s 22 

The Designer... . mei 
price, $3.25 


Success Magazine . . 











Delineator . . . ) meaner 
Everybody's Magazine | — 
Success Magazine . . ge tes 
‘The Etude ‘cre Paget 
*Pictorial Review . . 2 — 
Success sem ) paige 
reniioh 8 Oise ‘ght 
Magazine .- (/s «p50 
World’s Work... . ie 
Success Magazine . . | Price — 
Farm and Rome lem nm 
Success Magazine . . ) J-—- 
The Designer... . ).! pate teas 
Good Housek’p' ees 
‘American Magazine $ 2 .70 
Success Magazine . . ) alll 
*Pictorial Review... / Pr ##5° 
Hampton’ 8 Oar pein 


Magazine . - s.z0 


Success Magazine . . 
Woman’s Home Comp’n 


Regular 
price, $4.00 





Our Leading Offers 





Our price 


$4.30 


Regular price, $1.75 


Success Magazine . 
The Designer .... 


A monthly fashion magazine 





Our price 


$4.50 


Regular price, $2.00 


Success Magazine . 
“Pictorial Review . . 


The great monthly illustrated woman’s 
magazine 


Success Magazine . 
“American Magazine 
“Pictorial Review . . 








Our price 


$20 


Regular price, $3.50 





Our price 


Success Magazine . .25 


The Independent. . 





= price, $4.00 





Success Magazine ' 
The Designer .... 
The Independent . . 


‘2 

Is 

it.) 

Success Magazine . 3 
= 

's 


Our price 


‘O22 


Regular price, $4.75 





Our price 


Pictorial Review . . 
American Magazine 
The Cosmopolitan . 


Success Magazine . 
The Independent . . 


A omer Illustrated News Review of the 
World 


“The Cosmopolitan 


Cut This Out and Mail at Once 





Regular price, $4.50 





Our price 


‘Qe 


Regular price, $5.00 








Success Macazine, New York City 
I accept your Special December Offer consisting 


, ——_—— ene re _ = 


Names of Magazines 








for which I enclose $ 


Begin subscriptions with the-—W-—________issue. 


Name - ates 


Address — 











Town State- 

NOTE,—Present subscribers may take advantage of these offers by ex- 
tending their subscriptions for another year. Magazines may go to the same 
or different addresses, and subscriptions may ‘be either new or renewal. 

















McClure’s sth 
Magazine . k Qo 
Woman’s Home Comp’n "\ ail 
Success Magazine price, $4.00 
‘Metropolitan dat ies 
‘Magazine . Me Bos 05 
Success Magazine . . ot 
The Independent . Price, $5.50 
Modern tina 
(Needlework) Oat 2.00 
The Housekeeper 
Success Magazine . . ee hapten 
The uate eae Caen 


Review>:Reviews 


Success Magazine . . 


Woman’s Home Comp’n 


Our price 
§ re 25 


Regular 
price, $5.50 





Success Mag. - 
+McClure’s Magazine 


Our price 


Regular 
price, $2.50 





_____| TTechnicalWorld) . 


*The Cosmopolitan . 
Success Magazine . . 


Our price 


.50 





Woman's Home 
Companion . 
Success Magazine . . 


World’s Work 
Delineator ..... 


Success Magazine . . 


+ World To-Day 
*American Magazine 
Success Magazine . . 


Our price 


{ae 
Regular 
price, $2.50 


Regular 
Price, $3.50 


) om Our price 


[s p25 


) Regular 


price, $5.00 


Our price 


a 


Regular 
price, $4.00 





* The Cosmopolitan, American Magazine and Pictorial Review may be substituted, one for the other, in this offer. 
+ Ainslee’ s, Girinion Endeavor World, Etude, Hampton's, McClure’ s, Metropolitan, Technical World and World To-day may be substituted, one for the other, in this offer. 
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IF GUBSORIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘*SUCCESS MAGAZINE”’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. 


SEE PAGE 771 
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Salary Checks 


or 


Pay Envelopes 



















4 end with your life— 


then 


The Prudential 


Monthly Income Checks Begin 










| 


< 


ChePrudential Jusurance Company 


faye f America J 
ES o Newark, pi.J LLG /¢ | 
as Pay to th ; rder of Fles- PAT uaemcersd | 


uc har 


UNION NATIONAL BANK 


DIZOL _rewanens. “CASHIER _| 





ORDINARY DEPARTMENT NO | 































'OUNTERSIGNEO 





STRENGTH OF . 
GIBRALTAR 


Send this Cou- 
pon for full par- 
ticulars and cost. 





... ..& Month 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 


Home Office, Newark, N. J. sans bie Fike 


Immediate Benefit and Continuous Monthly Income Policy. 


The Family Is Safe—The Income Guaranteed 


IF SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘‘SUCCESS MAGAZINE’’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. SEE PAGE 771 






















































Better than ever—and still the best 


Sa SOCKS IN A 
SILLA CHRISTMAS BOX 


Which contains 6 pairs of our famous soft and silky cotton socks 
in extra light and fashionable weights. 

The colors are of rich, plain and popular shades, such as will please the most fastidious 
an—for whom this box will make a most acceptable gift. 

Think now of those whom you would like to remember—our Christmas Box makes a 

show and costs but a trifle. 

Send us the names, addresses, purchase price and sizes. We will ship a box in time for 
hristmas and prepay the _ 
livery charges %, f \ 


irselves. 









We make no extra charge for 
the beautiful box, which is a 
work of art, lithographed in 
dainty colors, and the socks 
themselves are warranted fast 
color, seamless, and for dura- 


vWe 











preter = bility and style are without an 
that you % page ESS 

. Our special Christmas package 
ask your > contains 2 pairs each 


-, Snow Black 


dealer for % 
Navy Blue 
Ox Blood 


Vrawhns 
= a ‘ i, Anown as special as- 


Socks bef. \ sortment No. 35BCR 
efore or- 


lering direct from the mill. ¥ 










» Sold at a uniform 


price of $1.50 


eee 


a 





But when ordering direct ¥& (box included), ff 
sure to specify size desired. by leading re-  f 
[hese socks are made in sizes tailers who ff 
to 11% inclusive. carry the #f 


Shawknit 
line. 


A word to 
the Retailer 


If you have not placed your 
der through your nearest 
»ber for the above Shaw- 
nit holiday package do so 


once. 


It sells on sight, makes a 
reat display in windows 
1d show cases and has 
roven itself to be a popu- 
1r and profitable package to 


indle. 






Our extensive advertising Our 






_ colored 
has created a universal de- catalogue 
mand for our goods. is a beauty 










and so useful 
that we want 
you to have a 

copy of it. Sent 
free for the asking. 


Shawknit goods have been 
the market for over 32 
ears and are without a doubt 
he most reliable socks made. 










For further particulars 
ask your jobber or write 
to us. 


SHAW STOCKING COMPANY 
- 200 Shaw St., Lowell, Mass. 














